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A long, cool 
summer for 
Attila the Hun 


Ihis is (he lime of yenr on the 
'Clearview Estate when the 
phoney war is at its height. It's a 
rotten summer and the rain is 
ing dismally into puddles scat- 


in the bus shelters. Even the children's 
play area, in a canyon between two tall 
red-brick council blocks, is empty and 
deserted- 

There should he a lot going on, on 
the face of it. These are, after all, the 
school holidays and you'd expect a bit 
of action. Normally the stairs, corri- 
dors and swathes of no-man’s-land 
between Clcarvicw’s housing fortres- 
ses echo to the whoops and yells of 
children at piny. But it’s quiet, un- 
naturally so. 

Arc the sons and daughters of 
Clearview on holiday, then, bundled 
off to Bullins or packed protesting into 
hotel rooms on the Costa del Sol? 
Apparently not. I have sighted them 
from time to time, padding gravely 
about the place in small groups like 
bands of pioneers, n curious deter- 
mination on their faces. They look as if 
they are plotting something. So that's 
it. They are loo King for something to 
do. 

The phoney war is what happens 
here in north London inner-city terri- 
tory when, for a few long weeks, 
childhood ingenuity and inventiveness 
meet adult indifference. Some fami- 
lies can’t afford a proper holiday. Six 
weeks is a long lime to keep yourself 
amused, even in a sprawling high-rise 
residential adventure playground like 
this, : „ 1 

' ■Some of ttie' brighter kids show 
amazing business acumen at times like 
this. Last week the doorbell rang at 
nearly midnight. It was Ann-Marie, 
Loraa and Tracey. “Hello,’' they said 
brightly, peering closely at my ear- 
lobes and proffering a basket of plastic 


trinkets. “Would you like to buy some 
ear-rings?” I gracefully declined. 
“Well then, can we wash your car?” 

But now and again real hostilities 
break out, usually under cover of 
darkness and in carefully planned 
hit-nnd-run operations. Up and down 
the lavatorial staircases of Rivendell 
House a new crop of graffiti has begun 
to appear. More in ignorance (nan 
dedication, 1 hope, the letters NF are 
scattered like poison confetti. The 
word Pole is scrawled across a door - 
actually the occupants arc Bengali. 

As in New York, racial tension 
seems to reach its peak in London's 
Jong (cool) summer, is it any coinci- 
dence that this is the period when 
teenagers have most time on their 
hands? It's alarming to think of chil- 
dren growing up to hate their neigh- 
bours, learning to see racialism as an 
off-season childish prank. 

Only last week a fire nearly killed n 
family of four Bengalis living in a third 
floor flat across the road in Meadow- 
sweet House. I learned of it from 
headlines in the local paper. It was a 
shock to realize it could take place 
virtually on my own doorstep. Police 
are treating it as a racial attack of the 
kind more common in the East End 
this summer. 

An old sofa had been, unwisely, 
parked on the landing outside the front 
door. Late one evening, somebody 
pushed it up against Ihe door, piled on 
some rubbish, and lit a match. Luckily 
the Miahs smelt smoke and escaped 
through a window. Ihe locals gravely 
shake their heads and put it down to 



windows. She spent several weekih. 
mental hospital, but now she’s Ck 
louder and more unpleasant than*W 
ever. ^ 

But if Mrs Proctor and her consorts 
are bad, Kevin and Michael are even 
worse. The two children are allowed to 
run wild They never go to school, and 
spend heir days and evenings at Lu» 
around Cleaiwicw Estate getting up E 
no |ood. find a considerable amounts 


the kids. But which kids? And why? 

And then there is the problem of the 
kids for whom the holidays hardly even 
exist - the ones who don’t go to school 
at all. 

A few days ago I derided to brave 
the lift in Rivendell House. I got in on 
the ground floor with a chattering, 
cheerful bunch of six or seven-year- 
olds. There was Natasha, and Jane, 
and David. But one of them stayed 
outside, for a reason. I swiftly disco- 
vered. 

I pressed the button for the fifth 
floor, instantly the urchin outside, 
who was carrying a nasty looking 
length of wood, prodded the call- 
button on the door frame. The lift 
stayed where it was, the door opened 
and the child stared up at me with a 
malevolent pout. 

I tried again. The same ritual took 
place. Sharp words were exchanged 


As In New York racial tension seems to 
reach its peak in London's long summer. 

Is it any coincidence that this is the 
period when teenagers have most time 
on their hands? 


NOTICEBOARD 


IHuatratlon by Tamara Capellaro 

and we finally left the ground. “Who 
was that?” I inquired ofthe mob as wc 
trundled upwards, fearing the worst. I 
was right. “That was Kevin," they 
chorused in voices full of awe and 
disapproval. 

Kevin* is the Estate's Genghis Khan 
and his little brother Michael is Clear- 
view’s Attila the Hun. They live with 
their mother and her succession of 
unsavoury boyfriends in a flat in Har- 
mony House. Kevin is 1(J and his 
brother a couple of years younger. To 
say that the Proctor family of Harmony 
House is a problem family Is something 
of an understatement. 

For the past two years the Proctors’ 
neighbours in Harmony House have 
been in a constant state of mobilization 
for battle. Mrs Proctor, they complain, 
is an outrageous, drunken and aggres- 
sive woman. She engages in prostitu- 
tion, holds wild late-night parties, and 
fights on her doorstep. She throws 
rubbish into the courtyard, swears 
loudly nl passers by, and conducts n 
campaign of intimidation at all hours 
of the day und night. 

Lost year she was taken to court for 
assaulting a neighbour, a quiet sort of 
chan who had dared to answer her 
back, and for breaking several of his 


stealing milk, and breaking into can 
One day Pam, a gentle Harmony 
House mother, caught Kevin hammer- 
ing needles into the children's wm 
On another occasion little Mfchaei 
kept two burly scaffoldcrs ten Teel dd 
their scaffolding with a large kitchen 
knife. 

Clcarview’s sleepy Tenants’ Asso- 
ciation swung into action. A letter wu 
despatched to Brickville Council 1 ! so- 
cial services department. Surely the 
social workers would take the nutter 
seriously and take the children into 
care. It was then we discovered that 
not only did we have to do battle with 
the Proctors, but we had the welfare 
agencies to cope with as well. 

Back came Bn arrogant letter faun 
the Deputy Area Group Heed of 
Social Services, who had probably 
never set foot near Harmony House, 
telling us in no uncertain terms to mind 
our own business. “You make serious 
allegations. Given our frequent con- 
tact with Mrs Proctor and her famUy, 
wc would question sonic of the allega- 
tions.'* So wu were not only suffering, 
we were liars to boot. 

Then a few days ago Michael 
appeared sporting a huge black eye 
and fivo stitches in his face. His brother 
told the neighbours that '‘Mum 1 ! 
friend" had hit him. A battered child. 
Now the professional carers would 
have to take some notice. With (be 
help of a community worker, we wrote 
to the social services again. The dread 
words “Non-Accidental Injury" tori 
from the paper - enough, we beileveo, 
to freeze the blood of any serial 
worker. 

The reply came yesterdny. “I wlito 
inform you that a social worker has 
recently visited the family nnd sawoo 
evidence of any injuries to Michael. n h 
sounds a familiar siory. Is It only a 
iiinttcr of lime before wc have our very 
own Baby Tyru or jasmine Beckford 
on Clearview Hsiiitc? 

Mike Durham 
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FE colleges 
disappoint 
YTS firms 
and trainees 

by Diane Spencer 

Employers and trainees involved in the 
Youth Training Scheme arc "dissatis- 
fied” and "disappointed" with further 
education colleges, according to a 
report published this week. 

The Institute of Manpower Stu- 
dies has carried out a survey of 12 
lading companies providing 4,1100 
YTS places, and concluded thnt the 
general verdict on college perform- 
icee "was less than flattering”. 

This disillusionment had already led 
a companies setting up their own 
tndnlng schemes “in-house", while 
otben had turned to private colleges. 

Trainees were dissatisfied Itccuusc 
aliens were structured very much 
file toe school system which many of 
4em had rejected. 

Company training managers and 
YTS coordinators were generally dis- 
uxrinicd by whnt they felt to he a luck 


• Cr^atiorj of i^re&|ew grades # £40m pool for lunchtime duties 

L.e.a.s ponder salary package 


by Mike Durham 


A new package for the reform of vice Advisory Board (LACS AB), is an 
teachers pay which would provide for attempt to translate Sir Keith Joseph’s 
an average salary increase of £330 next offer of £1 .25 billion over four years 

year on top of the annual pay rise is to into practical terms, 
be put to local education authority Sir Keith has offered the money to 
employers next week. teachers providing agreement on a 

It will suggest merging some existing new salary structure and conditions of 
salary scales to create a simplified service can be reached by October 1 1 
system of three grades for classroom The first instalment of £200 million 
teachers up to senior teacher level, would then be paid from next April, 

with continued differentials for beads But critics of Sir Keith’s initiative 

At tlte same time, local authorities TUC motions - page 3 

arc being advised to set aside up to £40 have already condemned the offer as 
million to pay teachers or other adults loo small, and accused the employers 
for lunchtime supervision in schools. A. of trying to "square the circle^ by 

letter was sent to l.e.a.s this week adapting their own structure proposals 

urging them to consider adopting a to it. 

nutionally agreed pattern next term. The new package says that to keep 

The pay restructuring package, put within Sir Keith's offer, £137 million 

together lor (lie employers’ side by the could be available to top up teachers’ 
Local Authorities Conditions of Ser- pay next year in return for a structure 


employers next week. 

It will suggest merging some existing 
salary scales to create a simplified 
system of three grades for classroom 
teachers up to senior teacher level, 
with continued differentials for heads 
and deputies. 

At tne same time, local authorities 
arc being advised to set aside up to £40 
million to pay teachers or other adults 
for lunchtime supervision in schools. A. 
letter was sent to l.e.a.s this week 
urging them to consider adopting a 
nutionally agreed pattern next term. 

lire pay restructuring package, put 
together for (lie employers' side by the 
Local Authorities Conditions of Ser- 


□areement. That is about 3.2 per cent 
oT the total salary bill. 

It suggests: 

• Using £71 million to add new incre- 
ments to the top of existing salary 
scales, from April 198b. 

• Merging scales 1 and 2, increasing 
the proportion of teachers on scale 3 
(to be renamed “Senior Teacher" 
grade) and merging scale 4 with the 
existing Senior Teacher grade (to be 
called ^Principal Teacher” grade) in 
September 1986, at a cost of £66 
million. 

• Maintaining differentials for heads 
and deputies. 

In addition, £40 million would be set 
aside to pay for lunchtime supervision . 
The remaining £23 million would be 
spent on “on-cost6 w including 'Nation- 
al Insurance and superannuation. 

The proposals were being discussed 


by a study group of chiet officers and 
advisers yesterday and will be put to a 
Burnham management panel next 
Friday. 

9 The Secretary or State for Scotland 
Mr George Younger, has called on the 
unions to negotiate on the basis of his 
offer of an extra 10 per cent over four 
years in addition to annual rises for 
inflation, but the Scottish Secondary 
Teachers’ Association is to proceed 
with strikes in different areas on three 
days next week, and the biggest union, 
the Educational Institute of Scotland 
has called a national strike for Septem- 
ber 11. 

The local authority managers, who ! 
proposed to the government a pay and 
conditions package more generous 
than the government's oner, are 
asking for a meeting with the staff side 
next week to negotiate on that. 


of chief officers and 


ci commitment on the part of colleges. 
They felt that YTS was given a Tow 
priority and taught by junior, part- 
bo or temporary staff. 

Many firms said they wc re frustrated 
■not haring u more formal input into 
training provided by colleges. I hev 
'bought that colleges were unwilling to 
Qibr set courses to the sjH.-cific re- 
tirements of mmmging agents. 

Moreover, nil the companies who 
eolFUcollceescoinpbuned about lire 
tal of (he fees compared with the 
wire provided. Many were resentful 
tot the Fli sector had u virtual 
•duopoly in providing off-lhc-jub 
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jjhe IMS said the "significant" Y'l S 
wjute of at least 13 weeks of this 
was viewed ul its start with 
*®« trepidation by many employers. 
Asihey had neither the facilities nor 
“•upertise , they looked to their local 
re colleges to provide u solution. 
>M, the colleges had the rc- 
and the stuff, experience of 
^vocational courses and access 
Further Education Unit's voca- 
related curriculu. 
tM Manpower Services Commis- 
?®. Wu also criticized for providing 



equate guidelines at the start of 
gJKneme which were contradicted 


^ployers found the notion of 
jjwsferablc skills" enshrined in the 
unpractical. Most trainees 
scheme with a specific job in 
£5’ 10 1 programme which empha- 
J*"|eneral rather than specific train- 
attractive. 

JJ® thought the VI’S certifi- 
^Wjsofdoublfol value. 

•vuSW*. the report concludes that 


FIvIob visits by tutors are a feature of teaching practice everywhere. But, as David Morgan expiate* on page l^wben 
your rtudente ore In tiieschools of Kenya's remote Turkana desert region, they are the only form of Inspection possible. 


Falklands pay rate draws complaints 


The Falkland islands Government this 
week defended its moves to recruit 
teachers at salaries way below the 


• l 1 c «pon concludes that . 
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tracts to travel between remote farm 

SSfesSOT'SS 

aScrtisi^Unthe educa- 
tional press, has prompted complaints 


by Hilary Wilce 

to The TES about the low pay, 

But Mr Alistair Cameron, the Lon- 
don representative of the Falkland 
Islands Government, said he had 
heard no complaints about the salary 
and had had 130 applicants for the four 
or five jobs available. Last year 150 
people applied for the jobs. 

Although the pay was low the 
teachers would get a travelling allow- 
ance of £32 a month, and this would 
cover about half their living costs. 
The Job Involves travelbng between 


about three settlements, spending a 
fortnight living at bach. Teachers also 
have to keepTn touch with pupils by 
radio. 

Mr Cameron said the teachers were 
technically assistant teachers, working 
under the direct supervision of 
teachers in the capital, Stanley. 

Preference was given to recruiting 
teachers with qualifications, he said. 
Last year, all tne travelling teachers 
working In the Falkland Islands had 
postgraduate certificates in education. 




Health split 

Health and education aumonties 
are at odds over a potential 
classroom health risk. 5 

Integration 

A new way ofinwgrating 
children with special needs Into 
Mdi nary schools isbeing 

pioneered in Bradford. B 

Profile 

BcriI-odgcrdkstuUeds. 
paUtecfiniediiecwr. PauiLk 
^igem,*boi* ujral<ce ■ n 


Platform 

Helen Pain says that school 
libraries arc long overdue for 8 

greater role in tbecurriculum. 4 

Books in class 

English asaforeign language- 21 

Arts/Books 

Edinburgh: reports frora i Neli 
Munro an the Book Festival , 

„“; n i,«fnrandalj S HUSSflL- 



Better links 
sought 
with clergy 

by Bert Lodge 

While roost teachers In Church of 
England-aided schools are welcoming 
towards local clergy, there is also a 
strong ft* ling In the staffroom (hat 
when vicars enter schools “they are 
treading professionally on very thin 
ktf*. 

In a survey of staff si 1 1 hides te Ihe 
seven Anglican-aided secondary 
schools te the Oxford diocese, the Rev 
Dr John Gay comments: “it would 
seem that much more attention should 
be given at both initial and In -service 
clergy training levels to this Inter- 
professional dimension.” 

Dr Gay, director of the Culhom 
College Institute fbr research into 
church-related education, was asked 


MSS 


leaders and secondary heads to 
look into the views of teaching staffs In 
church schools. 

The survey found that on a large 
number of issues - such as whether 
church-appointed governors did a good 
job - at least half the teachers felt 
unable to express any opinion. The 
survey attributes this partly to lack of 
first-hand experience or knowledge. 

The survey found that 7 out of lvare 
against staffing policies which would 
discriminate In favour of appointing 
Only committed church people. 

Fifty-five per cent believe they 
should be schools for parents who want 
their children to have a Christian 
education. Bnt 77 per cent are against 
an exclusive policy of admitting only 
children of practising Anglicans. 


Between church and challtface. By Dr 
John Gay, Culham College Institute, 
The Maithouse, ISO East St Helen 
Street, Abingdon. £1.50. 


people by Nick Baker. Nicholas 
Tucke r on evacuation during the 
last war (picture); Brian Morton 
reviews Central Television’s 
Hooligan. 18-23 

Resources/Media 

Tony Gray on conversing with 
computers; Bob S heed on the 
benefits of word processing; Nick 
Baker on a paperback/ 
audiocassel repackage for slow 
readers; Mary Cruickshank 
reviews a video on rubella 
^ ... 24.25 
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Use the 
opportunity 

Most of the emphasis in public discus- 
sion of falling pupil numbers is on 
costs. One of the reasons why material 
resources arc scarcer than they need 
be, ministers say. is because local 
authorities have been slower chan they 
might have been in “taking surplus 
places out of service". 

There is some truth in this. But the 
emphnsison costs and economics tends 
to obscure other related issues - for 

( example, die need to use the fall in the 
numbers of pupils to improve the 
physical environment for education. 

( Yes, improve] The aim is better 
schools, remember.) 

As well as being a way of saving 
money, “taking surplus places out of 
service" can mean the opportunity to 
gel rid of bad old buildings and, 
generally, to raise standards by dispos- 
ing of unsatisfactory temporary - and 
permanent - buildings which had to be 
kept going when overcrowding and 
improvisation were the order of the 
I day, but are no longer needed now. 

Of course, the DES knows this 
perfectly well, and its architects have 
done a lot to show how n planned 
Improvement in buildings can be writ- 
ten into local reorganization schemes 
i as a priority, and how, when this is 
done, it is sometimes possible to 
I finance the up-grading of premises 
through property sales or redevelop- 
ment. 

A new OECD publication (page 8) 
provides some case studies of what can 
be done when education authorities 
put their minds to it. No fewer than 
i three of the six studies are drawn from 
\ England and' Wales - the others are 
From Canada, USA and Sweden. 

Schemes of this kind depend for 
their success on governments or educa- 
tion authorities which are forward 
looking and expansionist in outlook 
even when student numbers are con- 
tracting. When primary or secondary 
school numbers arc falling, space can 
Ire made available for nursery school- 
ing, teachers’ centres, adult education , 
community activities, or even, as 
ILEA proposes, for small factories and 
workshops to attract employment to 
inner areas. Advance in any of these 
directions, however, Is only possible if 


a public authority is prepared to keep 
moving forward. If all its energies arc 
bent on shutting down and curbing its 
own activities, then there won't be the 
initiative to make something really 
positive out of the trauma of closures 
or mergers. 

And of course it is the rhetoric of 
contraction and cutting-back which 
now echoes most loudly. Ministers arc 
afraid to say anything which might be 
construed as encouraging local author- 
ities to spend -even if this is justified as 
spending more to get even better value 
for money. It is high time to turn the 
spotlight ori school buildings once 
again and to stress (he need for a 
regular unspectacular programme of 
maintenance, remodelling and recon- 
struction with the aim, not just of 
preventing things from getting worse, 
but of making measurable progress 
towards a lime when all school build- 
ings have been brought up to a satisfac- 
tory standard. 

The fact is, of course, that far from 
(his happening, now, school buildings 
are deteriorating for lack of mainte- 
nance. Some arc just wearing out and 
will need to be replaced. The failure to 
carry out regular maintenance - and 
spend enough money on regular paint- 
ing and decorating and making good- 
is one of the reasons why so many 
schools built In the past 40 years now 
look so shoddy. The maintenance costs 
of schools built by the various consor- 
tia, using standardized components 
have been the subject of frequent 
argument. From the beginning, critics 
predicted these buildings would need 
more maintenance. What is not in 
dispute is that whatever the method of 
construction, buildings which are neg- 
lected deteriorate, and this is probably 
even more true of system-built 
schemes than tbose solid pre-First 
World War traditional structures . 
which delighted Sherlock Holmes 
when he surveyed the London skyline. 

Providing 
the back-up 

Bradford's implementation of War- 
nock on special needs, like that of a ! 
handful of other forward-looking 
l.e.a.s, goes well beyond the minimal 
requirements of the 1981 Act (page 8). 
The Bradford approach to Integration, 



however, has an essential component 
which it ought to be uniquely qualified 
to deliver. 

Co-operation across the services and 
professional disciplines is an aspiration 
that few local authorities can deliver, 
but it may well be the crucial factor if 
people with special needs are to get the 
support that they require, as distinct 
from what it is administratively conve- 
nient to provide. If Bradford, once 
arch-exponent of corporate manage- 
ment, cannot score on joint planning 
and practice, then little was learned 
from the corporatists. 

In any event, what stands out from 
the programme which Bradford is to 
pilot from next Enstcr is the joint 
service approach at all levels; the sort 
of cooperation foreshadowed in War- 
nock. but ducked in the subsequent 
legislation precisely because it had 
difficult implications which cut across 
departmental barriers. 

Bradford’s integration policy rests 
heavily on the principle that resources 
should follow the child, rather than the 
I other way about (the American buzz- 
I phrase is “delivery of services", a 
concept which - along with main- 
streaming, individual learning prog- 
rammes and provision of the least 
restrictive environment - the Bradford 
report seems to have picked up from 
the US rather than from Warnock). 

It proposes to carry this out by 
sotting up Special Education Needs 
Integration Support Services (SEN- 
ISS) teams, which will include psycho- 
logists and social workers as well as 
remedial and special school staff nnd 
other professional specialists, to back 
up teachers and pupils in mainstream 


schools. The aim is to provide assess- 
ment, individual programmes, in-ser- 
vice training, team-teaching, specialist 
skills or curriculum development, as 
required. 

The proposals at 16-19 are even 
more ambitious. They need to be - for 
an age-group whose progress since 
Warnock has been particularly dis- 
appointing because of the fuzziness of 
the 1944 Act, and the likelihood that 
individuals will slip through the gaps 
between services. Bradford's plan cuts 
through this danger area by holdly 
taking on educational responsibility up 
to (he age of 19 and setting out hopeful 
guidelines by which teachers in schools 
and FE colleges, and trainers in social 
education centres or open workshops, 
can work, plan and train together. 

None of this guarantees progress. 
Although the social services directo- 
rate recently changed the former adult 
training centres to social education 
centres in order ro pave the way for 
closer collaboration with the education 
department, the removal of the curri- 
culum emphasis on contract produc- 
tion work has correspondingly reduced 
the chance for the work experience 
which can help develop persona! inde- 
pendence and social competence. 
Consultation is still to come, and it is 
admitted that administrative nnd pro- 
fessional barriers still exist, but it 
would be encouraging for many if the 
city succeeds in blazing an integrated 
trail. 

Not much of 
a package 

There is nothing like August - espe- 
cially a wet, harvest-ruining August 
like this one- to damp down interest in 
teachers’ pny negotiations. The l‘W, 
package now being discussed by the 
local authorities (page I) shows just 
how little - to please the teachers or to 
please Sir Keith Joseph - can be 
scraped together within the extremely 
tight financial limits Sir Keith Ims set. 
And the teachers, of course, say they 
will not even look at proposals for 1986 
till 1985 hns heen disposed of. 

The railwayman now linvo the head- 
lines. Commentators are left speculat- 
ing on how an all-out rail strike would 
affect the wilting fortunes of Mrs 
Thatcher's government. Can Jimmy 


Knapp be persuaded to fulfil 
historic political function so far under 

s” k “i|| 7 VGCneral 

Will the travelling public turn then 
wrath on him or her? Such speculation 
will no doubt continue if the NURand 
British Railways, between them de- 
ride to make driver-operated lraii^the 
issue for which they make the public w 
to the stake. But alongside these 
widely publicized quarrels, other less 
dramatic confrontations are lining op 
Of these, the next may well concern 
the local government manual workers. 
When the two sides meet on Septem- 1 1 
ber 16, they will come together in 
knowledge that the teachers' dispute j 5 
far from being resolved and that by 
their intransigence, the teachers have 
already managed to push the em- 
ployers beyond the limits the govern- 
ment are trying to impose. 

One element in the teacheis' “suc- 
cess" (if that is the word for it) is to be 
found in Conservative losses at the 
May election. Just as the teachen' 
have got a better offer because the 
Conservatives lost control of Bum- 
ham, so too it is likely that the same 
shift of political balance will affect the 
local government manuals. 

The combination of events does not 
seem at nil helpful in encouraging an 
early end to the teachers' dispute. A 
combination of nn all-out struggle 
between the management of the rail- 
ways and the NUR, a winter of 
discontent affecting local government 
services and continued guerrilla war- 
fare in the schools, is enough to pul 
even the August weather in the shade. 
Tlic political consequences will make 
or break Mrs Thatcher's second term. 


"It la fell (hat (he reconciliation b 
curriculum matters of breadth ud 
depth la also crucial. In that ewe* 
lion, It la noted Hint the paper nukei 
some recommendations toward grater 
time concentration ns opposed to dis- 
persion and the Association accepb 
that some degree of such a trend might 
have a beneficial effect on pupBi* 
experience of success." 

From the response of the National 
Association of Inspectors and Educa- 
tional Advisers to the H MI paper The 
Curriculum from 5 to 15. 


Edinburgh notebook 


Auth ors, b ooks and cash registers 


Edinburgh Festival-goers are recog- 
nizable by their frantic air; whatever 
they are seeing at the moment they 
suspect something better, more dis- 
cussable might just be happening else- 
where. At least with the Book Festival 
you know you are In the right place. 
Everything is to be found In Charlotte 
Square in a collection of tents where 
you can watch paper-making- and 
printing demonstrations, covet (and 
then buy) books and attend literary 
events in the theatre and cliildren’s 
tent, which has its own attractively 
displayed collection of books for sale. 

While communiquds about policy 
and prospects, admissions of vetting 
and rumours of advertising on BBC, 
are vouchsafed to the public from 
private meetings of television people 
elsewhere In the city, writers encoun- 
ter their audience face to face with ! 
every sign of mutual enjoyment. 

Julian: Barnes, novelist and tele- 
vision critic, observed that censorship 
had moved from the book to the box in 
recent years. Perhaps, claimed a mem- 
ber of the audience, this is because 
books are less influential. Reading has 
always been a minority interest, cqun- 



HP 
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tered Mr Barnes. Too comfortable a 
reply, said his questioner. But we were 
all civilized smiles. Whether we like it 
.or not, books (for adult readers, 
anyway) are discussed by assumed 
equals, whose enjoyment involves 
more than tacit acceptance; television 
is perpetrated by a few for (or on) a 
mass audience whose main contribu- 
tion is to press the right button and so 
cast a ratings vote. 

Television and the book appeared 
on the menu together In The TES 
Scotland event discussed on page 23; 
This was well-attended, especially by 
teachers; in fnct ail . the children's 
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events were quickly sold out. Two 
sessions on Dr Who (of television, 
book and now computer-game fame) 
drew well-informed addicts from tadd- 

£* l ° ' Mna B er s- Producer John 
Nathan Turner still had one or two 

SjSj , th °S; Did you kliow 

the footless Daleks were inspired bv 
the gliding movements of the Georgian 
? an f Company? Or that Pat 
Phoenix (once Elsie Tanner of 

2 and Eartha Ki« had 
, noth been nominated to play Dr Who? 
There wu also the opportunity to 
shake hands with a Dalek. Weil 
.rubber. suckers, anyway. * 


Shirley Hughes, popular author/ 
illustrator, kept a capacity audience 
mesmerized with two specially-written 
funny poems, some lightning drawings 
and slides of the model for one of her 
favourite characters, the toy dog. Dog- 
ger. This was no mean feat, with 
listeners aged between one and 12 who 
could not all see as well as they might 
have wished. * 

Tlie next day, while Jan Pienkowski, 
another favourite illustrator, was hold- 
jjj a JjJIy-hooked painting session in 
the children s tent, Graham Swift, 
Julian Barnes, Tim Mo and Melvyn 
Bragg discussed The Novel Now. The 
contribution of feminist and Third 
World writers was acknowledged and 
Messers Barnes and Bragg crossed 
polite swords about the importance of 

Sje *** soZ s;; 

Mr Barnes said great writers just 
appened, Mr Bragg that they could 

not emerge Jn a vacuum. Plenty of foci 

memlnn f0nn di $™ssions. No 

mention of commercial pressure but 

mat in the How to Get Published 
session later in the day. 

; Numerous fashionable authors have 


“Ww* -u" .v 


appeared or are scheduled to appear 
during the Book Festival fortnight. , 
from Margaret Drabble to Kathy Ack- 
er, Alice Thomas Ellis to James Baa- 
win, Angela Carter to Salman Rush - 
die. Mr Rushdie shared a platform 
with travel writer Patrick Maninaw 
during a session organized by Grfflw 
magazine when the audience was tie* 

! ated to some of the mosl tnemorawc 
invective from Shame and » 
piece from Mr Mamham’s So 
From Cod in which he _P ersua :r~ 
trigger-happy South American P 0 ^ 
that his traveller’s cheques were Idwp* 
ty papers issued to one Thomas 
The second Book Festival feclwnj* 
great success, both finaadally an_ 
terms of enjoyment. Someone W 
have intended an implicit metaphor® 
placing all the book people on mb V Jg 
island in perpetual competition tm. 
screaming ambulances and w** 
changing gear. There is constant 
ure on the book from w®, (JJTj 
technological world. But therinS^® . 
tills filled the air too as readert^ 
gered away under their mountain <. 
signed copies. Hwfh er Ne» 
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Weak maths no 

barrier to new 


technology 


by Susannah Kirkman 


pyiuic at school maths docs not 
Btvat a person from adapting to new 
rfrdiaoloey in the workplace, says a 
report this week. 

Many employees without maths 
qualifications including some who 

.j-IimJ In "a efrnno iui>rc!nn" In. 


sdmitted to “a strong aversion" to- 
| aids Baths at school, were handling 
ib mathematical aspects of their jobs 
nth great confidence, according to 
research by Mr Tony Fitzgerald of 
Birmingham University. 

Tie report, published by the De- 
railment of Education and Science, 
looks at how the use of computers 
tBsatd work in 3i organizations, 
costly in industry and commerce. 
Employees who had hated ninths at 


were found to enjoy working 
nth and thinking about numbers, with 
de aid of 0 calculator or computer. 

Tew employees, old or young, in 
jutoror senior positions, could see 
cudi value to themselves in the 


cuhematics they had been subjected 
Hit school,” Mr Ht/gerald stales. 
Bat managers in the organi/atioits 
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i$tr qualifications in maths from 
w recruits, not because the new 
Btaology requires this, bat because, 
"a the current state of unemployment, 
pMple with higher levels were avail- 
w, Mr Fitzgerald says. 

Managers still assumed that pupils 
tho had achieved good scores on 
ttEtiwm] maths exams were more 
mylo succeed at work, even though 
ioe managers hml been siiipnsrd .0 
Iscapahihties of YTS trainees who 
«far fewer qualifications than emn- 
f^es usually demanded. 

Ik report warns that cm (duvets' 
Wng insistence on () level ninths as 


a qualification could increase the 
pressure on tcnchers “to resort to drill 
and rote learning ... to meet the 
dcnmiids for academic success from 
parents and pupils". Practical and 
investigatory work could be pushed 
out of the curriculum, and negative 
attitudes towards moths might con- 
tinue. 

Although it is impossible for schools 
to keep place with technological 
changes in industry, teachers should 
use computers to improve pupils’ 
motivation, the report recommends. 
But Mr Fitzgerald fears that schools 
might feel obliged to go on drilling 
pupils in outdated methods because 
they cnnnui afford enough calculators 
or microcomputers. 

And (he national criteria for maths 
in the new GCSE could cause schools 
to lac behind changes in the outside 
world if they are not continually re- 
viewed. the report insists. 

Modem technology has already in- 
validated the need for such traditional 
written methods as long multiplica- 
tion. subtraction, percentages and 
long division, Mr Fitzgerald suggests. 

Mr Fitzgerald's findings reinforce 
the need for changes in ninths teaching 
along the lines of the Cockcroft Re- 
port, according to the DES. 


/VfM 1 Technidogv and Mathematics in 
Employment, free Irma Publications 
Despatch Centre, Dl-S. Hiuicypol 
I ane. Klanmiiif. Muhlx.. 1IA7 I A7. 



Physics 
places are 
still vacant 


by Bert Lodge 


Places for physics graduates to start 
training as teachers this autumn were 
still vacant last week on the postgradu- 
ate certificate of education courses of 
almost all university departments 
offering the subject. 

Latest details from the Graduate 


Teacher Training Registry list 29 uni- 
versity departments witn vacancies 
and a funner 12 polytechnics or col- 
leges. Mr Bob Dunn, education junior 
minister, told the Commons last 
month that applications for PGCE 
physics were down by 3 1 .5 per cent on 
last year and 36.5 per cent on 1983. 

The GTTR points out that in addi- 
tion to vacancies in established shor- 
tage subjects such as maihs, science 
and craft, design and technology, there 
arc still vncanciesin many arts subjects. 


The registry reported in April that 
applications for the 1985 PGCE entry 


were down by 19,5 per cent compared 
with last year although primary ap- 
plications had increased by 8 per cent. 

Lt Col John Massle , secretary of the 
Central Clearing House and GTTR 
which processes the bulk of teacher 
training applications, said this week it 
was still loo early to know if there 
would be a significant change in the 
volume of applications this year. With 
A level results only just published the 
decisions following from them were 
still being made. 


Numbers taking up places are usual- 
ly considerably lower than numbers 
applying. Last year while 408 appli- 
cants were accepted for physics 686 
either withdrew or were not offered 
places. 


The tall report, puce £3.50, [s 
aifnhle from; The Curriculum Stii- 


uvnilnlilu from: The Curriculum Stu- 
dies Department, Faculty of Educa- 
tion. University of Birimnglmm, PO 
Box 363, Birmingham, Bis JIT. 


Scott Howells celebrated his thirteenth 
birthday this week by aihlcvlng his 
luiig-rhcThlii.-il uiuliitliHi In lie » junior 
linlicc patrolman fur the liny. A pallet 
linage liuvcr collected Seult, whu Is 
suffering from cancer, from his home 
near Bristol. His day included a tour'of 
the Severn Bridge and a "motorway 
chase". 



ICC to be rallying point for pay action 



year’s Trades Union Congress is 
rW 0 provide teachers' leader* with 
« rallying call to their troops for 
industrial action over their nav 
^in the autumn. 

JR TOC - which meets in the first 
September in Blackpool - will 
by the National Union of 
”™rs to pledge foil support for the 

■JEJ j " 1 *!? c ' r . s,ru BB' c for freely 
fair P Q y deals". 

u« NUT’S motion call on the T UC 
Agnize that - "while the local 
?“®nties have Tailed to discharge 
2ft ! l * ^c teachers " - "the 
to a i™ 1 willemem 
PrtraSS*”- pay dispute is central 
RS 0 *. wrth Us use of arbitrary 
local government and 
SffJ*. 16 *?***, cuts in rale 
financial penalties and 
measures". 

IAVT i^ndment from the NAS/ 
Ihe iJIEJI * settlement in line wiih 
judge* iSPi!! for .,!°P civil servants, 
Anoil™ *PP military personnel. 
aJJSJL "J 1 ion, tabled h v the 
hJru f V mver »»ity teachers, 
Scbonlfir 1 “ n,0ns t*» congratulate 
^_^°lteacher unions on their ac- 


hy Richard Garner 


(ion to secure a belter pny deal - and 
convene, if necessary, 11 conference of 
all public sector trade unions to coor- 
dinate their pay approach for next 
year's negotiations. 

Other educational issues likely to be 
raised at this year's congress include a 
call from the National Association of 
Schoolmnsters/Uninn of Women 
Teachers for the TUC to urge the 
government to extend the responsibil- 
ity oT the Department of Education 
and Science to include training in its 
remit. 

its motion also says that the exten- 
sion uf 1 he Youth ' T raining Scheme to a 
two-year scheme will only be success- 
ful ii courses can be run in schools as 
w ell as colleges- a point it has made in 
ti visii to Lord Young, the minister 
with responsibility for overseeing the 
government’s training policy- 

In a second motion, the NUT also 
calls on the TUC to condemn the 
increasing centralization of _ control 
over education - particularly m terms 
of what it describes as the Govern- 
ment's attempt to impose a national 
curriculum in schools. 

The NAS/UWT. in a motion which 


will give it the limelight In the debate 
over whether the TUC should have a 


over whether the TUC should have a 
pay pact with an incoming Laboui 
government, calls for discussions with 
tiic Government over a pay strategy 
“with the advent of a government 
committed to the expansion of the 
economy". 

Meanwhile, both Mr Fred Jarvis, 
general secretary of the NUT, and Mr 
Fred Smithies, general secretary of the 
NAS/UWT, retain their seats on the 
TUC’s ruling General Council under 
the new rule which rives any union 
with more than 1QD.UOO members an 
automatic seat on it. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, and Ms Diana Warwick, 
general secretary of the AUT, are 
among 24 candidates fighting for the 1 1 
general council seats reserved for the 
smaller unions. . 


Take out a year's subscription to The 
Times Educational Supplement and we 
will also send you a FREE copy of the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations* to 
equip you with tire memorable things 
to say, together with a FREE copy of 
Fowler’s Modem English CJsage* — the 
standard work for writers. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send it 
with your cheque or postal order for 
£36.00 to the address below. 

Offer applies to new subscribers in the 
Clnited Kingdom only and closes on 
September 30 1985. 

• paperback edition 


THE TIMES 


Mrs Barbara Lloyd, a Welsh execu- 
tive member of the NUT who was only 
elected to office 18 months ago, is one 
of 11 candidates contesting the six 
seats reserved for women on the 
general council. 


Educational Supplement 



Former DES official dies 


The Reverend Sir Herbert Andrew, 
permanent aecreUry at 
(usd later Department) of Education, 
from 1963 to 1970, has died at fibj»we 
at Eden bridge, where he »» assistant 

^Educated at Manchester Granunar 

Schod and Corpus Cbrbti,(^ord, he 

fiftMssaswffis 

the Patent Office in 1931 and 

ha the Board of Trade, where he r«elo 

member of the 


taue Boars 01 ir*** — , . 

S 


Government to Join the EEC. 

If be had strong views on educational 
questions, he kept them very much to 
himself. His colleagues saw him as a 
5!K2d sceptical figure whose main 
managerial concerns werevrithkeephig 

ittrofS:araSd.d 

sssflrsrtw?? 

-ajKsSsss 

°‘!Kr , «KS« 

North - 
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PLATFORM 


4. i diuul library services lnv« pass- 
up opportunities for clar- 
^^ftifying the library’s rnle in 
Kw/ichnol, according to the report 
School libraries: the foundations of the 
curriculum, front the Lilirary anti In- 
formation Services Council (LISC) 
working parly. “For 50 years, libraries 
in this country have been above mid 
□pari from educational controversy. 
While arguments raged about compre- 
hensive reorganization, streaming and 
other educational issues, the library 
appeared uncontroversial. There has 
been only one issue, that of resources. 
Instead of resolving the question of 
what libraries arc for in schools, libra- 
rians and teachers concentrated on 
asking for more resources without 
which, they felt, the library could not 
fulfil its task." 

Today, however, there is not a 
school En the country that can afford to 
delay any longer addressing itself to 
recognizing the potential role of its 
library and librarian within the school 
curriculum. The impact upon society 
of the rapid growth of information and 
developments in information technol- 
ogy must be recognized, curriculum 
modified, and the library must come 
out of the cold. 

For some time now, educational 
practitioners, researchers, writers, 

Q mmental reports, and concerned 
ss such as the Library Associa- 
tion’s School Libraries Group, have 
canvassed for the school library to be 
recognized as a vital element of mod- 
ern day education. Unfortunately, 
their influence has been limited, and 
the LISC working party’s report pro- 
vides much supportive evidence or the 
continued underuse of libraries in 
many schools. 

The National Association of Inspec- 
tors and Educational Advisers re- 1 
ported that there was a “lack of 1 
understanding by teachers of the pur- ! 
poses of a school library, and ways in 
which it should be used in the curricu- < 
ium so thar it is still regarded as a < 
peripheral concern”. This peripheral t 
nature of the school library is further \ 
evidenced by information skills and r 
library use being seen in many schools s 
as additional, and not integral, to the I 
whole school curriculum. q 

As the Council of Educational Tech - e 

nology Rd vised the workin 



provision for school librariesTdTf 
Northern Ireland and , . u “««la 



Left on the shelf 


Helen Pain says that the “information explosion” hastens the day when the school 
1 ibrary must have a role in the whole curriculum . 

must be recognized (hat no longer Rnd appraisal of likely sources of standing of these aims, a recognition of 

re provide pupils > witfi ail Chat they information) the potential role of the library and 

to know for their adult lives, hut 3 How do I gel to the information? cooperation with all teaching depart - 

id we must prepare them to be (the tracing and location of indi- ments. 


I It must be recognized that no longer 
I can we provide pupils with all that they 
need to know for their adult lives, hut 
instead we must prepare them to be 
independent information seekers and 
users through the inculcation and de- 
velopment of information skills. Thus, 
learning to locate and handle informa- 
tion in whatever form it takes must 
become central to the curriculum, and 
the role of the school library with its 
emphasis upon the provision, dissemi- 
nation and efficient use of information 
must become recognized as integral to 
this curriculum development. 

The LISC working party report 
recommends that “every teacher has to 
be a teacher of information handling 
skills and library use”, and that a whole 
school policy on information skills 
should underlie all other aspects of 
| curriculum planning, being integrated 
into the curriculum policy for all 
subjects. 

For those teachers who argue that 
examination requirements limit 
opportunities for "extras" such as 
tuition in information skills, the LISC 
working party found many examiners' 
reports commenting upon the need for 
science and information-handling syl- 
labuses to be seen as synonymous, and 
quotes in its report a critique of A level 
environmental studies, “Above all, the 
examiners arc looking for evidence of 
a candidate's quality in structuring and 
punmlng a worthwhile investigation 
which is far more likely to emerge from 
a clearly defined, specific, concisely 
written topic than from voluminous, 
ill-focused compendia”. 

So what arc these vital information 
skills which nil pupils should acquire in 
preparation for their adult lives in a 
rapidly changing world, where new 
facts and Ideas have to be acquired 
continually? These have been clearly 
Identified for us in the Schools Council 
Bulletin 9 , which demonstrates that all 
learning assignments follow a very 
similar pattern of questions which 
should be asked when seeking and 
using information. 

These questions are: 

1 What do I need to do? (the formula- 
tion and analysis of need) 
i 2 Where could I go? (identification 


vidual resources) 

4 Which resources shall I use? (the 
examination, selection and rejection 
of individual resources) 

5 How shall I use the resources? (the- 
interroeation of resources) 

6 What should I make a record of? 
(the recording and sorting of in- 
formation) 

7 Have 1 got the information I need? 
(interpretation, nnalysis, synthesis 
and evaluation) 

8 How should 1 present it? (presenta- 
tion and communication) 

9 What have I achieved? (evaluation) 

A copy of this Bulletin was sent to 
every secondary school in Great Bri- 
tain encouraging the integration of 
information skills into the curriculum, 
thereby evidencing the School Coun- 
cil’s concern for education to meet the 
expanding needs of society for in- 
formation awareness and capability. 

Information skills should be taught 
by subject teachers and chartered 
librarians working in partnership in the 
school. Good chartered librarians 
have much to offer their teacher 
colleagues, ns the LISC report points 
out. They are familiar with the skills 
required of today's independent lear- 
ner faced with multi-media informa- 
tion sources; with the library’s role in 
the personal development of the child 
through the satisfaction of the in- 
formation nnd imaginative needs; with 
the range of media relevant to all areas 
of the curriculum, together with aids 
and criteria for their selection; with 
reference and inquiry work, including 
search strategics; with the wide variety 
of information sources including multi- 
media and on-line, together witli in- 


With all of this to offer, the inci- 
dence of chartered librarians em- 


scnoois in tngiana and Wales, only 
690 chartered librarians are employea, 
while in Scotland, following the re- 
commendations of the Stimpson Re- 
port that all secondary schools of over 
600 pupils should employ a chartered 
librarian, 40 per cent of secondary 
schools meet this recommendation, 
lack of funding hampering further 
expansion. Some local education au- 
thorities are recognizing that if their 
schools are to provide curriculum 
relevant for today’s child, then the 
expertise of a chartered librarian, 
together with an integrated school 
library providing relevant materials 
and services promoting active learning 
and the development of information 
skills, are essential. 

New posts in schools for chartered 
librarians are slowly on the increase (in 
198! there were 560 chartered libra- 
rians employed in schools), and an 
example of the growth was cited in The 
TES of December 7, 1984. it was there 
reported that Suffolk was stipulating 
that each school should have a qual- 
ified librarian. Tom Co mthwait ^ Suf- 
folk's deputy education officer, was 
quoted as saying “County councillors 
accepted the argument that if you huve 
limited resources, you need quulificd 
people to manage them aiul make sure 
they arc used to the full ... Wc 
wanted to make sure school libraries 
had a life of their own, ami amid 
operate as an integral part of the 
school curriculum.” At a lime when 
resources are limited but society's 
information needs are great, it is 
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Ub J ary "i? of ?VP ,ls essential that teachers encourage their 
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HE?* Association. 

I he LISC working party 
states that there is a "lacfofLfi 
guidelines from the DES on 
library provision’’, and evident 
received which commented 
critically. 1 he result is that the™ ^ 
emphasizes that “there is an IK 
need to replace indifference withS 
dance and leadership at national 
loca levels. Some local authorities^ 
making strenuous efforts to 
their school libraries and scbotSSC 
services in order to secure the e£ 
ttonnl benefits wc have describe 
There arc disturbing indications ih» 
others may, for lack of resource 
choose the opposite course unless (it 
Government gives some indication 
that this would be unwelcome . ' 
In total, the report makes eiili' 
recommendations to the DES aimedtt 
providing governmental support fa 
school library development and fa 
tegration into the curriculum. TW 
arc followed by a further eleven re- 
commendations to education and lib- 
rary authorities, which conclude Tb 
urgently consider the implicates oi 
information technology for inform- 
tion-skills teaching and fortbeiuffly 
and resourcing of school llbraritiY 
Where chartered librarian! are em- 
ployed already in schools, It must lie 
ensured that they are provided will 
opportunities to share their emertke 
with teacher colleagues. Tunxil 
working in partnership, teachers sod 
librarians enn provide planned oppor- 
tunities for children to use taj 
services nnd to develop iafomuiloQ 
skills using appropriate materials, 
these opportunities being integral (o 
the subject curriculum. 

Bodies such ns the School Libraries 
Group or the Library Association will 
continue to advocate the employment 
of chartered librarians in schools, and 
to emphasize the role of the school , 
library ns essential in oil areas of the 
curriculum; in the promotion of ibe 
reading hnbit; in the development d 
information skills; in the provision afa 

E rofcssionnl about resources availabk 
otli within and outside the school. 
They will not be alone in this, bat 
without the essential support d fet 
!>1:S, local education authorities and | 
teachers in the schools, it will be « 
long, slow struggle, and, in the mean - 1 
time, the losers will be the children in 
our schools. Is their loss ofeducalioosl 
opportunity going to lie on your con- 
science? 


School libraries : the foundations of iht 
curriculum. Report of the Library aw 
Information Services Council's ww* 
ing party on school library service!. 
IIMSO. 1984. 


Helen Pain is a lecturer In the Depart- 
ment of Library and Information Stu- 
dies, Loughborough University, and a 
committe member of the School Librar- 
ies Group of the Library Association- 


NEWS 


Stoke Poges staff in row 
over new headship 


New rifls have emerged at the troubled 
Buckinghamshire school, four of 
whose pupils were drowned on a 
recent school visit to Land’s End. 

Teachers at the school have been 
angered by the decision ofthe educa- 
tion authority to appoint a temporary - 
head from this September, in theplece 
of Mr Alec Askew, the head In charge 
of tiie school trip, who resigned four 
weeks ago. 

They have written to Mr -Charles 
Oarrett, the chief education officer, 
saying the post should have gone to 
Mrs Josie Richardson, the school's 
deputy head, and also protesting about 
the way the new appointment was 
announced. Staff were sent the same 
circular letter as parents, telling them 
of the decision. 

The man appointed to run the school 
is Mr John Tyier, who has been 
undertaking special projects for the 


by Hilary Wilce 

authority, among them Writing a gui- 
dance manual for heads. 

Mr Tyler, who has said he will not be 
applying for the headship of Stoke 
Poges Middle School, is expected to be 
at the school for at least a term. Mr 
Garrett said it made sense to have 
someone heading the school who hnd 
been outside the tragic events. 

Mr Garrett has now written to the 
five teachers who signed the letter of 
protest saying he recognized their 
disappointment at the wny they were 
told about the appointment. 

Mr James Ireland, chairman of the 
school governors, welcomed Mr Tyl- 
er’s appointment. He said he had been 
pressing for additional h«in m »h» 


Mr Ireland said he hoped there 
would be a settled start to the school 
term. But some parents had said they 
would not send their children back 

An5 8S n t h !r fuV 1 i5 si P cd * he sa id. 

And others had said they would not 

M* Robin Arrington" a 
staff member who was also bn the fatal 
riXlhS ab ° sti H thc * e - About a dozen 
taffiyjd!" to™ 1 ™ 1 i» ill. Mr. 

parents of lhe four 
schoolboys who Were swept to their 
deaths on the school trip have reacted 
tbc co . unt y council's decision 
priS. “ lnq " l,y “'° the lr "8= d y in 


ILEA focuses (Hi blade 
teachers’ promotion 

by Geraldine Hackett 


pressmg for additional help at the top ^The na»nt« , 

ofthe school evorsincethe tragedy an§ ' taformecUbaiiVrh? ■ ^ WCre not 

before Mr Askew announce! h& re- duSs ta rt r^m^T7\? hich “ 
tirement. “It was fairly obvious he Hun? IMS?u T * Ju «ty 
would have to give Sis time and - 

attention to these other matters.” he Thatcher, andto her MP 

' ' for ,a public inquiry. 




Plans to monitor promotion of black 
teachers In inner-London schools are 

£* M *° Inner London EduS 
ho " Authority this year 

££ae«s'8j'sss 

The teachers’ unions wen* 

sue 


promotion ladder. 

Mr Steve Bundrcd, 
ILEA's finance commits 
report stems from the cor 
ca that the criteria us 
teachers to be moved hi 
orlionatc effect on black l 
of the criteria was lengtl 
The report says there 
valuing of the skills and 
black teachers can cunt 
serious development of a 
and anti-racist curricului 
It challenges the idea 
are apppointed in a net 
suggests that criteria like 
prenen&ibility and pupil < 
applied subjectively and 
handicaps black people. 

The working party, cl 
Gerry Davis, an ILEA in 
evidence from the teache 
the Commission for Rat 



PRIMARY 


Head refutes race bias allegations 

k.. C. u n i! 


A North London primary school head, 
whose resignation is sought by a black 


insure group, has saul she would 
jrclcome a local authority inquiry into 
allegations against her. 

Sirs Pamela Zaluski, aged 4h, head 
Park Lane primary school in Wcmb- 
S; Brent, told The TES this week she 
blleved she was the victim of a 
campaign mounted by n small group of 
rarenls and outsiders. 

She said she could answer allega- 
tions of racial discrimination. “Tlic 
complaints are unjustified and I would 
welcome an inquiry into them", added 
ft Mb Zaluski. 

He complaints, contained in a 2U- 
jjouatore petition last November to Mr 
Adrian Arsons, Brent’s director of 
education, now include claims that; 
•Hindu children have been obliged to 
eat meat and Muslims to cal pork; 

• Parents were not notified of their 
right to stand as governors; and 

# Some children have been sent 
unnecessarily to sec educational 




the original petition, the com- 
Is were of “unmannerly” bc- 
iour by the head and of “torture 
tad harassment” or children. 

Mrs Zaluski told The TES this week 
that of the 20 signatories, 12 hud 
subsequently written to her saying (hey 
had doI understood what they were 
signing and wished to be disassociated 
bom the petition. Six other names 
wre found to be people not directly 
connected with the school . 

Mrs Zaluski added; “That boiled it 
down to one or two names. I have ii 
truer from the authority snying they 
have investigated the petition nnd 
qoix of it could he substantiated.” She 
also had a petition supporting her 
Hoed by 60 parents. 

December » Mrs 1’ Bhat wrote to 


Mr Parsons about the treatment of her 
son. u second year junior. Mrs Zalus- 
ki's union, the National Union of 
1 cache rs, lias said it is considering 
tnking legal action against Mrs Bhat 
for defamation. 

Park Lane school lias about 350 
children on roll From 100 families and 
uround half arc of Asian origin. One 
third are from Af re-Caribbean fami- 
lies and around 15 per cent arc white. 

At the beginning of this year the case 
was taken up bv u local pressure group, 
the Black Collective. A leaflet was 
produced claiming there was racism at 
Park Lane. It said; “Black children are 
being humiliated, harassed, forced 
into educationally sub-normal schools 
and made to eat unsuitable foods.” 

It claimed that over recent years 
black parents had taken their children 
away from the school because of the 
head’s attitude. And it called for the 
sacking of Mrs Zaluski, Mr Tom 
Bryson, chairman of the school gov- 
ernors and Mr David Sassoon, an 
assistant education officer for Brent. 

Mr John Fernandes, a member of 
the collective and lecturer at Kilburn 
Polytechnic, believed undue pressure 
had been put on parents to retract their 
signatures from the original petition. 

Mr Fernandes - the centre of public- 
ity two years ago when he claimed that 
police cadets’ essays at Hendon Police 
College contained racist rcmarks-said 
the collective organized two meetings 
between pnrcnts at Park Lane and 
education officers. 

The first wns attended by about 40 
people but by the second numbers had 
dwindled to about eight. He cites this 
us another example of parents being 
“frightened off". 

On Mnrcli 1 1 the collective wrote to 
Mr Parsons saying they wanted written 
answers to complaints about: 


by Sarah Bayliss 



Pamela Zaluski . . . claims campaign against her. 


• The absence of suitable vegetarian 
food and Muslim children hnving to eat 
pork; 

• Inappropriate punishments such as 
removing shoes and writing lines; 

• The lack of notification to parents 
about the election of parent governors; 

• The non-existence of a parent 
teacher association; 

• A school uniform which required 
chldren to wear clothes in one colour 
rather than four as described in the 
school handbook; 

ft The lack of supervision outside the 
classroom - for example, in play- 


gounds; and 


Parents feeling that their children 
were referred to educational psycho- 
logists for reasons “beyond their com- 
prehension”. 

Mrs Zaluski said she had not been 
asked to attend the meetings with 
parents and nor had the specific allega- 
tions ever been put to her. “If these 
were grave concerns surely parents 
shonlahavc come into school to see me 
rather than organizing petitions out- 
side. The school broenure says 1 am 
available at any time and if parents 
came in 1 sec them there and then." 


The TES pul the allegations to her. 
Firstly, she said she was not responsi- 
ble for school meals but was aware that 
vegetarian pupils were not being ade- 
quately fed. She had, therefore, orga- 
nized a lobby of parents to go to the 
education committee to request that a 
school kitchen be built. The committee 
had agreed last month to do a feasibil- 
ity study. 

She had also got assurances that 
processed meat, such as sausages, did 
not contain pork, unsuitable for Mus- 
lims. 

Children had been made to take 
their shoes off when there was a 
playground craze three or four years 
ago for “Kuna Fu”-style kicking. She 
did not think that lines were an 
inappropriate punishment far chil- 
dren. 

It was not true that parents had not 
been properly notified about the pa- 
rent-governor elections. There had 
been a PTA at the school but it had not 
met recently. 

Allegations about uniform were un- 
true. ‘t4o head in Brent can direct 
what children wear in primary 
schools." 

She did not understand the allcga- 


classroom health risk 


in 


Health and education authorities are 
>1 odds over a potential classroom 
taJlh risk. 

Under dispute are nursery and re- 
option classrooms which have toilet 
tftts immediately ndjnccnl to them, 
separated only ny swing doors, a 
jjjjeen, or a pun it ion. Their use has 
tan questioned tty some doctors after 
outbreaks of dysentery in parts of the 
®tihof England ( 1'lts August 16). 

The doctors point out that (ho 
can be spread by tiny droplets 
W fofected water spraying out from the 
as they are flushed and so 
^laminating children in the class- 
room. 

In Hull, which had a major outbreak 
? dysentery last year. Dr James 
toinlop, the city environmental health 
hectical officer, has spoken out strong- 
V against this building design and 
*ntlen up his views in the medical 
Press. 

fir Ran jit Bandaranaykc, the en- 
^nmcntal health officer in Brad- 
which also had an extensive 
outbreak of the illness last year, said 
™t although it was known that dysen- 
*ry could be spread by the so-called 
■mosoI effect of water droplets, it was 
rjPpssible to prove that particular 
^rirownenl were responsible 

disease spreading. 

.We have already pointed out to the 
the*? u n aut hority the dangers or 
Ha . nds arrangement and 1 
u«z! reland the y plan to take some 
X as »on as possible.” 
f.rP 1 “hool design experts have de- 
Ti™ fl l ? c open plan arrangement. 
Hallows young children to get 
* doakro °m»n time, to be under 
.constant supervision of the class 
thrir t r ’ “P 1 * t0 ° c encouraged to wash 
Jiands a ^ er going to the toilet. 
Ihrtrni. ner London Education Au- 
JF'"* the leading providers of 
sisErj? e ducation in the country, in- 

■Scry chses™ 086111 ® 111 *** 

auntoL^S?-? 5 knve a washroom for 
artT3« chl n opening off the play 

ftwjsrsff you are ,a,kin 8 a o° ut 

of w ho have no sense 

Wlss wandering off to." 

SSa^kW* p «weU. head of the 
ft "vnmiirt ■ £r dui g design section, said. 

sho PheJd ^ dicrOUS " to have 10 ' 
when ren oul t0 ,he tDilel I** 1 
^re supposed to be learn- 


by Hilary Wilce 

ig to be independent, she said. 

The open plnn system is used widely 
in nursery classes, nnd to a lesser 
extent in reception classes. A spokes- 
man for the Department of Education 
and Science snid this week that no 
figures were available for flic number 
of those classes in use but children 
using such facilities were alwnys close- 
ly supervised, and the arrangement 
was intended to tench them personal 
hygiene. 

In Bradford, where about 40 per 
cent of the city’s nurseries have the 
arrangement, Mr Frank 
senior development officer, said: tnc 
health authorities frown on it, but they 
can see that there are two sides to the 
issue." 

It is widely agreed that poor Mrson- 
al hygiene is the prime reason for the 
spread of the illness, which causes 
acute sickness and diarrhoea. 

Strict cloakroom cleaning and hand 
washing regimes are considered to be 
the mam ways of preventing the illness 
spreading in schools and nurseries, but 
building improvements can help. 

In Bradford, environmental health 
authorities have suggested wide-rang- 
ing improvements to schools, includ- 
ing the constructiori of lobbies be- 
tween cloakroom and classroom areas, 
and improved ventilation and heating. 

But architects estimate that the 
proposed programme cou d cost mii- 
tionsTand the Tory-controlled author- 
ity's school building sub-committee 
has demanded that any improvements 
be funded from a general council food. 

The authority has ^ready spent 
£12,000 on additional cleaning offic- 
ers’ time, paper towels and disinfec- 



tant since the outbreak began. It has 
replaced wooden toilet soats with more 
hygienic plastic horseshoe-shaped 
scats, nnd improved the lighting in 
some cloakroom areas. 

But Bradford teachers allege the 
authority has been slow to react to the 
epidemic and is still putting Inadequate 
resources into coping with nealth prob- 
lems in schools. 

Mr Ian Murch, secretary of the 
Bradford division of the National Un- 
ion of Teachers, said a number of 
teachers had gone down with the 
illness during last year’s epidemic, and 
the hygiene precautions meant a lot of 
extra work for teachers. A number of 
meetings had been held with the 
authority, he said. .... 

“We are saying that there should be 
someone free in every primary school 
to look after children who are sick, or 
who need to go to the toilet. But the 
authority just says it costs money, and 
there is no additional money in the 

bU Efoctors fear that the cod wet 
weather of this summer could herald a 
resurgence of the disease in the au- 
tumn The illness -shigella sonnei- k a 
domestic type of dysentery which 
thrives in cold, damp conditions. 

In Leeds, where an outbreak of the 
illness caused a day nursery to be 
closed this spring. Dr Martin Schwei- 
eer the city’s environmental health 
medical officer, said new ways of 

managing outbreaksof the Illness were 
being examined. “We are very con- 
cerned, and we certainly feel vulner- 
able,” he said. . 

Health, social services and educaion 
officials were putting together educa- 
tional materials for parents and 
teachers, and looking at -ways of log- 
ging early signs of an outbreak, he 
Sid. They were also examining what 
trainee nursery nurses are taught ab- 
out the illness. „ , . 

In Bradford all first schools are 
being alerted to watch out for the 
illness in the coming terra, and a new 
oreventatlve regime of hand washing 
with soap and disinfectant, the use of 
an antiseptic hand cream, and paper 
towels has been developed for any 
institution hit by dysentery 

A forther hazard -- outside toilet 


"dor d«I«m ra ™' 

flea. 


lions alioul non-supervision. Al play- 
time teachers did playground duty and 
during the lunch hour dinner Indies 
were employed. 

There naa not been an educational 
psychologist on the school premises for 
a year and no child had been sent to a 
special school for five to six years. 

Mrs Zaluski pointed out that there 
had been an HMI report on the school 
three ycais ago and it had been “quite 
good . The report said relationships 
between teachers and children were 
good and there was a general atmos- 
phere of “harmony and interest”. It 
had suggested that more work needed 
to be done within the context of 
Brent's policy for multicultural educa- 
tion. 

Mrs Zaluski said more multicultural 
books had been bought, celebrations 
such as the end of Ramadan were 



ght, 

Muslim classes for children were being 
run by u Muslim tcacbcr nnd the local 
Imam, and English as a second lan- 
guage classes were held twice a week 
for parents. 

Last month the Black Collective and 
eight other organizations representing 
ethnic minorities in Brent wrote to the 
governing body of Park Lane asking 
why no steps had been taken to “end 
the harassment of black children". 

Last week Mr Ron Anderson, 
Labour's education spokesman, said 
he had copies of the pressure groups’ 
complaints and letters to the director 
of education. Calling for an inquiry he 
said that five documents contained 
serious complaints about the treat- 
ment of ethnic minorities at theschool. 

Mr Parsons and Mt Sassoon were 
both on leave this week. Mr Bryson 
was also unavailable for comment. 


pre-war buildings. 



cottish 
Education 


The Scottish edition of The Times 
Educational Supplement is 20 years old 
next month. To mark the occasion a special 
16-page survey devoted to Scottish 
education will be published in both The 
Times Educational Supplement and The 
Times Educational Supplement Scotland on 
August 30. 

Among the features will be a reflection by 
Colin MacLean, TESS’S founding editor , 
on why the separate edition was started. Sir 
James Munn and Dr Joe Dunning , authors 
ofthe reports which led to new secondary 
courses and examinations, will discuss how 
the years and the politics since 1977 have 
treated their pioneering efforts. And Willis 
Pickard , editor ofthe TESS , will analyse a 
failure in the Scottish system. 


Make sure of this and every weekly issue of 
either The Times Educational Supplement or 
The Times Educational Supplement Scotland 
by placing an order with your newsagent. 
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j® TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 23.8.85 


Give your class a flying start 
withTFs Student Range. 


It’s everything 
you said 
it should be. 

At Texas Instruments we believe in 
doing our homework. Particularly 
when designing calculators to help 
students get ahead faster with maths. 

So for many years we have built 
up a close dialogue with maths 
teachers of students of all ages. 

We’ve told you our technical 
capabilities. You’ve given us your 
views and suggestions. And we have 
incorporated them in our models 
after thorough tests in schools. 

For instance: 

You told us of the crying need 
fora basic calculator that 
would truly stand up to the 
! flnigh and tumble of primary 
school use. 

So we came up with the TI-1100 II. 
Designed to protect the school’s 
investment, not only does it last, it’s 
economical too. While from the child- 
ren’s view, it’s very straightforward to 
use. 

We put in solid protective plastic 
. instead of rubber keys tor durability. 
Tie keys are large and textured to 
st0 P fingers slipping and encourage 
.topid, accurate keystrokes. And the 
fuse is sealed to protect the long-life 
. pteries from inquisitive young 
togers. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS TMIOO H 


I 


We also made the 8-digit display 
large, clear and easy to read. And 
with your encouragement we placed 
the negative sign in its rightful place, 
on the left: hand side of die display 
(many calculators put the minus to 
the right of digits, which can be very 
confusing). 

Error and Memory indicators? We 
included these too. Well, you strongly 
urged we should. 

You suggested we add display 
indicators so that students can 
follow the algebraic logic. 

We did exactly that on the 71-30 
Galaxy, the calculator for up to 
A-Levels. Now they help students 
understand why 2+3x5 makes 17 
and not 25. 
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You also asked us to take 
particular care of keyboard 
design. 

So on the TI-30 Galaxy we provide 
the largest keys and the most 
ergonomic keyboard with the clearest 
logical grouping of functions. 

And the Galaxy comes in a 

rugged protective case- with a 

manual written by teaching 

specialists. Who better? 

You asked for a programmable 
calculator powerful enough to 

execute advanced scientific 

computations and sophisticated 
programmingryet easy-to-use. 
What happened? 


We made the TI-66 Program- 
mable, for college and university use. 
It has all the power needed but is a 
model of simplicity. For example, we 
designed in display mnemonics 
which identify program contents so 
the program is more understandable 
and readable. 
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We also listened to your concerns 
about cost. Despite the TI-66’s 
sophistication it’s within reach of all 
advanced students -and the price 
includes a comprehensive 200-page 
user’s manual. 

But the T7 learning process 
doesn’t stop with our regular teachers. 

We also add to our knowledge of 
what’s best for students from lessons 
gained in other European countries. 
Working with school authorities and 
Ministries of Education. And 
organising teachers’ seminars on our 
products. 

In fact, we’re so confident about 
our student calculators we gave them 
our unique 2- year guarantee. The TI 
Student Range -it sets the pace, but 
is well worth catching up with. 

If you’d like more information, 
please telephone or write to: 

Texas Instruments, 

Manton Lane, Bedford MK41 7PA. 
(0234) 6321L 

Tfyaq 

Instruments 

Creating useful products 
and services for you. 
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by Susannah KIrkman 


Bradford is to pioneer a new program- 
me «o integrate children with special 
educational needs into mainstream 
education. 

The two-year project, to he laun- 
ched at Easier, will create a team of 
teachers, psychologists and social 
workers who will support children with 
special needs in mainstream schools. 
They will draw up individual program- 
mes for the pupils and will offer 
back-up to the teachers and schools 
concerned. 

The team, who will include remedial 
teachers uml staff from special schools, 
will also put on in-service training 
courses for teachers in mainstream 
schools. As numbers in special schools 
fall, stnff will he freed to improve links 
between schools and parents, and 
between speciul and mainstream 
schools. 



Individual programmes will be drawn 
up tor sped a] needs pupils In main- 
stream schools. 


'Hie project will involve more than 
60 nursery, primary and secondary 
schools, as well us colleges and spccinl 
schools. 

Upper schools are to appoint a 
senior member nf staff responsible for 
special u du cat ioual needs who will 
develop an appropriate curriculum, as 
well as organize the work of particular 
pupils. First and middle schools arc 
also to make more scale posts available 
for special needs teachers. 

And the number of peripatetic 
teachers for visually-handicapped and 
hearing-impaired children will be 
increased. 

Another significant change is Brad- 
ford's decision to accept responsibility 
for the education of all 16 to 19-ycar- 
olds with special educational needs, 
whether they arc still at school, attend- 
ing an FE college or training nt a social 
education centre. 

Legally, l.c.a.s are not obliged to 
offer handicapped young people the 
choice between school or college; the 
1,981 Act gives authorities the respon- 
sibility of maintaining statements on 
youngsters with special needs until 
they are 19, but this only applies to 
those who are still at school. 

Nevertheless, Bradford is to set up a 
study group to coordinate provision 
across a range of different colleges 
centres, and schools. Bradford schools 
and colleges have already been linked 
through ■‘consortia’’ which plan a 
cohesive curriculum for all pupils aged 
13 and over. 


The loss of a school can be like a death in (he community. 


The painless ways to slim . . 


The United Kingdom is not alone in 
having a stock ofschool buildings that 
is no longer needed. Falling rolls are 
creating the same problem in Austra- 
lia. Canada, France, West Germany, 
New Zealand, Sweden and the United 
States. 

The problem of what use to put such 
schools to is being studied by the 
building secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. The difficulty for the 
planners is that the school population 
is forecast to rise again in some of the 
| countries, suggesting that temporary 
uses should be found for schools. 

A report from the OECD, based on 
sis case studies, three of them in the 
UK, suggests there is potential for 
both improving working conditions in 
schools and using the spare space to 
add to local amenities. 

Education authorities often adopt 
the “transfer principle" when faced 
with falling rolls, the report says. In 
other words, pupils are moved from 
one school in an area to another, so 
that instead of two half-empty schools 
there is one full school. 


Geraldine Hackett on an 
OECD report which con- 
siders the best use of 
surplus school space 
when pupil numbers fall. 

The effect of that solution, says the 
OECD, is that there is a risk of 
depriving the community of an impor- 
tant element in local life and of 
increasing the difficulties and costs of 
pupil travel. In addition, if the school is 
to be “mothballed" for any future 
upturn, the economic gHin from clo- 
sure is partly lost by the cost of 
maintaining the buildings and protect- 
ing them from vandals. 

In many cases, it might be belter if 
the reduced number of pupils re- 
mained in part of the school. The rest 
could then be let to meet other educa- 
tion or community needs. 

The report looks at schools in inner 
London where the primary population 
fell from more than 200,000 in 1965 to 
less than 125,000 by 1983. Some 
schools suffered a decline in rolls of 
more than 30 per cent in five years. 


particularly in socially deprived area 

ILEA responded in a variety of 
ways: using schools as teachers’ cen- 
tres, learning materials’ centres, adult 
education centres, nursery schools and 
community workshops, and handing 
properties over to church schools. 

As more school buildings become 
available ILEA intends to sell them to 
attract small businesses to city centre 
areas. 

One of the first authorities to meet 
the problem of surplus buildings was 
Coventry. It has moved a number of 
primary schools into secondary schools 
buildings left spare when new compre- 
hensives were opened. Schools have 
also been used for community educa- 
tion centres, teachers’ centres, and 
nurscro schools. 

In Wales, the opportunity provided 
by a declining population has been 
used to convert schools into outdoor 

C ursults centres. Some 200 schools 
avc been transformed into outdoor 
centres. 

The report is available from the 
Director of information. OECD, 2, 
rue Andrc-PuscnI. 75775 Pam 
CEDEX lb, France. 



Students bearing costs of 
part-time building courses 


Inadequacy of careers 
lessons highlighted 


‘ Local authorities and public corpora- 
tions arc more willing than companies 
to provide paid time-off for employees 
to take advanced part-time courses in 
construction, civil engineering and sur- 
veying. 

An HMI study of such courses 
carried out in 13 colleges ■ over two 
terras in 1984 found that some students 
had to sacrifice pay or holiday time to 
attend outside working hours. 

Many students employed by com- 
panies received minimal support with 
tees, travel and book costs, whereas 
public sector employers almost always 
provided full assistance with fees and 
gave generous support with travel 
costs. 

“Quite often, senior students on 
professional courses experience con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining full 
day release from employment” , says 
the HMI report of the survey. 

Almost half the 33*000 students on 
advanced courses in construction In 
1983-84 were studying part-time. 
Courses varied in length from a mini- 
mum of two years for the HNC to six 


years for degrees. Courses nre well- 
subscribed, particularly in surveying. 

In one college, there were 470 
students on a part-time degree course, 
with a two-vear waiting list for entry. 

Tne standard of teaching on courses 
is described by the Inspectors as 
generally sound, but uninspiring” and 
students were not presented with 
enough challenge. 

Many professional courses were 
dominated by examination coaching 
and at times teachers did little more 
than provide detailed work solutions 
to past examination questions. 

On HNC courses lecturing was the 
dominant form of teaching, with a 
heavy reliance on hand-outs. In some 
subjects, there was little opportunity 
for discussion, independent study 
practical work or computer applica- 
tions. 

Most of (be students were men. 
Women accounted for between 5 and 
10 per cent of all students. Tire highest 
proportions of women were on the 
professional housing (45 per cent) and 
surveying courses (17 per cent). 


Of the students surveyed, only 4 per 
cent were unemployed. Specialist 
courses in architecture and surveying 
had no unemployed students, but the 
average for the civil engineering 
courses was 16 per cent, reflecting 
problems in that part of the construc- 
tion industry. 

, HNC courses iu building and en- 
gineering are comparatively numerous 
and accessible: three-quarters of the 
students attending travelled less than 
20 miles. But some professional and 
degree courses are available in very 
few centres and many students travel 
mare than 50 miles to college. 

In the HNC building and civil en- 
gineering courses, between 75 per cent 
and percent of students obtained an 
award in the minimum period. In 

varied according 
to subject: surveying 95 per cent- 
planning 65 per cent antf iuXb 
engineering services 60 per cent. * 
Success rates in professional courses 
ore estimated to be 85 per cent in 

SSSSg 1 60peTCent in bu,ldin 8 


by Carmel McQuaid 


Information technology HND launched 


The Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council Is launching two courses in 
information and business information - 
technology leading to Higher National 
Diplomas. 

The courses are intended to fill gaps 
in the provision of technician level 
courses Identified by BTEC in discus- 
sions with the Department of Trade and 
Industry, the Engineering Council, the 
National Computer Centre, Interna- 
tional Computers Ltd, the Manpower 


Services Commission and colleges and 
polytechnics. 

A report from the Information Tech- 
oology Skills Shortages committee also 
tocused on the need fbr more tcchnl- 

noiogyi SdBs. rUaUHr tnfonnBlEan tech- 

The courses will be run on a pilot 
basis from September in 11 
polytechnics and colleges., 

The BTEC HND in Information 


assssraca ess 

mHssssueue. 


E, . Til ii r id promote, 

“ d Jitegrate Information 
technology-based systems. 

In October last year, BTEC took 
fo ” I,er courses approved by 

die Buidness Education Council and the 
Technician Education Council. 


Interviews with 72 sixth-formers in 
Northern Ireland about how their 
curriculum contributed to working life 
suggest a need for a broader guidance 
structure based in the community and 

boura ng teachere ’ P arenfs and neigh- 

„ 3« f ?i? P ? ISC5 ’.? btained in lhe 

TuP sl . tlon from Education 
to Adult and Working Life (TRAWL1 

project conducted L the NoXrn 
Ireland Council for Educational De- 
velopment, pinpoint the inadequaev of 
? fesron which focuses on 

job-finding and retention. 

Pupils were seen to know little about 
post-16 education Hnd traininu 

ri?if/ nC ^u elf ' emplo y ,nent and welfare 
T " e opportunity to establish 
relationships with adults in various 
social contexts was seen to have a 

Cr s C tSn^-i n he,pl J 18 u hem ,eam - 

and^ 8 ^!? ot schoo,s was 
ana tne school-leavers gave credit to 

ft* «*ools for promoting qualities 

POHftoakty, personal appearance 

and social skills which they saw S 

useful in the job market. 88 

fW f they M ‘ d thc y c °uld have bene- 

Ktfen SSn nStn ^ i0n 0,1 hcahh 

^nd™Srg na8tm ' nU,,d P 01 ^ 
qualities SltiUl and 

•heir , schools could provide “o^tm 


pupils did not regard such skills as 
particularly important for adult and 
working life and they gave themselves 
low ratings in these capacities. 

While they appear to take more 
seriously guidance from those with 
whom thev hnd a close and sustained 
relationship, expertise alone made lit- 
tle impact. Teachers were the most 
frequently mentioned source of in- 
formation and guidance but parents 
were the most influential. 

Out-of-school activities such as 
youth clubs, sport, leisure pursuits aufl 
part-time jobs were seen as being oi 
immense benefit. 

The crucial role of out-of-co^ 
activities proved to be at variance wim 
the yardstick used by teachers to 
predict post-school adjustment, home 
75 per cent of those identified jjy 
teachers as likely to adjust bafflY. 
proved to have regular part-time wore, 
compared with 12 per cent of more 

hldwri tn mnkf> fi poud adlUStDlBW. 


officer, says: “It was evident thatin 
assessing a pupil's capacity to cope 
with post-sciKinl life, teachers were 
most Influenced by pupil attainment . « 
might be that pupils who uudertaKe 
such regular work are also more \w«l 
to be persistently absent, unpunctual 
or to Torget homework’." 

• To cater for new demands on 
teachers’ time caused by shifts ™ 
government policy. Northern Irsiany 


the DBS has been told. _ .. 

In a report, the Advisory Coming 
tee on Teacher Education reminds w 
Government that no new poHdes are 

being advocated, its recommendation* 
merely draw attention to the mw» 
adequate for the task to which ^ 
Government is already committed- : 
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Patrick by ill health to step down as Leeds Polytechnic director. 

_ _ S ,00KS at the P ast - P^sent and future of a man of many talents 


tv Patrick Nuttgens, champion of 
«,]« scourge oi dli lists, frequent 
Ucturer, author. TV presenter, regu- 
lir columnist, landscape visionary and 
uchitect and town planner, is retiring 
g 55 on health grounds after 15 years 
a director of Leeds Polytechnic. 

With the same cheerful laek of 
^stjve which has guaranteed 45 sti- 
mulating minutes every time lie has 
made his halting but energetic way to u 
pHinim over the past 25 years, he told 
TJif TEStbh week: “I hud polio in niy 
leenj but recovered. You could hardly 
KlJ I had a splint on my back and half 
of oneon my leg. Then about five years 
aw things started to go wrong. Two 
wars ago they decided it was multiple 
sclerosis. At the moment I can’t walk, 
I'm in a wheelchair. 

1 think the poly needs a director 
who is more mobile. It's fairly obvious 
that over the next five years higher 
education will go through a massive 
^organization. At least the director 
ought to be able to get to meetings.” 

Admirers and critics nlike will not be 
die least surprised to learn Patrick 
Hottrens is already working on n 
ttkmion series on “the world from a 
wheelchair”. He reckons he might he 
able to manage to present it if the 
director is as talented as the one lie 
swked with on his recent HBC’2 
hki, T he flight f nun Utopia, a took at 
put-war architecture. 

“He was marvellous. ] k- managed to 
prop me up lignins! a wall a lot of the 
time without it being too obvious." 

He began in architecture in Edin- 
hrgh, with n diploma from the Col- 
kpof Art and mi MA with first class 
Moure at the university in 195-1. A 
doctorate followed in I'W. 

After a spell lecturing in the same 
niiveisity lie went to York where he 
ns director of the Institute of Ad- 
romi Architectural Studies. 


Ever the super-optimist 

•ion of f— *' ij I _ .... . 

requent I “Jucrcnce * 1UI always remained students 



- 



Patrick Nuttgens . . . more books 


He was made professor in 1968. 

But shortly afterwards came the 
chance of a job in the newly developing 
field which excited him - polytechnics. 
Leeds Polytechnic was opened the 
following year with Patrick Nuttgens 
as its first director. 

He quickly nnilcri his colours to the 
mast. He wanted the barriers between 
universities and public sector higher 
education torn down and the divide 
closed - a single system of comprehen- 
sive higher education. 

Hu had trailed his coat of similar 
colour once or twice while still at York’ 
where Eric James, once High Master 
of Manchester Grammar Schnnl and 
later Lord Jnmcs (of the 1972 teacher 
training inquiry), was vice-chancellor. 
They faced each other across a sea of 


difference hut always remained 
mends. Lord James saw universities as 
places where academic excellence was 
pursued by lhe excellent. Nuttgens 
wanted to turn them into icchs, ii 
seemed. 

This he denies. “People seem to 
think l go around attacking the univer- 
sities. [don't. I just want them to du 
their job belter.” Throughout the 
seventies he repeatedly called for them 
to release the stranglehold they held, 
through examinations, on school curri- 
cula. 

Nuttgens and Alex Smith, director 
of Manchester Polytechnic, were the 
loudest voices in this period to demand 
that the country's schoolchildren be 
encouraged to "design and make 
something”. 

But while universities were not in- 
terested in training for jobs or develop- 
ing constructional skills (but rather in 
“learning" grouped into subjects and 
disciplines) school curricula had to 
follow a similar pattern. 

Lamenting the much-hcraldcd 
Green Paper, Education in schools, 
the magnum opus of Mrs Shirley 
Williams’s tenure as Education Secre- 
tary, Nuttgens remarked: “Again, sup- 
porting the document is the substra- 
tum ofconventionally accepted values. 
The gifted will ho on to academic 
studies; the less gifted should turn their 
attention to careers and the world of 
work. There is no hint that it might be 
good for the gifted to enter the world 
of work at the sharp end, to make 
things, to invent as well as to wonder 

Nuttgens always insists that though 
his studies were in the history of 
architecture his background is that of 
art and craft. 

He is immensely proud that Inst year 
Leeds had probably the bcsl record 
among the country's polytechnics for 


students leaving and getting jobs - 
about 96 per cent bad succeeded hy 
Christmas. “I think wc arc on the verge 
of a success story here. While numbers 
in the age group arc going down, 
applications tor admission to Leeds 
Polytechnic are up. We're geared to 
the world of work, of action." 

Nuttccns will stay at Leeds 
Polytechnic until a successor is 
appointed, probably by Easter. Then 
he will get on with completing two 
books - one on modern architecture 
and lhe oiher on education. 

“I shall be writing like mad in the 
next year or two. I’ve got this collage 
in York" - up to a year or two ago fie 
lived in Wcthcrby midway between 
York and Leeds and the mean-spirited 
used lo say it was because he wanted to 
be ready in case he got the chance oF a 
backward spring lo York, perhaps as 
vice-chancellor. 

"I've goi senior common room 
rights so that means I cun use the 
university library. I’ve even written the 
first 300 words oF n novel. You know, 
the one thul every academic thinks he 
can write.” 

Bui plucked from the world of 
education it is more than likely that it 
will be his passion for urban studies 
and conservation that will reclaim 
Patrick Nuttgens. 

He concluded his recent TV series 
on post-war building developments 
with the observation that if we could 
combine the idealism of those years 
with the technology that enables us to 
control the environment, plus the new 
emphasis on the human and the per- 
sonal, “we might discover the right 
architecture to carry us into the 21st 
century, it is already beginning to 
emerge". 

There he is again, the optimist. 
Another success story he is convinced 
he's detected. 


Exam line 

The agency which annually helps 
young people revise or finalize I heir 
plans in the light of this month's 
examination results opened its doors 
this week. The Advanced Further 
Education Information Service, with 
over 8(XJ advisers mostly in local 
careers offices, operates throughout 
August and September. The advisers 
have up-to-date information on all 
aspects of higher education. Names, 
addresses ana telephone numbers can 
be obtained from careers offices, 
education offices, public libraries or 
from the DES. 

Student plight 

Some Oxford University students arc 
receiving as little as 30 pence a week 
supplementary benefit, it was claimed 
today. The Oxford University Stu- 
dents Union said students who re- 
ceived a parental contribution to their 
grant in the form of a covenant were 
being hit by DHSS rules harsher than 
anywhere else jn the country. 

Cash pledge 

Northern Ireland's education depart- 
ment is lo spend £175,000 this year on 
improving services for unemployed 
adults, Mr Nicholas Scott, the minister 
responsible for education in the pro- 
vince. announced last week. Most of 
the money will be paid to the education 
and library boards for additional 
teaching posts, but some will go to the 
Workers Educational Association for 
a project geared to the needs of adult 
unemployed. 

Lyndon Jones 

The photograph used with the news 


The photograph used with the news 
story aboutMr Lyndon Jones, princip- 
al of South West London College, in 
the issue of 9 August, was in fact of Mr 
J D Lyn Jones, director of education 
for Hillingdon. Wc apologize for the 


FOR SCHOOLS /IND COLLEGES 


ALCOHOL, 
ANOREXIA, BULLYING 
GLUE-SNIFFING 
AND DEATH. 

SHOULDN’TTHERE 
BEM0RE0FITIN 
THE CLASSROOM? 


I ft notalways easy broachingsuch topics witha classful 
of teenagers 

Sortie, too viou Id argue that i ft not strictly part of 
the teacher's lot 

But the plain fact is, fbr teenagers starting out in the 
modem world, anytime; anywhere is a good time and 
place if it provokes frank discussion of these and other 
important issues. 

Like unemployment; drugs, racialism, truancy and 
violence 

All these themes are explored in ’Startir^Oirt a new 
series of hard-hitting filmed dramas to be screened next 
fester Term on 17V for schools and colleges. 

Films in which the teenagers talk; behave and 
misbehave like real teenagers da Films which will strike 
home with the teenagers in your dass. 

Made by Central Television for the ITV network; 
■Starti ngOut 1 is a great starting point for lively debate 
amon 14-17 year olds. 


TV Times for details of transmission time). 


will befollowedbyinterviewswith boihtheseriesadviser 
and writer 

'Starting Out; we believe; should be on the timetable 
in every school next year See whatyou think by watching 
it this week 









PHOTO REPORT 




A 

cut 

above 


Betty Tadman at 
the ILEA’s 
gala fashion show 

“I'm late, I'm late," must be the nervous 
mu ttc rings nf sundry 1 white rabbits as they scuttle 
along the labyrinthine corridors of County Hall. 
But that would be an ordinary day; one day 
recently they were in Wonderland as rooms were 
transformed for feasting, fashion, and exhibi- 
tions. 

The occasion was the first of a proposed series 
of galas to celebrate (he degree or higher diploma 
work in fashion and textiles of students from 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, Central 
School of Art and Design, Chelsea School of Art, 
the London College or Fashion, and St Martin's 
School of Art. These five colleges are part of the 
merger of seven art schools and specialized 
colleges which on January 1, 1986 will form the 
London Institute. 

The ILEA - inspired merger was thus launched 
in appropriately lavish style. Wine was provided 
in abundance, food was plentiful and delicious. In 
mellow mood the visiting throng viewed fashion 
drawings and textiles whose impeccably high 
standards bore witness to the quality of teaching 
and the sophistication of equipment which has 
existed for so long in Britain’s art colleges. Mrs 
Fiances Morrell, the ILEA leader, whose brain- 
child the fashion show was. gave an enthusiastic 
speech, the music throbbed, lights were dimmed 
or focused, and the show began. 

Perhaps naming names is unfair but certain 
collections demanded and got enthusiastic ap- 
plause. From St Martin’s: Catherine Akchursfs 


ning Carmen Miranda ladies in her own printed 
fabrics, and Norma Greenaway's extraordinarily 
successful printed knitwear inspired by cave 
paintings, were all memorable. From the London 


Doran pom s carefree winter wear in textured 
pnkptom and lilac; Adcle Sutherland's cerise 
and black executive clothes for women;. Linda 
Ngs high priestesses in top fashion casuals: 
Androula Toumozos's unusual but wearable 


/*• . iV. • - 


menswear.and Murray Klrkhara's winter clothes 1 
inspired by French Revolution naval uniforms. * 
A superb event; the ILEA must be congwtu- - 
lated tor its decision to sponsor the work ofthese 
talented and eminently employable graduates. ' 
The irony is that we train them as no other 
country can, yet each generation of graduates has 
(o look abroad to Italy, Japan, or the States, for 
work. Publicity of this kind should help to wake 
up our own captains of industry. 
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Spedalpay 
rise call 
defies policy 


British Council chief rounds on critics 




EM REPUBLIC 


Anti-apartheid groups 
demand aid switch. 
Stuart Little reports. 


A special 1U per cunt pay rise has been 
recommended for the Irish Republic's 

40,000 primary and secondary school 


The recommendation has been 
made by the arbitrator for the public 
services, Mr Hugh Geoghcgan. It 
follow a claim lodged by the teachers’ 
unions who said that their members’ 
pay had been slipping in comparison 
with other public service groups since 


The award, however, poses an acute 
dilemma for the Government which 
has ruled out any special increases 
until 1987 at the earliest. 

The arbitrator recommended n S per 




5 per cent from next March. 

Teachers’ basic pay starts at IR 


£6,800) and rises to IR £15,427 


£12,&50). Allowances are also paid 
lor degrees and other qualifications 
nd for promotion posts. For instance, 
m honours primary degree attracts an 
otra IR £1,295 (£l.0«n a year. 


The arbitrator said that the state of 
uebequer finances was related to the 
aalmand his findings took full regard 
d the economic eireunusianees, bui 
they could not be used as an excuse for 
sot paying (cachets. Thai would mean 
discriminating itgninsl teachers in cum- 
eurison with other professional grades 
x (he public services. 

The last big pay hike for teachers - 
above normal public service annual 
■creases - was in 19K0. 

There arc fears that the unions may 
(ike Industrial action if the Govern- 
aot refuses to pay (lie latest awards. 

John Walshe 


Studies afloat 


Wag Correspondence University ot 
wmanitics Inis opened Chinn's lint 
Mating college on one of the Chinese 
Wy’lgukJcd missile destroyers nt the 
PM of Dulian in north east Chinn. 


Already, tH2 students have been 
*®rollcd an two-year courses to train 
wnto-bc denumbed military person- 
al ui occupational skills for civilian 
' ft. 


Jkycnr, East Germany celebrates 
“?20lh anniversary of the Education 

With the country's first Education 
**}• parsed in 1946, the SED, the 
[“ng Marxist-Lcninist party, set out 
^democratize” education in the 
zone by means of comprchcn- 
?^*chooling for 7 to 14-yeur-olds. 
*^wed either by vocational training 


y-v *11111.1 if j viiLuuwiidJ miimii^ 

years at a high school ( Ober - 
W *°r the more gifted 



1 J«achIo» *y “ nKea ,ne 

learning process with 

.... “poor alongside adults. In turn. 


Anti-aparthckl critics of the British 
, "S' I s J raining and education poli- 
cy in South Africa have been attacked 
by the council’s deputy dircclor-gencr- 
nl, Mr Roddy Cnyaliero. 

Civil Service unions and the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement have called for 
the council to withdraw completely 
from South Africa. 

They argue that the council should 


they areuc that the council should 
instead help South African refugees 
and support the African National Con- 


and support the African National Con- 
gress education schemes. 

Mr Cavaliero condemns “the degree 
of ignorance about South Africa 
among articulate and liberal whites in 
Europe", in a strongly worded policy 
review report, written after he in- 
spected the council's South African 
operation in the spring. 

The ignorance, he writes, “has taken 


the form of well-meaning boycotts of 
any activity from South Africn and 
high-minded non-collaboration with 
visitors from the republic, whatever 
their colour". 

He says that black educationalists he 
met during the inspection tour were 
dismayed by the idea of an educational 
boycott. 

But most of the country’s black 
lenders, he says, support the imposi- 
tion of economic sanctions - a view 
which contrasts with that of the 
council’s paymasters, the Foreign 
Office, which says that blacks arc 


opposed to, or divided over, the use 
ot sanctions. 


of sanctions. 

Tire report was circulated to the 
council's stuff in London and polemi- 
cal extracts from it published in the 
council’s staff magazine. 

Mr Cavalicro’s recommendations 


include: n budget increase of £20,(100, 
a reorientation of the council’s opera- 
tions aimed at boosting English Ian- 


mainly from flic foreign Office mid Inc 
Overseas Development Administra- 


tion. , , , , 

Most council activity in the country 
is aimed at "improving standards in 


■*“!?*) *°r the more gifted 
_heyo|uii°nary though this first piece 
F*pstation was (it removed religion 
the timetable as purt of the 
j'Pjrition of church and stntc) its 
r^Jons actually derived as much 
ul, educational debates in the 
Republic as from Soviet influ- 

jS‘ rtee . n years later, having sur- 
internal uprising, an exodus 
ana* es ^ 0na ? classes to West Ger- 
rta*’ “Platon from numerous 
vkloniJ! 1 d“sident opinion and rc- 
Whin its own ranks during 
MQnny 1950s. the SF.D launched ils 


Third Act 
lowers die 
curtain 


EAST GERMANY 


John Pago examines the 


lohn Page examinou im 
goals of the Marxlsts- 
Leninlsts 


the curriculum as a whole would reflect 
the problems and issues of socialist 


• TV v, . ,cia,,ve clear water in 1959. 
ra&?y? ol ;fc avin 8 age was to be 
new t^rf* a H cr l ^ e introduction of a 

£ *SZF*lP bmehule f° r aI l 

J°» n g on to extended 
™ “bool# f Ereeitene Oberschulen) 
own sixth form colleges, 
rtra years of * 
to further the 


pulace in German history, 
innovation of this Act. 


flOfcevpr .. . IU " “IIS ACT. 


inf V Ul IIIC 

^ principle of education 
fysteraaticaHy linked the 


V The third Act, which stjU remdns in 
force, followed swiftly in 1?65. fts 
intention was to create an Integrated 
framework which brought together 
every type of educational institution, 
from creches and kindergartens, 
through the high schools and the whole 
apparatus of vocational training to the 
universities and colleges. 

Looking back over the zu years or 
the wrK of the 1965 Act. several 


black and coloured education sys- 
tems”, supported by awurds for study 
in Britain, according to the British 
Council. 

With three full-time and 10 locally 

3 ed staff, the council’s activities in 
Africa concentrate on providing 
training awards, sponsoring visits by 
South African students to Britain, and 
English language teaching. 

Policy inspections of council activi- 
ties in various countries take place at 
regular intervals. Senior management 
representatives visit the country con- 
cerned, assess the situation and recom- 
mend changes to existing policy. 

Council officials have noted princi- 
pally that Mr Cavalicro’s report is 
unusual in its political frankness and in 
the pains to which he goes to justify the 
council's presence in the country. 

But trade unions at the council’s 
London headquarters and the AAM 
are angry at the definition in Mr 
Cavalicro's report of who programmes 
should be aimed at and for what 
reasons. 

In a lengthy analysis of political 
developments and the forces behind 
them which Mr Mike Terry, the AAM 
executive secretary, condemns as 
"basically flawed and riddled with 
factual inaccuracies" Mr Cavaliero 





options for South Africa: evolution or bloody revolution 


identifies and charts the political prog- 
ress of an emerging layer of black 


anything further away than ever. The 
South African state is stronger than 


intellectuals and community leaders 
who are not hostile to the West. 


He believes they could act as a 
bridgehead between the white govern- 
ment and the black population as a 
whole in any moves towards a reform 


whole in any 
of apartheid. 


jnartneia. 

The South African government 


gunge leaching at the expense of 
general education mul socin) science 
nctivitfos. 


"tne bouth Alncan government 
appears to have relinquished cultural 
and educational programmes to non- 
governmental organizations. But this 
abdication is remarkably permissive, 
as if the government, crippled by its 
clectorally imposed bonds, is content 
to allow official foreign agencies to 
provide the programmes to develop 
black leadership it chiuuh do itself. 

"For the South African government 
is going to have to talk to someone uud 
it is better Hint that someone hns 
received his training and experience in 
a friendly rather than hostile country. " 

TWo options for the country emerge 
from Mr Cavaliero 's report; cither a 
rapid evolutionary change or revolu- 
tion. But he adds: “Bloody revolution 
which seems to most disturbed visitors 
to South Africa Inevitable has been 
promised for 40 years now and seems if 


South African state is stronger than 
ever, eternally vigilant and ruthless. 
Yet it is not monolithic.” The report 
was written before the recent rapid 
escalation of violence in the country. 

Mr Terry says that what underlies 
Mr Cavaliero's report is the same 
“schematic understanding of political 
development" evident in me last policy 
inspection report in 1979 by the late Mr 
Peter Tahourdin, the then deputy 
director general, but Mr Cavaliero 
departs significantly from that analysis 
by arguing that the council should steer 
clear of dealing with liberal South 
African whites. 

"When one sees the white residen- 
tial areas, it is not easy to see how 
recidivist human nature . . . is going to 
surrender space to mnkc way for more 
clamant communities. 

"Yet somehow this is what they (the 
whites) have got to do, eifhpr fit 
enlightened self-interest or as a result 
of inexorable pressure. Many mem- 
bers of this community know this very 
well, but within the South African 
consciousness there is no formula for 
change." 

The AAM and trade union position, 
beyond reiterating calls for a total 


council withdrawal from South Africa 
in line with ANC policy on a total 
economic and cultural boycott, is that 
the report simply docs not understand 
the significance of recent events there. 


“Cavaliero is profoundly ignorant of 
what is happening in South Africa 
says Mr Terry. “The council is provid- 
ing education for a group of people ' 
Botha will have to collaborate with to 
maintain apartheid. It is helping to 
create stooges, people who will give 
credibility to a modernized form of 
apartheid . That is why the council is so 
reliant on people working in the Ban- 
t us tan homelands. 

“The recent events in South Africa 
show precisely that blacks are no 
longer prepared to tolerate colk bora* - 
tion on this scale. 

“The British Council should have 
the courage to defy the Foreign Office 
which has no official contact with the 
ANC and the United Democratic 
Front and promote and give educa- 
tional aid to refugees and educational 
schemes organized by them," said Mr 
Terry. 

But the council says that this is 
impossible. It would have its funding 
cut off were it ever to operate outside 
of British government policy. 



nizations, within the schools and the 
lime devoted to preparation for the 
Jugendv.'eihe ceremony at which the 
young dedicate themselves to life in a 


socialist society, appear excessive ta 
the point of being counterproductive. 
It is difficult to see how syllabuses for 


subjects which are also required to 
back up poly technical, paramilitary 


Young Pioneers In a salvage campaign raised money for East Germany’s solidarity 
account - funds from which have helped to equip 11 polytechnics In Vietnam, 
schools in the early 1960s which ca- Hawng achieved with the 1959 and 
tered for an dlite which had displayed 1965 Acts the structure of. education 
exceptional ability such as matnema- that it sought , the SED has mcreasing- 
tics foreign languages and music, the ly turned its attention to what actually 
differentiated approach, where takes place in the classrooms, 
teaching b geared to a range of pupil The perfecting of a social system 
abilities while maintaining the com- which wih make communism possible. 


mon timetable, has become normal 
practice in the Oberschulen. 

While there is no setting or stream- 
ing on the scale we are used to In 
Bniish schools, dlfferaulerung has 
brought with U a vanetv of special 
classes in the high schools and extra- 
curricular forms of additional tuition 
for academically promising pupils. 

Similarly, the after-school centres 


increasingly, the state has apph’ed 


olds" inefude the raising of 
standards among their aims. In recent 
vears, closer attention to the learning 
heeds of individual pupils has spread 
down the abiUty range. At thfi smne 
time, considerable progress has been 
made In overcominethe rolalivc back- 


takes place in the classrooms. 

The perfecting of a social system 
which will make communism possible, 
it is held, depends on the schools’ 
ability to produce generation after 
generation of all-round "socialist per- 
sonalities", new men and women 
whose morality and attitudes to work 
are superior to those of their counter- 
parts under capitalism. 

To this end, ideology in the form of 
straightforward SED propaganda and 
agitation has continued to Intensify its 

MAr 'llO n .rltUIn tha I ! Fa t\t fkfl oflUrtnla 

lie i 

a measure 

all 15 to 16-year-olds, the only new 
subject to be introduced since 1 965 and 
the least happy from a Western pers- 
pective, should be seen in ttiis context. 

To the outside observer, the amount 
of Marxlst-Leninist thought in the 


and other elements in the curriculum 
can be sufficiently rigorous to enable 
the GDR (o catch up with West 
Germany, let alone overtake it. 

Against this. East German educa- 
tionists argue that the commitment 
they seek would not be possible with- 
out the unremitting indoctrination. 

As it is, they say the very proximity 
of West Germany and the impact of its 
TV channels makes pupils' homes, 
already potential refuges from life in 
socialist society, to an even greater 
extent the source of an alternative 
life-style. 

They would also no doubt point to 
the wholesale revisions of subject 
syllabuses taking place at the present 
time, the extra demands these impose, 
the new profiles for polytecnnical 
education and training which include 
Information technology and the grea- 
ter emphasis on originality and 
creativity, 

If we judge East German education 
by the SED T s own criteria, it stands or 
falls by its effect on the economy. In 
terms of productivity, gross domestic 
product and the standard of living of its 




less r its debts to the West and the 
Soviet Union remain massive and 
dependence upon western technology 
grows year by year. 

Not until this situation is remedied is 
it conceivable that a major new stage 
along the road to Communism will be 
identified. In the foreseeable future, a 
fourth Education Act is equally im- 
probable. 


■ 









*' Disadvantage”, is a word hardly 
appropriate in it* material sense to 
depibe children of British expatriates 
living abroad. 

Yet, in a social context, these chil- 
dren, many of whom are moving not 
only school but also country every few 
y “«* have to copd with problems in 
. addition to those encountered at anv 
time by all school children. 

Diplomats’ chi Idrcn used to be those 
largely on the move. Now their ranks 
■215 been swelled in recent years by 
children of fathers working for large 
international conglomerates. 

-Th c , British schools scattered 
throughout the world have been in- 
strumental in shaping the academic 
destinies of these children for many 

' ,hese “ *he British 

School of the Netherlands, an indep- 
dent school with over 1.0QD pupils 
sch ?°*,js currently celebrating 
its golden jubilee year with a flurry or 
(rue-Bnt activities including a jubilee 
speech day, gala bail, thanksgiving 
sendee and garden party, to be 
attended by the Duchess or Glouces- 
ter, and the unearthing of much hither- t 

to unknown historical data on the 
«hDo for the jubilee edition of the „ 
school magazine. * 

; _ The Utter whs no easy task, The first n 

39 years of the school were officially h 
unrecorded until recently, and the ' f 
constantly shifting premises a 
wth all its attendant cloar-outs. Tran- B 
sient pupils and teachers have strewn I 
2obe 0rieSand P* lolo 8 ra P* ls around the 

What Is known is that a Gwen Jones . i 
English school in The Hogue | 
“J. 9 " ««wr the patronage of the i 
British ; Bnd Onlted Slates ambassa- < 
dors, and with about 20 pupils up to the i 

i ' S£i?iiL 4 * ach001 c,wed during the < 

: 1 


Lynn George reports on an outpost of British schooling 

Garden parties as the flag still flies 



A small corner: Junior school In The Hague. 


nized the school, making it possible to 
attract qualified teacher, -file school 
now owns the junior and new senior 
buildings on two premises near the 
Hague. The bungalow-style nursery 
and infant building dating from 1953 
also in the area, is still rented from the 
B^rovigh of Lcfdschendan. 
un V]? P^Pectus describes it as a 
t*?25 uh “ h <*> 1 winch happens to find 
Itself on the Continent 1 '. For an expat 
fea . ssl| ring to note the 
playing fields, the tennis courts, the 
splepaid hall, the senior library stock- 
ed with over §.000 books id the 
children in their blue and grey uni- 
form. ■ J 

The headmaster of the senior 
,-and once a teacher, at , Mejch^nt 

J ■ ilV -'l |V' 

— I'lUi 


%.)<>« School. Northwocd. 

We have 40 nationalities at the 

iff 0 ?!, 70 per cenl are British. 
f - l J e p ? renU are ln the oil- 
related industries with also a fair 
number of diplomats’ children”. 

averB 8® s fay *s between two and 
ber JhSh 8 ^ a significant num- 
Prama K? n i may J rcmain lon ger. 
ra""pr'ob^ d1 ' "” dem "" d ad J“‘- 

“ e n f ? hl,d t i 0tal[y unflff ected bycon- 

sfpa'-a.-afa' 

framework for the P pupiLs" Ud 

.n^T^^^hural differ- 
Er™ “hool uniform is compulsory 

of^EsJUnw" i 0 ,^' headmistress 

■■-■I >. i. .xV ,/i. «:,-i »rtt iVii ibti j/, 


awarded an MBE for 25 years of service 

SiM°r SCl ? 001 Mys: “ We have to mak e a 
child feel secure and happy before we 

can teach him. In this situation it is 
rhR'.- 10 know the individual 
, B f ! s wt 7 we have traditional 

M!?" 8 ln 5mal1 8™“I» of 

Settling for non-native speakers of 
fcnglish includes a flexible TEFL- 
programme. ln addition, in the senior 
school next term a special English 
language unit is starting for fl-to 
lJ-year-olds for intensive tuition in 
several subjects from one term up- 
wards. Dutch taught at various levels is 
compulsory throughout the school to 
nelp children assimilate locally. 

The curriculum strikes a modus 
vivendi between a traditional grammar 
and a good comprehensive with the 
accent on sports, mixed ability 
teaching, computer-assisted learning, 
and high academic standards. The 
latter is a strong selling point for 
parents, frequently high-flyers them- 
«lves, who are often extremely ambi- 

P"P“* pupils for all major 
Bntish examinations,” says Brian 
2 ln 1984, the pass rate for 
78 fifth formers who took O levels was 
almost 70 per cent. For the 66 sixth 
taking A levels, the pass rate 

r& er “ n d^ uhmore,ha " ha 'f 

Aware of the isolation the teachers 
touch base in the UK continuously and 
rne senoo hnc oonflMiir e_ . 


I a dHi participants in the Hague. 

As well as the obvious dedication of 
staff, the generous resources must 
“soften” readjustment to yet another 
school. The senior school alone boasts 
20 computers, a flourishing audio- 
visual department, six science labs, 
and splendid home economics, music 
and art rooms. All of which must be 
gratifying for British teachers weary of 
rate-capping in the UK. 

But Brian Davidson says: “While we 
have a good response to recruiting ads, 
we rarely get the exceptionally gifted. 
Ambitious teachers see crossing the 
Channel to a country they have only 
just heard of as hardly a step up the 


irameworK for the pupils." pietnora of extra-curricular 

i* n™t n i ,a I! n, ^o. external cultural differ- Hi hc ° m B FV n “* to computer 
K hpo1 wufon n is compulsory riSS’JfiJSP’H and mu ch-publi- 
f Mrs Maureen Jonker, headmistress n , calendar is its 

. sssis. sassassss; 


iuaaer . 

The school now faces foreign com- 
petition from the Dutch who are able 
to provide a British education at a 
fraction of the cost. 

While the fees, a maximum of £860 a 
term, are moderate by British public 
school standards, it is unfortunate for 
the school that while receiving no 
financial aid from either the British or 
the Dutch government it is in a country 
where private education is heavily 
subsidized. 

A few years ago, the Dutch Educa- 
tion Ministry added an English secon- 
dary stream to the Nederlands Lceem, 
a Dutch school, and an English prim- 
ary division is about to start in another 
Dutch school aiso in the Hague area. 

“Of course, this is most worrying," 
says Brian Davidson. "But we are 
.hoping to ride the local subsidized 
competition by continuing to recruit 
new pupils on the strength of our 
activities and outstanding academic 
achievement.” 

In a political sense, the British 
school is hoping to lobby the British 
Government for financial assistance 
through its membership of the Council 
jOf British Independent Schools in the 
European Community, which started 
■in 1980 to gain recognition for inde- 
pendent Bntish schools on the Conti- 

| ncnt Q od now has pypr 2D, members, , ; 

}' - f 

| \'+f- I, 7 t ',K> ! 
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LETTERS 


Broader adult options welcomed 

«r-I have just read “Clearing a path Dt , ct : Wh!1 _ , lja . , X 

- .«nn nriMin* 1 hu Hnm.r 1 itiln R e «lVC. While We have no rim.hi ,h.„ . . .. 


fora wider age group’ by Roger Little 
Sd David Peck (TES August 2). Such 
aresponse from senior careers officers 
io iheUDACE consultative document 
on educational guidance (Helping 


nn vu»*" , ^ . . ' * . ^ 

Adults to Learn) is both encouraging 
aid stimulating. The issue of adult 
mldance is a considerable challenge to 
gU involved in the careers, education 
hfhilt. community, continuing, furlh- 


(adult, community, continuing, forth- educational nil!? ,n f ,ora ? ailQria land 
rS higher) training umf library SSKL sSS?* °- ad . ul “- Their 
ft « hoped that others wifi of ^ ton? S n eduC8tl0nal g u,dancc is 


pectivc. While we have no doubt that 
the careers service has a critical and 

wI P B°i! ai | 1 r ° le t0 play in Hny network, 
™ “ rc tjjso aware of the other pnrtici- 
pnn s who have similarly vital roles. 

major ones include the library 
service and the providers of education 
and training. In the case of the librar- 
ies, there is a long tradition of involve- 
ment in meeting the informaiional and 
educational needs of adults. Their 

conirihlltinn in i _ .■ j . 


1' h I'"" nlhcrs will of 

SSftS* S ,'r ar , l >' A idaai of education 

*»lSl v. Little and Peck drew alien- S?. d ™ "‘M 18 ' : ™ d 'specially 


nelwork. They, see meriTn S W?" 'to'- 1 


understanding the needs of adults for 
guidance - needs which do not require 
only vocational outcomes and wnich 
are part of a process fas opposed to 
being seen as the fixed event of, say, 
relocation counselling). 

From this wider perspective, the 
association would argue that a leading 
role (the "hub") in network should he 
given to an educational guidance ser- 
vice. Wc do so because we believe 
that: 

# An educational guidance service 
gives a wider base than an existing 
agency with other priorities. 

• It is essential to creme a n«u 


Ihchuhof C- MM TO 
actauon has a rather different pete- have mad( . , « gnificam 


Safety training 


en’ 


■war 


« 


Sl®. j 


»: j j )i "agr 


safety regulations which inhibit enter- 
prise and worthwhile activities. Differ- 


Unfair break 


W- Why do the great British public 
jmstantly remark on teachers' holi- 
®y»7 Do the Press ever educate them 
the holidays received liy Mem- 
rb of Parliament or I ligli C'ourl 
judges, botli of which groups auto- 


Striking contrast 


feiftailv receive tiliovc -average jiay 
aoovc average wages and far 
Wgtr holidays than teacliers? 


8 SIND ALL 

n™ °f Business .Studies 
gwrt Smyth School 
wtket Hnrborough 
taersliire 


In llic education service after a year 
in which professional! v qualified physi- 
cists and geographers nave been minis- 
terially consigned to the netherworld 


Formal barriers I Double trouble 


JrJkkey to the issues highlighted 
0 John Danford's column ( IBS, June 


Jjl • i* MIIUIIIII | I , JUIIW 

dj* 1 •* he rightly suggests, "a 
^rent attitude to education and 


however many “options" 
it^!P® avai lablc between the ages of 
thcy WQlJ l d almost inevit- 
oiSiuj na,n “ nuscd by many of those 
imZ, *hem unless education is 
a,.?"™ mean something other 
institution-based learning. 

“We are currently- nrtifii'inl K-ir. 


Sir - Even at this distance I am roused 
by your headlines of August 2. and can 
see no sense in the two arguments put 
forward as posing a threat to the 
introduction of the 16-plus. 


With a good honours degree and 
Dip Ed, I nave been teaching for 35 
vpxtc in vnriniK secondary schools in 


lift hi! arc currc mly artificial bar- 
tjoJ^hvecn statutory education pro- 


years in various secondary schools m 
the UK and Africa. During this time I 
have prepared my pupils for external 
examinations for examining boards 
varying from Oxford SC and HSC; O, 


*«hi 7«i ? a, “iuiorj cuucation pro* 
SZSrW example, programmes 
education and youth work 
Hal y ^fpefoate the notion that 
SJhS?™* must be the institu- 
educaifnw . var,ct y ®nd t hut informal 
J3K“ 15 somehow inferior. 
[/J^evement across the whole 


A and S GCE; Cambridge SC and 
HSC: AEB O and A GCE; and East 
Anglian and Southern Board CSE. 


Anglian and Southern Board Uoc. 

Alter 22 years of preparing all my 
pupils for one type of examination 
only, in particular schools mainly or 
'’. ..ij... Ci-hrvT fvne 


r*JUt nr l acrn6s *« whole 
r eeMn[i i 5 u . man experience must be 

^Wir. , H 0rder . 10 brin £ abOUl 


1 J| 1 K T j ■■■ — ■ 

the selective grammar school type 
(both state and private), m 1973 1 
returned to teach in my first state 


WleAs In , e quaiuy of life. An 
secondm!,? J ° h . n Dunford’s leisure 
SfeK 0 ,? well be one way of 


idfak? .fci'tt 1 be one way of 
l88 « awiffii’ ,f fundil *g could be 

< Nfi£!HSS. n< « old y {w [ bc ac- 
tions bui Hr ^ Urt " cr qualifica- 

°f ikjik a P* “Eo for the sharing 
ciiiWr— acuuired. vnunoer 


children a Jf eod y acquired, younger 
rf,’ ^duit peer group or 


"“W peer group or 
k 1 ® m $ l a «vo benefit. 

might hie one way in 
been divisions by age 
lo lbe l>enefit of 
H totoh5« lin,l y and incidentally 


reiuiiitu iu ■■■ -i „ 

grammar school for the fourth time^. 
fly then , it had become an “upper Her 
comprehensive school. 

As head of department, I was re- 
quired to provide three different 
courses for fourth and fifth years - O 
level Oxford. CSE East Ang ie, rad 

general studies (for non-examinees) 
5s well as O level courses in another 
subject for sixth-formers, and A and S 
courses in my own subject. 

Anart from the blatant fact that 

dSKXESSSSZZ 

to be defeating the main ° f 

comprehensive education up to 

plus. 1 was not required or em»uraged 
to do in-service iranmg or to ^take a 
sabbatical to learn how to cope with 
the different leveis nor was J 

three times my old salary rates 


dU A»houeh the wrongs of tfaeJaK 


• It is essential io create a new 
partnerehip between all those involved 
in educational guidance 

• The new partnership has a role in 
reflecting back to providers the educa- 
tional and training needs of the public 


Sir - It woulcf not be proper to 
comment on the extent that negligence 
may have contributed to the sad death 
of school children at Land’s End but 


proper safety precautions should be 
observed on school expeditions. This 


tains and cliffs. A foreign city can have 
its perils - even a hotel Yet a foreign 
expedition would be robbed of much 
of its educational value if teennge 
pupils were required to be escorted 
crocodile fashion continuously. 


may well involve some training of staff 
who escort pupils in terrain which has 
natural hazards. 

However, we have too often seen 
how an accident has been followed - 
under media pressure - by blanket 


We must beware of a safety backlash 
after any unfortunate accident. The 
burden of responsibility hangs henvily 
on most staff. They deserve to be 
briefed in detail on reasonable safety 
precautions, for they are lit loco paren- 
tis. Their ultimate guide is '‘What 
would a reasonable parent of pupils of 
a given age allow in given circum- 
stances?" - and then apply even more 
stringent restrictions to safeguard 
themselves. This approach - rather 
than blanket regulations dreamt up by 
a safety expert in his office - should 
continue to be our guide. 


prise and worthwhile activities. Differ- 
ences in the age, intelligence and 
responsibility of pupils can make 
generalized regulations foolish. A re- 
quirement that staff first obtain spe- 
cialist safely certificates can deter- 
many responsible teachers - without 
eliminating risk. Ultimately, one de- 
pends on the judgement and good 
sense of individuals. 

Hazards arc not confined to nioun- 


P A J PETTIT 

The Grammar School 

Maidstone 

Kent 


Sir - Whether or not one views the 
iomnnlists’ strike of August 7 over 
hromlciisting freedom as a demonstra- 
tion hy the virtuous, it was a formid- 
able assertion of a principle of profes- 
sional independence from politicnl in- 
terference. 


PAUL JEREMY 
22 Wennlth Rond 
Rhiwbina 
Cardiff 


posed to 
introduction 


of 16 -plus 
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# TES, August 2 

equal wrongs in the mid-1980s, I 
cannot see that this is any more reason 
for most good teachers to knock the 
GCSE now than it would have been to 
knock comprehensive education 
generally in the late 1960s. Teacher 
unions' attitudes now seem no more 
consistent than they were in the late 
1950s when I was an active and 
aggressive NAS grammar school mem- 
ber and father of four - when “We 
never had it so good”- 
From 1973 to 1978, therefore, it was 


SSCSwi MnjJ BS« Abg^qSE 

Board - at least 10 yean agb! 

[n order to learn more about it - for 
the sake of my pupils and my pocket- 1 
kpranu* an assistant examiner, and was 


(the “reeding" hack of ibis "demand” 
information being critical to the suc- 
cess of ihc network). 

It is dear that other perspectives as 
well as those of the careers service and 
educational guidance services, will be 
heard in this discussion. For those who 
wish to join in, please hurry. The 
deadline for submission of comments 
on Helping Adults to Learn is Septem- 


ber 30 (copies can be obtained from 
UDACE 19b dc Montfort Street, 
Leicester LEI 7GE). 

JONATHAN F BROWN 
Chair 

National Association of Educational 

Guidance Services 

66 Ncwland5 Avenue 

Melton Park 

Gosforth 

Newcastle upon Tyne 


Singles bar 


Sir - Hilary Wilcc presented a well- 
reasoned argument in favour of 
appointing women, particularly mar- 
ried women returners, to senior man- 
agerial positions in schools (TES, July 


I, too, am in favour of such appoint- 
ments but 1 feel it should be said that 


the last two paragraphs could be taken 
to militate against single women; 
attention should be focused on the 
quality and variety of experience 
which a candidate may offer rather 
than on the simple fact of child- 
bearing. 

In my own case, for example, 
maternity would not be considered a 
particularly desirable qualification by. 
most cove mine bodies! 


JANET A HARVEY 
St George's School 
Ascot 
Berks 


of the ideologically unsound and in 
which a grotesquely seedy manoeuvre 
to compromise the independence oi 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate has been 
exposed, can teachers look bnck over 
this period as one of unbounded 
success in the defence of the profes- 
sion's independence by our unions and 
subject organizations? 


Wiser approach 


delighted to find that so many forwairi- 
looklng East Anglian schools had 
already taken advantage of its more 

{ metical and sensible arrangements 
or all pupils and most experienced 
specialist teachers. The expense didn't 
seem to be a problem in that corner of 
Britain, so is this just another futile 
argument to avoid the inevitable be- 
cause of lack of vision and special 
interests? 


Although my pupils may have bene- 
fited then and now from my experience 


as a 16-plus examiner, my po< 
didn't, f received just over £100 ai 


good lunch far marking over 400 


papers and attandinea day-lone meet* 
mg - well over 100 hours of work 
during lovely mid-summer days, as 
well as invigilating external examina- 
tions, for free at my own gchool, and 
working my own internal examina- 
tions. 

So I returned to Africa, where I am 
still bedevilled with GCE and CSE 


courses, but earn just about enough 
with my wife teaching, and all four 


children now gainfully employed else- 
where, not to have to work as an 
assistant examiner for any board to 
help both ends meet. . 

It would be good to end my teaching 
career as it began - teaching one 
course to all the pupils entrusleato my 
care for one external examination. 
Roll on the GCSE before it is too late 
for me, which is now most likely, but 
not before it is too late to save our 
teenage children from continued chaos 
and confusion. I see no “double 


threat" In your article - only “double 
standards”. 


R L SHERWOGD 
PO Box 211 
Blantyre 
Malawi 


Senior service 


Sir - The article by Roger Lillie and 
David Peck (TES, August 2) on the 


guidance of adults aiming at new 
careers is not only an excellent sum- 


carccrs is not only an excellent sum- 
mary of ihe current position hut is also 
a pointer to the future. Adults have 
always needed the kind of help sug- 
gested and it has been supplied in 
ad-hoc fashion, from a variety of 
sources. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
there is an increasing demand for it to 
be properly recognized, supported and 
developed and it is logical that the 
careers service, which is already in- 
volved in this area of work, albeit 
unofficially, should be credited with 
the task of helping adults towards 
continued education and, hopefully, 
careers. 


DAVID MACPHERSON 
51 Cresswcll Street 
Glasgow 


Duties and will not consider applicants 
tor middle management whoso mo- 


tor middle management whose pro- 
gress docs not match their own. ' 

If Sir Keith wants to know why 
morale is so low, he should look into 
the prospects of teachers in their 
thirties and forties: he will find a 
different situation perhaps from that in 
politics. 

It really is time that present cir- 
cumstances be judged from the reality 
of the 1980s, not the assumptions of 
the 1970s. Who knows: Ihe wisdom 
gained from experience may even have 
something to offer in these unhappy 
times. 


BRENDA PHIPPS 
27 Pul locks Drive 
Wclham Green 
Hatfield 


Letters for publication should be kept 
as brief as possible and typed on one 
aide of (he paper only. -The-Kdltor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them. 


Sir - The report of Mrs Chadwick's 
successful case against saxupl discri- 
mination (TES, August 9) reveals a far 
more pervasive form of prejudice, tiiat 
of age discrimination. 

Lancashire Is not alone in employing 
such a policy, which has repercussions 
right down the ladder. 

Those who enjoyed promotion in 
the halcyon days have stifled career 
opportunities for those below, yet still 
those in authority appoint people 
younger than themselves as their ae- 
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Guided Home Study Courses for 

London University] 

LLB. BA (English). DD. Dlp.Hd. 
Warwick University MBA 
G.C.E.: 

O & A level 


Essential Study Skills and 
Effective Thinking 
Courses by Edward dc Bono. 

For free prospectus write slitting 
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Slogans overlook 
special needs 


Sir - As a colleague of John Dangs, on 
the same special cducatiunul needs 
working parly, I would say lo Cather- 
ine Rvdc that some special schools 
with their ethic of respect for human 
personalities, like sonic mediaeval 
monasteries before them, stand out 
like beacons in a sen of barbarism. 

The barbarism that surrounds them 
is to do with the competitive ethic that 
pervades our society and our wage 
structure, and consequently pervades 
most of our comprehensive schools 
Iney must not, just for this reason, 
be kept in being, at the expense of 
the children who attend them. 

Neither must Peter Newell, nor the 
Fish committee, be allowed to spear- 
hend actions that cannot easily be 
undone, on the basis of slogans that are 
not clearly de lined. The “comprehen- 
sive principle” menns what? - thut ail 
people should be educated on the suine 
site ns others of their age group, with 
polys, universities and FE colleges all 
amalgamated? i hope there is some 
consistency in the principles of my 
protagonisrs - it makes for more 
constructive dialogue. 

And, what docs “equal access to 
equal opportunities" mean? Is it a 
tnutolngqus phrase? Does it have 
meaning in the minds of its advocates? 

| I can try to give some sort of meaning 
to what people appear to be trying to 
sum up when using the phrase, but as f 
do it becomes more complex and 
specific, and ehus begins to reveal that 


the slogan docs not solve everything. 
On ihe contrary, any real considera- 
tion of how, in what son of organiza- 
tions, in what sort of context of human 
relationships and with what sort of 
curricular choice we should provide for 
the education of our children with 
special educational needs, reveals that 
even where it is most desirable to have 
one institutional setting rather than 
another, there is some loss to weigh 
alongside the expected gain. 

Any clinnge iliat take* place tii.it is 
designed ro meet more appropriately 
the needs of the children now cduca fed 
in special schools rather than the 
satisfaction of the slognnizcrs, must of 
necessity cost more muiicy than at 
present, as has been recognized by 
Frances Morrell. But even more 
money does not necessarily provide a 
more desirable "integrated* education 
than the “segregated" one thut it 
replaces. 

What is supremely desirable is a 
system and organization that is most 
likely to lead to the satisfactory exist- 
ence in society, both as children and as 
adults, of those whom we deem to have 
special educational needs. 

If integration is a process, as Fish 
says, then let us atm at the best 
outcome of that process, even where a 
stage in the process might necessitate 
some segregation. 

DOUGLAS COHEN 
18 The Chine 
London NlO 



Special schools ... case for positive discrimination 


Costly mistake 


Str - Peter Newell writes with some 
enthusiasm on the report of the com- 
mittee chaired by John Fish ( TES , July 
12). I have not yet been able to obtain a 
copy of the full report- my comments 
are therefore necessarily restricted to 
the published summary, and to Peter 
Newell s interpretation. 

From my reading of the summary, 
there is much of value in the commit- 
tee s report. In particular, it is strong 
on the administrative arrangements 
ana procedures, including assessment 
procedures, necessary for the ILEA to 
more adequately meet special educa- 
tional needs. That much is, I think, 
common ground. But in my view, the 
committee has failed to grasp two 
issues which should have been 
absolutely central to its thinking. 

First, in the summary, there is no 
mention of provisions to meet the 
educational needs of children with 
severe learning difficulties. (I write as 
a parent of a child with such difficul- 
tles, and as a parent-governor oF an 
J LEA boarding sneciafschool). When 
challenged on this point recently, Mr 
Fish s response was that the committee 
wished to avoid rigid categorization. 
This is a point of view: with wliich I 
have considerable sympathy, but as I 
pointed out to Mr rish, wc do have 
children with severe learning difficul- 
ties* affecting every facet of their lives: 
we could only agree. 

Second, wc might have expected a 
committee charged with reviewing 

. . the range, quality and coherence 
of provision to meet special education- 
al needs . . to be more definite on 
the future role of the special schools, 
including the boarding schools. Peter 
: Newell niqkes the sart|e point* but • 


LETTERS 


Peer pitfall 

Sir - It wjs nut modesty (h;il prevented 
me from extolling the virtues of my 
own school, as Tony Fletcher suggests 
[TES, August Q), but simple caution. 
However, I feel I musr reply in part to 
points raised bv Catherine Rvde 

1 would agree with her claim that my 
original proposition (that the peer 
group of a handicapped child is other 
handicapped children) is a dangerous 
one. but only to the extent to which 
any generalization is dangerous. 

What many on both sides of the 
integration/segregation debate have 
failed to see is that every child is an 
individual and should nor he catego- 
rized for the convenience of place- 
ment. One hopes that the Education 
Act 1981 has made this easier. 

Ms Rydc's belief that a small school 
has a necessarily restricted curriculum 
is not borne out by my own experience. 
For many years, with fewer than 50 
pupils, Hephnistos has provided a 
curriculum little different from that of 
a mainstream secondary school, offer- 
ing a wide range of academic subjects 
(including three sciences) to O level 
and at least 12 subjects nt A level. 

Nor are our children tucked away 
out of sight (as Ms Ryde fears). 
Hcphaistos may be in a rural setting, 
but the many contacts our pupils have 
with the local community, tneir fre- 
quent excursions to all parts of Britain 
and the Continent, and their own 
initiative leads them to social integra- 
tion with remarkable ense. 

“Expectation" is the key word. If 


it kc tnetr able-bodied peers, and if one 
treats them as such, they will become 
like them. 

GERALD LEACH 
Deputy Head 
Hephaistos School 
Farley Castle 
Farley Hill 
nr Reading 


Fair question 

Sir - 1 have just returned with teachers 
and support staff from accompanying 
eight visually handicapped school leav- 
ers (live totally blind, three with 
residual vision) to the New York 
Institute for the Blind, and Cnmp 
Wapanacki, a summer camp for the 
visually handicapped in Hardwick, 
Vermont. 

■ The school leavers have been edu- 
cated in an appropriate residential 
school. They have had the benefit of a 

fnvnilrflhlp nunil-t . n tl A 


from a rather different perspective. 
The committee concedes that “some 
special schools may continue to be 
necessary”. Similarly, the “committee 
accepts that residential provision will 
continue to be necessary for some 
young people whose adverse circum- 
stances hinder their educational prog- 
ress”. r “ 

I do not know what the committee 
means by “adverse circumstances”, 
bat 1 assume that it does not refer to 
learning difficulties per se. There is 
then, as I understand from the sum- 
mary, no recognition of the education- 
al benefits stemming from residential 
provision and Its "holistic” approach to 
educational needs. Peter Newell 
evidently fallsinto the same trap, when 

faifiEffh »**Wentlal schools 
fulfilling the role of social services: that 
Is not what residential provision is 
primarily about , as Peter Newell- as a 
commentator an ; these matters - 
should well know. 

The authority, I understand, will 
now embark on a process of consulta- 
Uon on Its future policy in the light of 
Fish. In this consultation, it is vital that 
tttese and other issues arc fully thought 
through. There is a case, which 
amounts to (deserved) positive discri- 
mination, for continued special school 
provision, including residential provi- 
sion, for some children and young 
people; such provision will best meet 
their needs, which is the all-important 
. consideration. 

It would be tragic if this case should 
be lost in an Integration-for-all-ai-all- 
costs approach: as parents, some of us 
at least know on whom these costs 
would fall - our children. 

DENNIS BROOKS . 

24 Vicars Close 
London E9 


teachers of the blind as well as having 
the necessary books, aids and equip- 
ment to support their learning. 

In September, one of the school 
leavers will be entering sheltered em- 
ployment while the remaining students 
will be attending specialist residential 
further education colleges for the 
visually handicapped. 

As a group, the youngsters varied 
enormously among themselves in 
terms of their apparent abilities and 
personalities but they were a verv 
happy and well-adjusted group of 
young people. TTiey were supportive 
of each other and their social adjust- 
ment antf mobility in strange surround- 
\ n & impressive. I cannot believe 
that this degree of independence and ' 

diancT h8S brou * ht about by 

Visual handicap is a minority handi- 
cap and, in the brave new world of 
special education, it is staggering to 

these ^“”8 People, even 
wirti the assumed protection of a 
statement under the 1981 Act, could 
nave been placed on an individual 
basis in ordinary secondary schools In 
south east England. After many years 
of workmg with ordinary and special 
schools, one can but wonder if these 
young people s propitious educational 
development and opportunities would 
nave been the same. 

It Is because of fair and reasonable 
professional caubon of this kind that 
the question mark must remain in tho 

' mnii^Tr All?~ EducMmal °PPOr- 

u»£ R m CR0WmER ' T 

Colley Manor Drive 
Reigate 

Surrey . . ;■ 


Outside law 

Sir - How nice to sec the Opposition’s 
education spokesman addressing the 
legal consequences of Parliament's 
failure, thus far, to give legislative 
effect to the decision of the European 
Court of Humun Rights in Campbell 
and Cosuns (Second Opinion, 9 Au- 
gust); and wnnt a pity Mr Bennett's 
analysis had to be quite so muddled. 

The European Convention under 
which Campbell and Cosans whs de- 
cided is not part of our domestic law. 
Therefore the European Court’s 
judgement, until translated into a 
Statute, raises no issues justiciable in 
the United Kingdom. 

It follows that no “teucher who 
applies corporal punishment, not 
knowing whether the pupil’s parents 
approve, runs very considerable 
risks”. Neither he nor his local author- 
ity employers run the smallest legal 
I risk, since any ensuing "long, drawn- 
out court battle" will necessarily begin 
| and end in Strasbourg where neither 
would be involved in the litigation 
between individual complainant and 
respondent government. And as the 
latter will wage its “battle” largely via 
salaried departmental legal staff acting 
on their ministers' instructions, it is 
hard to see where Mr Bennett’s sug- 
gested “£120,000 or more" in costs is 
going to arise. 

Not on the parent's side, I hope; in 
Campbell and Cosans, the total of the 
costs awarded lo both applicants 
funder the “just satisfaction" provided 
for in Article 50 of the Convention) for 
over six years of litigation right 
through the commission and the court, 
was not one-tenth of the sum post- 
ulated by Mr Bennett. 

For the pupil, of course, there is the 
separate issue (undecided in Campbell 
and Cosans) of corporal punishment 
qua degrading treatment (Article 3). 
That corporal punishment may be 
degrading, in legal terms, is no longer 
in issue: local education authorities 
were specifically so advised in a DES 
circular in March 1982. That circular 
issued as part of the Conservative 
Government’s settlement of a com- 
plaint which another parent hnd taken 
to Strasbourg in 1977, to the accom- 
paniment of respondent-state observa- 
tions which might have fallen unsurpri- 
singly from Mr P W Botha’s adminis- 
fronpn- Actually, they fell from some 
of Mr Dennett’s ex-ministerial Labour 
colleagues, who utter alia defended Ult- 
ra ising of fool-long cane wells on the 
backside of u half-undressed young 
woman on the newspuak argument 
that corporal punishment at the 
school attended by the applicant’s 
daughter was not resorted to lightly 
and that, if a pupil suffers corporal 


Animal abuse 

Sir - May I put the record straight with 
regard to a statement of mine given 
prominence in “Teachers For Animal 
Liberation (TES, August 2). 

I support the achievements of the 
zyumal Liberation Front in relation to 
vivisection, but would like to add that 1 
qualified that statement in the inter- 
view with Hugh David by making two 
points: Since information on, and 
inspection of experiments in premises 
licensed by the Home Office to carry 
put experiments on living animals are 
impossible for the general public to 

nw T a ? St then actions 

by the ALF which result in gaining 
documentary video or photographic 
t>0 bhn S lo Jj8 bt the sickening 
EPS S° ,n B «? » those places are to 

ttoSSS* '° thaat,vanta g°" 

two cases where 
such ewdence was obtained illegally; 
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A 1 vania neaci 
injury research on baboons (and its 

!S 1 .P l, y h# Universit y of Glasgow) 
cai College of Surgeons* 

ca J^°f laboratory monkeys. 
o /he evidence obtained by illegal 

! 5?i ni .t as res y ,tcd In public outrage 
fn* d In the dulling to account of thpw 

Ules^Anvo by ? a PP ro P riate author- 
IS -2. ? h ? ° oubts ,he value of 
such activity is invited to view th«* 

™ de ° ta P e Pennsylvania Primates to 
JM the depths to which human SeS 
£ “ tal disregard (or 
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punishment it is the pupil’s own re- 
sponsibility” (I quote, i •erbatim, the 
commission's summary, in its admissi- 
bility decision of July 12, 1978, of the * 
arguments advanced by Mr Bennett s 
colleagues at the period when last they 
were m a position to amend the 
practice of which he now complains) 
The commission’s report oo that 
“fl™* (Cue of Mrs X, December 
17, 1981) incidentally records that the 
mother and daughter recovered no 
Strasbourg costs at all apart from 
whatever paltry sums the Council of 
Europe's legal aid scheme might have 
d]sbursed to their barrister - a disting- 
uished authority on the international 
legal protection of human rights, who a 
few years before had wryly testified (to 
the House of Lords Select Committee 
on a bill of rights) that Strasbourg 
Iitigntion was unprobicmatical so lone • 
only as the lawyer instructed by an 
impecunious complainant was pre- 
pared to work for nothing and not 
lunch loo frequently. 

I recall, indeed, that in the MrsX 
case itself, where the commission's 
decision to hold an oral hearing was 
directly traceable to the earlier intran- 
sigence and disciplinary zeal of Mr 
Bennett's cx-ministcrial colleagues, 
legal aid did not even cover her 
barrister’s air fares to and from Stras- 
bourg. 

What most offends, in Mr Bennett’s 
silly parly-political piece, Is his shuf- 
fling on to the Council or Europe's 
juridical institutions the consequences 
of the pnthctic reluctance of past 
Labour administrations to out-face the 
disgracefully reactionary attitudes to 
which, on this issue, the teacher trade 
unions until so very recently always 
clung. 

EDWARD BAKER 
23 Salisbury House 
London Wall 
London EC2 

Teachers For Animal Rights is com- 
mitted to changing young people’s 
attitudes through the educational sys- 
tem by peaceful and legal means. This 
involves local education authorities, 
trade unions, educational publishers, 
colleges and departments of education 
os well as individual teachers, so that 
the current amount of exploitation as 
shown in Ihe treatment of live animals, 
the use of dead animals, the. use of 
animal products, the use of outside 
facilities and the teaching resources 
and curriculum content, can be eradi- 
cated. 

An emphasis on humane education, 
engendering reverence for all hfe, has 
never been so desperately weened in 
Western societies as now. The ever- 
increasing number of convictions tor -« 
cruelty to animals, the growing interest 
in dog-fighting, the popularity ot 
videos showing slaughterhouse scenes* 
concentration camps and electrocution 
of humans, the recent spate of maim- 
ings and killings of children by tnetr 
parents - ail point to the increasing 
indifference to the suffering and abso- ; 
lute misery of both defenceless hu- 
mans and animals. 

If our education system continues o 
perpetuate attitudes of indifference to 
animal suffering (through “speaesist 
books, dissection, the keeping or live 
animals regardless of their natural 
habitats and protection from flj*« 
vandalism and neglect), then l «• 
we shall sec a continuation if not an 
escalation of animal abuse and e*‘ 
ploitatlon. 

After all, today's children are 
tomorrow’s animal technician!, 
vivisectors, factory-farm managers, 
slaughterers, butchers, furriers, too- 
keepers and hunters. Need I continue' • 

WANDA DEJLIDKO 
Organizer 

Teachers For Animal Rights * 
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Changing 


places 


BOB LEACH 


VST** situation. 1 would have 
blown my chances completely bv «nv 
unfortunate gaffe in an ensu.WmTr- 
Micnt. W,, h to P hrass in the'depart- 

Prcsscd for more details on the 
specific topics 1 lectured in, I men- 

S C l* 1CUU ', iOUSly t,,c ,hcn faWon- 

a . cnr porate management. An ex- 

ncriL-IKVrt mn>lio ,. n 1 . ... . . 


pcricnccd medieval Wurer wUld 

produced? Pr ° Ud ° f **“ 8rinmccs this 
Although other possibilities were 
mentioned in n desultory way it was 
soon clear that they wanted mc’to Till a 
post which hod been frozen in the 
development section. Sick with 
apprehension, l wondered if l dare 


did I apply for a year’s sceoikl- 
ta the education department? 


gJt to the education department? 
Most of my colleagues thought 1 was 
sad to give up polytechnic holidays 
jsdhouB for the tedium of eduentioh- 

4 administration. . 

Partly it just scented time for a 


dange after eight years in schools mid 
a jimilar period at the polytechnic. But 
twjiliaJjy it was to improve my ex- 


• ■ - — - ik k uure 

confess, on top of my link faux pas on 
corporate management, that l knew 
absolutely nothing about school huild- 
ing. which was what the job apparently 
involved. 1 3 

However, I concealed my doubts, 
and soon found myself in charge of half 
the major works programme, which 
that year included substantial rebuild- 
ing connected with Roman Catholic 
reorganization. Clearly Ihe education 
department was as good at placing 
square pegs in round holes os the 
polytechnic. 

But it turned out that they were 
right, and my fears were groundless. 1 
discovered not only that Icould do the 
iob, but that I enjoyed it tremendous- 
ly. I derived Far more from it than 1 
would have eained from the kind of 
. post I initially envisaged - providing 
support services for school governors, 
perhaps, or acting as some kind of 
supernumerary adviser. 

Every day was different. I found 
myself dealing extensively with head- 
teachers and schools, local authority 


essentially it was to improve my ex- 
Ltrience. I had been initially recruited 
^ uadi political history and theory 
botfoiuM myself down to teach local 
Vwmnent, having studiously 
^ed Ihe subject through my long 
;ud varied academic career. I taught 
i (oca! government on degree courses. 


iBdon part-time professional courses 
!&r local government officers, but the 
i|xk of insider experience troubled me, 
jiUch is why I jumped at the chance of 

l&KCondment. 

Em anxious to impress, I assumed 
Ibitbe idea of the secondment wns to 
jmfflole a more fruitful interchange 
man the academic community and 
iklocal authority, or some such rot. 
“Oh, no!" the personnel director 
terfally informed me. “Hums on 
oc is what they nrc after." 

I need not have worried overmuch 
to! my chances of success; I wns the 
^applicant. This wns just ns well; in 



liner slup marvcllim* at u-iiclu-rs' 
'^ting expectations. Vkiimt it when 
'.a children move into the mIiooI. 


/ 'Bragin vth.it allot iisan-. m ihcmy. 
••Milled lo leadiny. activities with 

™ren. Yet wc lin\c all met pupils 
'todonul seem lo have ic.ul u-giilui 
I;# have not icad nuu'li .ilouil; or 
«'i read little outside loimal leading 


| wines. 

I Again, you woulil suppose that 
iwneninry maths is a most Dm you 
[!J,Javc met. as I have, otherwise 
I^dtigcnt children who .tie uikcil.im 
iwn giving change iii telling the time; 

subtract balder lens iind 
tjWi and who arc Miangeis to the 
implication tables. 

1‘wiwf 1 !« oui profession 

i fwen bombarded by propagandists 
us to more realistic science 
Yet significant numbers of 
recall experiments ol 
i (sind. They are uuiicciiMoiueil to 
|Sr in g ani * thinking Remarkably 



still think thiit all 1 1 -year-olds should 
he able to point to, say, London and 
their hnmc area on n map. By no 
menus all am do it. 

It looks ns if we are still widely 
disagreed, as a profession, about 
elementary standards or attainment . 
When Elizabeth transferred in ns re- 
cently. her confidential report glowed 
with A and B grades. In our set-up she 
is neuter l<« C’h . Whilst I am not 
categorically claiming that mil assess- 
ments ai v right and the previous 
school's wore wrong, mil intuitions are 
at least supported by NIT'K tests in tile 
basic subjects. Maybe the discrepan- 
cies can he explained in terms of 
different yardsticks. 

All this will inevitably sound smug 
and self-righteous, let me admit, 
candidly, that we. too, send on chil- 
dren who will assuredly cause their 
next teachers to taise both eyebrows in 
puzzled fashion. I just hone the de- 
ficiencies me not precisely those I have 
listed above! 

Above all. I trust that children 
leaving us lor other schools urc not 
markedly below average in paying 
attention, good manners and concen- 
trating on (lie job in hand. Sometimes 1 
have wondered what standards of 
behaviour and application our new- 
comers have been used to. 

For if. at junior level, we arc failing 
to provide the right attiitules tn icarn- 


Huwtinl Peach is heatl of Carr Lane 
Junior Sehtiol, Willrrhy. Null. 
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and private architects, many other 
council services and elected members. 

One dav I would be chasing up a 
councillors complaint about the shade 
of tiles used for casual repairs to a 
school roof, the next immersed in a 
crisis caused by Ihe total destruction of 
a new special school, as a result of 
arson. The work provided me with 
more direct experience of the inner 
workings of local government than 1 
could have dreamt of acquiring in just 
a year. 

My overall impressions of the educa- 
tion department, were on the whole, 
very favourable. Teachers tend to have 
a rather jaundiced view of educational 
administration - it is a convenient 
scapegoat for n multitude of evils. Yet, 
I found my colleagues and superiors 
for the most port able, hard-working, 
and utterly dedicated to the service. 

Indeed, if they had a fault it was to 
rIIow this zeal for the education service 


to colour their views of other local 
government services. Some of them 
hankered after the days when the 
department was run as u separate 
empire, with minimal interference 
from outside. 

I was having some problems with a 
project dear to my heart which cut 
across departmental boundaries. A 
sympathetic officer in finance sug- 
gested that I take the relevant report to 
the management team of chief officers, 
then regarded an the core or the new 
corporate management structure. 
Then, he pointed out, 1 would have the 
chief executive, and directors of fi- 
nance and planning behind the 
scheme, which would accelerate its 
progress. 

1 raised this with senior officers 
'in education. Once more the grue- 


some grimaces: education preferred to 
avoid taking anything to the manage- 
ment team. 


Marriage 

lines 


1 had a year or two helping out at an 
adult literacy centre. It was a wonder- 
ful experience and I still remember 
vividly the first pupil who came to me. 

She was a friendly middle-aged 


woman who attended earnestly every 
week and worked really hard at her 


MARGARET DAVIES 



because my pupil never seemed to 
have a single thought to put on paper 


and I seemed to be doing all (he work. 
After a while the pen-friend stopped 


writing, but we plodded on with prac- 
tice letters. 

I suggested that she should be doing 
work during the rest of the week - the 
other puptTs did. She would listen 
patiently to me but when she came the 


Days to 
^member 


ALAN BASIS' F,TT 


l°«Hoeiu b r ma ' n P* K tf»" tonin' the 
^redn ? a our h Un< fr*id children , a 


and hurl tk crn ? urs » shriek in unison 
^30a»»7 { ns ? ,Vcl into the water. 
iU job kwf lh ? w . avc machine does 


Ik job 12" ,h ? wave machine does 

aGautS r £. a J iVtf ca,m relurns - 

Crowcicn {’"^"thlren.cn route from 
^ v ‘? Lndduw 


Nothing much to get your teeth into in 
terms of assessment. How would you 
do it. Sir Keith, when you come to 
assess our worth? 

The Pcnnincs, day two; more tangi- 
ble results here. Trudging up to Lad- 
dow Rocks. Tony, a middle band 
third-year, stops the whole party. 

“Look.” We all look. “Look at the 
colours chancin' on Ihe ’ill side. 

Cloud shadows are racing across me 
hillside, chased by patches of sunlight, 
and it captures Tony’s mind sufficient- 
ly to make him want to share the 

* . UL .L. anrl At HE 


"What are those birds?" 
“Tufted duck, sir." 


iUJLlvj uuvm 

I sense that our day together on the 
hills has been more valuable to both of 


J1IIIS urn unu mmv -- — 

us than the year I have spent trying to 
teach him some science. 

Day three was Alton Towers. Lots 

- - + - ft — J n.L.I 


Staff scan pupils constantly for signs 
of exposure. Incredibly, some are 
smiling, even chatting normally. Only 
David, a second-year boy. looks trou- 
bled. He’s lost his packed lunch, and 
starts to cry. We need to watch him, 


of fun for everyone. And why not? 

Day four. Grasmere. It's raining, 
and tne tops are in heavy cloud. Wc 

gLWClMS 


plus a couple of others looking a bit 
sorry for themselves. 


II IU MIWV 

experience with the rest of us. 

Later, by the reservoir, unpromp- 
ted. energetic games arc invented by 
the pupils. Most involve ^c idea t at 
somebody should net wet- {na bnef 
lull for butties, Mandy, a first-year, 
notices how the wind is scndmg waves 
across the grass, and she makes sure 

" Wuync.^ second-year in the bottom 
set for science, pomis idong »he bank. 
“Sioiwchal” is all he says, 
seconds before 1 can even sec a bird 
lei alone identify it 1 sec tan-jwgj 
others, in a new way. Is the view 

“ Dnwn'in’ihe valley, another reser- 
voir Birds on the water- 
•Whin are they, sir? 

“I've no idea. Wayne. 

“Sir?" 


Socks fcii!LS^ cn ® e ™ v ‘“ Lndduw 
®S in u cheer- 
Reservoir ! n 10 lht: hanks of Chew 
Bhlfc 1 "£y. 'if. Ihis is 
^ttitaru ^ un Lcnirc" brings 
l? *hc faces of the 




rL^^week ' e- aiI, *i IWO of uur 

." ,l CtaHB. Day 
fbweh ur* t > un wiled it in 
JytHdfeJ Mainly was for 
S^hnotui! 1, am * their 

osv.'iv-.r 01 someth no 


;!.“ ow pupils see theii 
v *lifebte and worthwhile dav 


unseuHio imii' — — . 7. , -- 

to 14-year-olds are in trainers. All have 
a cagoule or anorak. The rain gets 
heavier, the wind stronger. We meet 
people coming down, with tales of 
horrendous weather at the tarn. We 
have to press on: the bus has gone- 

i . tn lie nn 


sorry for themselves. 

Below the tarn, the wind is still 
howling, and the rain still lashing at 
our backs, but we find a suggestion of 
shelter. Sandwiches are eaten, and 
drinks taken, hurriedly. 

When we reach the valley floor. It's 
still raining, but the wind is tolerable, 


and, though wet through, we're all 
warmer. Tne singing starts, a different 


nave io , , — «•— 

round to Patterdale to pick us up 
The wind is now a bowling gale. 1 1 
well equipped, but 1 am soaked to tt 


well equipped, but I am soasea to me 
skin and bitterly cold. What must the 


children be feeling? TTiere is not a 
single complaint. I can t praise them 

Lu?kSy°tS'gale is at our backs. 
We’re in cloud. No .shelter. The worst 
July day I’ve expenenced in 20 years 

° n <3risedale Tam has two-foor white- 
cauDed waves. J m almost blown qn 
Jr? ttet I’m freezing. Not one child 
SLnlains They huddle round when - 
vre^fop for stragglers. We find a bit of 
shelter! but they don’t want to stop, i 


warmer. The singing starts, a different 
songfrom everyone. This is happiness. . 
Within 20 minutes, David is driving us 
crazy singing "Boiled beef and car- 
rots", over and over again. 

1 can no more express the true value 
of such a day to the children , than I can 
my own reasons for needing to go to 
the hills. I hope we’ve all got such trite, 
meaningless phrases as “character 
building” out of our systems. I do 
know that in ten years, they will talk 
. still of “that day we went, to Ihe Lake 
District", and talk with a shine in their 
eyes, when Rhyl and Alton Towers 
will nave all but faded from memory. 

Day five: Castlefield, Manchester. ■ 
An enjoyable, even exciting day, 
among working atmospheric, diesel 


I found the attitude understandable 
- I was n ntt i x>c Humoured with some of 
the juigoti ami ideas associated with 
corporate management - yet I still 
think it was counterproductive. 

While I was there, a senior officer 
from another department complained 
that he had the impression that educa- 
tion was not rowing in the same boat as 
the rest of the authority, a common 
view, and one that caused some resent- 
ment. Mv own conviction is that (he 
future of the education services lies 
firmly within local government, which 
entails a more whole-hearted involve- 
ment in, and commitment to. local 
government as a whole than education 
officers sometimes display. 

Finally, my own successful second- 
ment emboldens me to suggest that 
there is far more scope lor such 
arrange meats. Both schools und col- 
leges un the one hand and education 
departments on the other, could ben- 
efit from more extensive and routine 


exchanges of staff. At present, most 
senior education officers leave 


senior education officers leave 
teaching relatively early, and thereaf- 
ter spend their whole career in admin- 
istration. 

The employment of more experi- 
enced teachers on a short or medium- 
term hasis with the expectation that 
they would return to schools would 
help keep administrators in touch with 
the current preoccupations and con- 
cerns of those at the chalk face, while a 
spell in administration could be of 
immense benefit to aspiring head 
teachers in particular. There are prac- 
tical problems, but they are far from 
insoluble, and should be overcome. 


Bob Leach is senior lecturer in govern- 
ment, Leeds Polytechnic. 


following week she had never done any. 

One evening she said she wanted to 
write a very special letter so I left her 


and went to help somebody else. She 
worked at it for two sessions, not 


week and worked really hard at her 
reading and writing. 

1 suppose I was as new to it as she 
was, but we got on well together and 
she made strides. She certninly de- 
served to, for it was obvious that she 
did not intend to miss a moment during 
the classes. 

But although she was mastering 
simple sentences and able to read very 
short stories out of Specially prepared 
books T sometimes wondered what she 
was getting out of it, 

Bui I soon realized that a new world 
was opening out to her. She explained 
how wonderful it was - she could now 
read recipes, knitting patterns - she 
had noticed something that had been 
advertised in the local paper that she 
‘ wanted I 

Most of oil she wanted to get on with 
writing letters and we managed to 
contact a pen-friend In another town 
who was attending similar classes. I 
found this part rather a hard grind. 


worked at it for two sessions, not 
showing me the actual letter that she 
was working on in rough, just asking 
for help over phrases and short sen- 
tences. 

The fallowing week she came carry- 


ing a beautiful silver wedding card 
her husbnnd. She wrote that v 


her husbnnd. She wrote that ver 
carefully and then said that she wantei 
to snena the rest of the session copvin 


to spend the rest of the session copying 
her letter out neatly. 

At last - when everyone else wns 
packing up their things to leave - she 


asked me sliviy ff I would just read 
through her final copy, ro make quite 
sure it was really all right. 

I read it, while she turned away and 
quietly began to gather up her things. 

There were lots of things 1 longedto 
niter - to change arounaT But I knew 
that 1 must not, for it would cense to be 
her letter and become mine. 

It was beautiful just as it was. She 
put it carefully into the large envelope 


with the card she had shown me 
earlier. 

“There," she said smoothing down 
the flap, “that’s the first letter I’ve 
been able to write to Jim in all our 
married life." 

She never came again. 1 missed her, 
but the past year had alt been a lead up 
to the moment when she was ready to 
write her anniversary letter. 


Margaret Davies was a voluntary adult 
literacy tutor. 


and steam engines, ancient aircraft, 
and the oldest passenger station in the 
world. Closer to the usual idea of an 
educational visit. . 


So this was my J98S activities week. 


The idea was launched six years ago by 
an energetic and far-sighted head .Tt all 
happens late in the summer term, but 
it’s many months before that Fred, the 
member of staff who coordinates it all, 
starts badgering us for our plans. 
Every member of staff. We grumble, 
but Fired sticks to his task, and bv the 


It gives details of all the courses, 
including cost, and every child in the 
school is given one. Some courses are 
school-based. Most involve travel - 
fishing trips, adventure holidays, bird 
watching etc. Some even involve fore- 
ign (ravel. 

There are a few that last the full 
week, but most are for one day. 
Normal timetable Is suspended, and 
the children have an almost free choice 
as to how they fill their week. 


Theplanning is hard Work, especial- 
. ly for Fred. But it works, and its value, 
to staff as well as pupils, is incalcul- 
able. 


Alan Basnet! is head of chemistry at 
Montford High School, Warrington. 
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Many children consider school uniform too restrictive. The primary school {below) onlhe'shorea nf I 
Turkana consists of an acacia tree; the staffroom Is under another tree. of Lake 




Bushman’s holiday 

David Morgan takes off to inspect the bird's nest schools «7 


T Tnjfte some of its East African neighbours, | 
H j Kenya has established a vigorous and 
■ I forward-looking education policy, which 
for many years has been producing men 
and women of high professional calibre. Presi- 
dent Mol, a former teacher, takes a keen personal 
interest in this aspect of his country’s develop- 
ment, and Usability to cut through administrative 
red tape is reflected in frequent “Presidential 
directives’* which force the men in the ministry to 
adopt changes which might otherwise never 

happen. 

The provision of free school milk, abolition of 
primary school fees, transfar and promotion of 
teachers, and extra year at primary level, arc all 
examples of such directives. 

The President’s directives on family planning, 
however, seem to have fallen mainly on deaf ears 
and the primary school intake continues to 
multiply in alarming proportions. Standard one 
classes with over a hundred pupils are not 
uncommon. 

Another serious problem facing the adminis- 
trators is how to incorporate Kenya’s numerous 
nomadic tribes into the system. Two-thirds of 
Kenya Is arid land, inhabited by fiercely tradition- 
al pastoral nomads, such as the Masai, Samburu 
and Turkana tribes. How to give these people a 
share in Kenya's rapid development without 
destroying their traditional way of life is a 
problem without apparent solution. 

Turkana district, in the north west, in terms of 
natural resources, Is one of the poorest. Neg- 
lected during colonial times, it is desperately 
trying to catch up with the rest of the country. If 
the international oil exploration team currently 
probing the area comes up with positive results, 
there would be a dramatic change. But in the 
meantime, people continue to live as they have 
done for hundreds of years. 

The bulk of the two mi liion population occupy- 
ing 64,000 square kilometres are nomadic pastor- 
aUsts,. untouched, and generally uninterested- In 


David Morgan takes off to inspect the bird's nest schools 
of Kenya's remote Turkana. 

the development taking place around them. Two Asa lecturer at Mosariot Colics nnd n «:i , , 
ma or events influenced the progress of their w^Hsked ^ a ? d a ^ 1 

creased at a rate of about 5,000 nor year from an 2™ fl5^“ ^ 8 0ver ™=" t ™P°sts. A few 

17M X tw83 lal ° f 5,000 PUpi ^ in 1979 *° ov ' r weelobyird'over ,aka 

In 1985, the introduction of the 8-4— t syatem Jh'Tdes'm If 8 ™'" 1 ' Turkana . 

means an additional year at primary leveL Most Ssran? JLJ * b Ue volcanic 

schools are Hl-equipped to deal with this massive stretchim/ ^ Jade ? ea “ Lake Turkana , 
influx of new pupils, and hastily erected class- christened *° S £ Uth " reccnU y 

rooms have only the most rudimentary faculties d tH de of mankind following 

^KeKSS ‘1 roped the plane to 

waaSSatilKj somelarge stows . . 

eight of these were local; the rest, following the OUT JlTSt School 

direcUve. Went to their own home areas. To fill * l 

the gap, 100 school-leavers were recruited as tlHTlCd OUt tO b€ 

brlngi,1 8 the number of nothing mOM than 

unqualified teachers to over 60 per cent. With the l , ® t'tUft 

nearest teachers' college over 200 miles away, a branches Utld leOVeS* 
programme was devised to provide in-service RIcharH r - u , • .. 
training during school holidays^ahning at govern- renmto JfJZJL duiCOver y of ,he fossilized 
tnent certification within four years 8 theSke^hn^ d Bncestor3,wholnhabitat cd 

Lecturers from Mosariot Teachers’ CoUege Iq dramrtSShrb^foT 0 ^ Ui ? n / eari a 8°- It is a 
Western Kenya were assigned to the course 8 the KJiiu rf ut ! fc P art of the world. 

Morgan, aid agency NORAD provided U' choSTtoailT' 8 b= J or =- ! * M been my 
? ndtb ® on !y hoy®’ government secondary school my private oilot'/f™ y Wcekend aftor acquiring 
m the district provided the accommodatfon. The PerKi^s Sdf nuS!?! Wben *** a * 2 

Kenya ministry of education gave formal Tecogni- of SllerWn^ 5 - in '^company 
hem to the course , but insisted that ail participants cans T?u y - nFl ‘ plnk fl ? mui 8 oe8 and peli- 
be inspected and assessed during tern time in For IhU ’iL i- C °™ Cf of P^dise. 
their own schools. 8 aitSlf, ™ rkm S safari, I hired the same 

Inspection in such a situation is no easy task, for with an wS®’ foa T 8eatcr Reims Rocket, 
the schools are widely scattered, some in ^ and out * 

remote areas. Even from the district headqnpr- desert reread U ‘JL * ^ 8 

t takCS ^ dayS ^ ^drover to at^doXfn L' S° h 7?r7 yhomc 
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Chcrcngnni mountains to the north, slipped over 
the escarpment of the Rift Valley, another 4,000 
feet below, and headed for Lodwar, the district 
headquarters of Turkana, which was to be my 
operations and refuelling hase, and where I waste 
pick up my fellow education officers. 

That night I stayed with Father Pat O’Sullivan 
at the Catholic mission. Headmaster of Lodwar 
secondary school. Pat speaks the language fluent- 
ly and knows his way around. The Bishop of 
Lodwar, John Mahan, joined us for dinner, with 
two more priests and an American sister. Be- 
tween them , they told me about most of the places 
I was to visit, and over coffee, I gathered 
diagrams on scraps of paper which saw me safely 
into several unusual airstrips later in the week. 
There is little or no published information; the 
safest preparation is to talk to someone who has 
been there. 

The day begins early in Turkana, before the sun 
has a chance to heat up the desert landscape, and 
the following day, I was in the air, heading north 
before 7am. With me were two Lodwar based 
education officers. One, Paul, as ex-Mosonot 
student and a Turkana who soon distinguished 
himself as a fine navigator, with a remarkable 
ability to recognize rivers and hills from the air 
without hesitation. 

Lokltaung, a small administration centre near 
to the Sudan border, was our first stop. I gH ve *** 

. settlement a buzz before landing, and by the time 
I had roped the aeroplane to some large stones, 
the local education officer arrived in a battered 
Land rover to take us to our first school, which 
turned out to be nothing more than branches and 

fiAVRC Bnrl nn . M iLlf - nf hpitlll 1 0 8 
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turned out to be nothing more than branches and 
leaves, and gave me the impression of being in 8 
huge bird’s nest. The pupUs sat on stones, toe 
blackboard an irregular shaped piece of hard’ 
board bearing faint trades of black paint. • 
The trainee was eager to impress, his Engli^ 3 
lesson proceeded at a cracking pace, but th® 
routine exercises based on the common course 
book was not really appropriate for the situation- 

-/•* -j 
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Bull could not lull i» he iui|ucssvd with his nuip 
Africa drawn into tin: siiml with small stones. 
Moving on to the next school, a mote permanent 
building, the headmaster kept classes in 
until after six o'clock in order incomplete 
°ur assessment of the trainees. 7 he pupils didn't 
Win to mind the overtime. 

The nearby Catholic mission gave us bed and 
wttkfast. Most iif the following day was spent 
^veiling by Lamimver visiting more nonmdit 
or the bird’s nest type. The heavy-footed 
Fauna driver navigated by dead reckoning, as 
*e bumped through the bush, across dry river 
from one school to the next. By live o'clock 
18 we evening, we had completed the days 
Programme, and it was a welcome relief to gel 
P ™ again and feel sonic cool air through the 
i r^ra’s cabin hs we headed across dry, feature- 
^plains eastwards to the hills of Lokichogio. 
Navigation had to he with the map. stopwatch 
88 compass, but Paul was able to confirm our 
T«al overhead, and *hc airstrip w as located next 
88 School. Before we had unloaded the 'plane, 
^ American missionary and his wife arrived to 
jJ e 115 10 s,a y ihc night. More diagrams were 
«n over dinner, with verbal instructions us to 
^•wdule 6 °* a ‘ r!,,r 'I M 1,0 , I ,L ' following day's 

morning, we werqin die near by classroom 
.0 and nine o'clock airborne for a short flight 
ja l Ihc dry plains to a place called 
kto- Notan easy place in find. I hud been 
but with the missionary's diagram on my 
rfo,’ J?? Paul'i keen eyes, we soon spotted the 
. p-JJf* W®* our marker. 

' remenbcied the instructions that went with 
“Follow the river to the east until 
ojj Ju a .[8® kink to the left - look for a budding 
lk® School ^ ^ tbe on *Y l ' n ril °f f° r miles) - that's 
U* 1 J.^PP I0 ach across the river east to west 
! W£*l MAY ** abIe !o P ick ,,ul lh e runway 
fcfr wS’ ”"*** u( eartb dug by the teachers a 
pTp^Bgo. Watch out for termite hills . . 
jpTPomt&d below, and 1 lined up for the 
aWTT Suddenly, there il was. u runway dead 
tag thl. .l 8 "/ v kB>fc. We discovered after land- 
had heard on the "bush 
day,3r “*ai a visit was likely, so the previous 
mqgujtj school worked on the earth 

hub, .* “■*•*« and flattened the termite 

first flight to arrive since the 


were pleased to see us, mid performed well, under 
conditions that most teachers would describe ns 
impossible. 

By the time we took off, it was mid-day, and 1 
warned my passengers to expect a bumpy ride, 
t'lcnr air (iirlmliince, caused by currents of hot air 
shooting upwards made Ihc Ccssnn dance nboul 
like a ship in u storm. All right if you know whal It 
is, and if you arc used to il, but my colleagues 
looked dccidcly green as we approached for what 
was to be the most difficult landing of the trip. 

Lopur school lias no runway, simply an “area 
suitable for landing". I scrutinized the diagram on 
my knee once again. “Land between the school 
store (grass roof) and the classrooms (lin rooQ, 
from the west, keeping the line of hushes to your 
left. Watch out for camels and a crosswind." 1 
made u low pass, saw the camels, and the school 
flag indicating the expected cross wind. Another 
low pass to frighten the camels and assess the 
drift, and finally in to land, mindful of my 
instructors curses at some of my feeble attempts 
at crosswind landings during training. 

Without further ado. 1 was hurried into a maths 
lesson just beginning. The topic, right angle 

‘Teachers andpupils were 
remarkably unconcerned 
to see inspectors emerge 
from the desert clutching 
dusty briefcases . 
and gasping for water’ 

triangles, seemed to be appropriate 

my own performance as well as the teachers. 

The children lined up outside the 
wave us off as 1 backtracked and fined up tbe 

gap between the “JlSS 

fiieiuly stayed out of sight as I used the MT «ngth 
of the "runway" before climbing away from the 
hot olafos fowards the hills at Kakama, our 
nightstop on the main SudanKenyahighway^ 
Tbe runway at Kakuma was long and wide, ana 
by the "rime we touched down, tbe air co^and 

. 

by . mobile = 2 

MIO the white painted wall. The ^ow rem' 

,hmni h:i!i ft hen someone pointed at tneyai 


film coiling itself into the sand Instead of (lie 
take-up spool. Wc hand spooled it, then retired to 
the house for a bed lime cup of cocon. 

Tito sudden appearance of n spitting cobra in 
the kitchen sent us all scattering, and cocoa was 
forgotten until Father Nell’s house servant dis- 
patched the snake with a volley of stones. In the 
meantime our reverend host whs knocking heti 
out of a monstrous scorpion with his rubber flip 
flop, warning us to look inside our shoes before 
putting them on the next morning. So much for 
life in the bush. 

We assessed more trainees the next day before 
returning to Lodwar for refuelling and a night- 
stop. My next flight was along the lake shore, 
following it to Its northern-most point, where it 
meets the borders of Ethiopia and Sudan, and 
where the River Omo winds its way into the lake 
through enormous Islands of papyrus. The 
1.1,000,000 map didn’t show much detail of this 
area, and without the local knowledge of Paul, 
who had another assignment that day, I was 
worried about straying over the border. 

I looked down for signs of life along the lake 
shore. Spotting a military-looking fort, I was 
relieved to see a runway, and a Kenya Dag. and 
decided to put down to find out exactly where 1 
was. A uniformed figure came running over from 
the battlements of the white painted fort and 
hurriedly explained that 'planes were not sup- 
posed to land there because the runway was too. 
soft, and that they hadn’t seen an aeroplane for 
the last two and a half years. I thanked him for. 
that usefuL bil of information and told him wo 
were-tooking for Tddenyang primary school. “Oh 
yes; BwariB" he replied, pointing across the" • 
shimmering desert, “we will provide an escort to ‘ 
walk with you.’’ 

We were at Todenyang border post, and tne 
school was a two-hour trek across the sand. There 
was no transport at the fort, so we trudged 
southwards until the school buildings appeared 
before us shivering in the heat haze, and we could 
bear the sounds of a music lesson in progress; The 
refrain of “This Old Man . . 

The teachers and pupils were remarkably 
unconcerned to see school inspectors emerge out 
of the desert dutching dusty brief cases and 
gasping for water. "Welcome Mr Morgan," 
exclaimed the headmaster, who I recognized, as 
an old Mosoriotstudent, "So you have Found us.”. 
The only other habitation in sight was a settle- 
ment of crude palm loaf shelters, a hundred or so 


Turkana tribesmen, n few goats and cnmels. The 
fact that the teachers were in their classrooms, 
and lessons in progress was enough for a 
“satisfactory” grade before going nny further. 
Under those circumstances, anything beyond 
that, quickly brought the lesson dpsc to the 
distinction level. 

The most difficult problem for Kenya primary 
school teachers is that of language. The principal 
medium of instruction is English, and that is the 
language of examinations. But Kiswahiii is the 
most commonly used language of communica- 
tion, unless everyone is of the same tribe , then the 
vernacular is used. Thus, the teacher has to juggle 
with three languages, possibly four, if his own 
vernacular Is different to that of his pupils, it is 
not uncommon to hear two languages being 
mixed in (be same sentence in order to get a point 
across. 

Another constraint is the use of a national 
curriculum, leading to a common examination for 
pupils In all parts of Kenya. At Todenyang, where 
there are no roads and no shops, a vocabulary 
lesson based on a picture of a visit to the post 
office, or a traffic accident is bound to stretch the 
teacher's ability. School uniforms, even clothing, 
are considered by most pupils as an unnecessary 
hindrance. 

The trek back to the aeroplane took longer 
than two hours in the heat of the afternoon, but 
with a fierce wind blasting across from the lake, 
-getting the Cessna airborne was no problem, and 
.in less than two minutes we were back over the 
; school, waggling our wings, and back on track for- 
th* retura trip to Lodwar, low level along the laJce 
.-shore', scattering the occasional herd of camels, 
and swooping low over basking crocodiled ! Was - 
beginning to feel like a bush pilot at last. ' " 

■ The week rushed past. Some schools we visited 
had no dnssrooms at all. Just a few spreading 
acacia trees constituting a whole school. But there 
was no doubt about the goodwill and enthusiasm 
of everyone concerned, with a teacher-pupil 
relationship at its most basic and unsophisticated 
level. At the end of the week, a satisfactory 
coverage of the trainees had been achieved. I had 
learnt a lot about the problems of the Turkana 
schools, also added some useful hours to my 
flying log book. 


David Morgan is a lecturer at Mosorior College, 
Western Kenya. 









Leaving home 


Who WUI Take Our Children? The story of (he 
evacuation in Brill an 1939-1945. By Carlton 
Jackson. 

Methuen £9.95. Q 4 13 58130 6. 

While four million British -women and children 

™Evs V 2£ tttcd ' he lasl war - » further 

20 ,000 children sought shelter in America and the 
U»n Dominions. Twenty-five years later material 
about the Children's Overseas Reception Board 
supervising this operation became available to 
scholars, and Professor Jackson draws particu- 
larly on this in his study of those dramatic times. He 
finds some fascinating stories, such as the adven- 
tures of a nine-year-old boy left behind by 
,° n an aba nd°ned. torpedoed ship in 
1940. Waking up in the early morning and finding 
himself alone, he calmly went back to bed and 
slept again until daylight, when he was finally 
ittcuedb y a Br ltish destroyer. This was a rare 


case; normally the unpaid adult escorts took good 
core of their charges. When they themselves were 
captured by the enemy or became disabled as a 
result of injury, the governmeut backed out of 
financial compensation by claiming they were 
volunteers acting on their own free will. 

The same occasionally shabby treatment was 
visited on teachers In Britain, without whom the 
mass evacuation to the countryside would have 
been impossible. Once billeted In reception areas 
they only received lodging and board with no 
provision for the expense they were still incurring 
at home. As much care was sometimes taken over 
the needs of dogs, with the London Animal 
Defence Society making arrangements with the 
Duchess of Hamilton to evacuate 176 canines to 
her estate in Dorset, to be occasionally followed 
up by progress reports to anxious owners. 

Yet for Professor Jackson it is on the whole a 
stopr bearing more light than shade, with children 
behaving heroically during shipwreck, in one case 


leaving it to the sailors to panic, and adapting to 
new conditions more easily than did their parents. 
He claims too that by the end of the war the 
government’s new realization of so many chil- 
dren’s hitherto neglected health, nutritional and 
housing needs helped lead to the establishment of 
the Welfare State. More controversially, he 
believes that the many women left behind who 
broke away from domestic drudgery in search of 
new jobs and opportunities were important in 
preparing the grounds for later women's libera- 
tion. Others, however, sec the postwar emphasis 
on re-establishing traditional fnmily lire as putting 
the same cause bnck by years. Be that as it may, 
the extraordinary story of the greatest population 
migration ever experienced in Britain will surely 
go on producing more books Hnd personal 
memoirs, with Professor Jackson’s own contribu- 
tion meanwhile well deserving to be rend. 

Nicholas Tucker 


Towards an ideal state 


Prospect & Reality. Great Britain 1945-1955 
By T E B Kowarth. 

Collins £14.95. 0 00 216281 4. 

Snoekt Now there’s a word to bring a pucker to 
the face of a popsy on Call My Bluff. But, for 
sure, any puzzlement on the faces of Arthur 
Mullard and Frank Muir would be feigned 
because they lived through the era of snoek, when 
the British socialist edifice was being cobbled 
together with the same monomaniac enthusiasm 
with which it is being demolished now. Ten long 
years following on a war which crept wearily away 
in the course of the decade, rather than ending 
with a bunting blossom of bunting ns romantic 
memory would have us believe. Even those of us 
who were around are jolted to be told that tea and 
sugar were still rationed in 1952; that bread was 
still grey; that butter, cheese, margarine and meat 
weren't finally freed till 1954. Osbcrt Lancaster’s' 
spiv was gloomy but optimistic - "My son.” he 
said to his boy, *’I want you to regard this not as a 
set-back but n challenge; go right out and start 
creating shortages’’. With giisks like these of fact 
and fun, T E B Howarth sees the background 
agninst which the British Labour Party was 
waging the new war for its ideal state. 

For many the defeat of Churchill in 1945 came 
as a shock and a betrayal. But, reading Howarth, 
one realizes that Britain had been conditioning 
itself to socialism for many years. Already we had 
a Central Electricity Board and British Overseas 
Airways; during the yvar coal mine? }iad been 


taken over In the national interest from private 
managements which were frequently glad to be 
nd of them - especially when £164,600,000 of 
compensation followed. When the war ended the 

national investment could hope to regenerate 

T94S U e r ^Ha Van * 8S ri8ht When he described toe 
JhP ?- W - a °i an ar 8 ument of issues but 

Sjiff ES° n 2f a chan S e which had occurred in 
Britain before the war began”. 

Labour was unstoppable with a majority of 168 

Tk ° fidcallsm; toe Opposition was 
bewildered , led by an ageing man, who, in today’s 
P ad . Bnce ' * as a “wet". But Labour’s leader, 
hBd l J° f8ta1 handica P s “ honesty and 
EJw 7 J . and 8 conscnsus mentality ill-fitted to 
hold together a crew of such disparate characters 

Bmom nffhTlr “PPL- DaIton and Morrison. 
But ou of t heir disarray Tom Howarth moulds an 

absorbing drama as the seemingly irreconcilable 
wrestled with the seemingly impossible and won 
majestic victories - some of which turned out to 

t P SS’ Th ® Tr “ des Disputes Act of 1947 gave 
the TUC a heady sense of power, and a 
government which had sought to buy loyalty had 
to use the army as strike breakers on four separate 
occasions. The miners became the elite but our 
coal Imports were going up. The jewel in the 
crown, the National Health Service, was founded 
in the teeth of opposition from the BMA and the 
Press but, very soon, fears were being expressed 
that it was self-destructing - that the more 


successful it was the more impossible a burden it 
would become on the public purse. Thank God it 
still stands monument to those idealistic years 
withstanding governmental hacking and public 
abuse. But the Labour Party’s dreams were soon 
to be haunted by inflation. 

All that was on the domestic front. Meanwhile 
twsuocesMve Labour governments had on their 

RmSl?* T!? mC J?b of disn Mnlling the British 
Empire, and the second of those governments’ 
didn t survive long enough to consolidate 

successes or ™trieve some 
Mures. Much of the benefit was reaped by 
S Sovemment which had on 

Us ride the revival of national spirits at long last 

co™S 0ry 0t ™ r re “ ded ' “ d K-i of * 

S*3S»TKBE3sr 
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hlstonan s detachment and the storyteller? Jne 
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barracouta fish we used to cSunoek W ' nb * n 

Rnlay J Macdonald 


A 

small 

chapter 


The Unknown Army: Mutinies in the British 
Army In World War 1. By Gloden Dallas and 
Douglas Gill. 

Verso £18.50. 0 86091 106 3. £5.95. 814 9. 


The First World War marked (lie first lime that 
conscripts were used in the British Army, which 
in a matter of months had to be increased from 
thousands to nearly ten million. This transforma- 
tion inevitably brought heavy burdens to bear 
upon the small and socially exclusive Officer 
Corps in terms of management and personal 
relations. 

Dallas and Gill, authors of The Unknown 
Army, make mucli of this seemingly obvious 
point, as well as the inevitable moments when the 
elite 19th century officer structure was unable to 
deal with the strains put upon it by the new 
experience of a world war and the “New Army". 
They argue with some validity that historians, to 
date, have tended to ignore the breaches of 
military discipline in the British Army in the First 
World War and, after dealing with the composi- 
tion of the “New Army”, they go on to highlfght 
serious disturbances at the base camps at Etapies 
and Calais, the near East, and in English depots. 
The. picture that emerges from the evidence 
(mainly oral) shows large-scale insubordination 
occurring cither in the very last months of the war 
(such as at Caluis in July 1918) or in the months 
after the armistice, as a result of tile slow rate of 
demobilization and the seemingly unfair manner 
in which il was carried out (soldiers with the 
shortest service being demobilized first). 

The other main recognizable area of Insub- 
ordination was among the Egyptians, Chinese, 
and Soutli Africans in the Labour Corps. Using n 
mixture of ora] and written evidence, the authors 
cleverly reconstruct strikes, demonstations, and 
indiscipline among the labourers, which occurred 
mainly between September 1917 and March 1918. 
Despite official public denials, strikes were 
broken on several occasions by "shooting those 
who were temporarily out of hand’’, and the four 
occasions when this policy was known to have 
resulted in fatalities are cited. Unfortunately, the 
admirable historiography and neat style is impreg- 
nated with an anachronistic and somewhat pious 
indignation, as the authors descend into a sort of 
self-congratulatory investigative journalism 70 
years too late. For instance, how surprising is it 
that at the height of the Etapies mutiny. Sir 
Douglas Haig denied that “any discontent exists 
m our ranks"? How shocked can we really be that 
in the middle of the First World War the military 
authorities resorted to armed force against strikes 
and attempted mass desertions in the Labour 
Corps? On (he contrary, what is surprising is how 
little discontent there was and how few were 
killed when that discontent errupted into mutiny, 
(Dallas and Gill record a total of 36 for the whole 
war). 

Serious students will be grateful for this 
addition to the literature on the First World War, 
and its succinct, readable style and numerous 
“eye witness" accounts will appeal to the in- 
formed layman although the price may well not. 

The authors admit that the mutinies are “but a 
small chapter in the history of the army”- 
book shows just how small that chapter is; far 
from unearthing a heinous cover-up in the higher 
echelons of the British Army the authors, by 
highlighting (he challenge to authority in the 
ranks during the First World War, have shown 
exactly why historians have made so little of it up 
until now, 

Sam Neaman 
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Views and viewers 


poser Without Responsibility. The 
Press and Broadcasting In Britain. By 
Janus Curran and Jean Seaton. 
Methuen £6.95. 0 416 375211. 

Geography, the Media and Popular 
Culture. Edited by Jacquolin Burgess 
god John R Gold. 

Groom Helm £19.95. 0 7099 3226 X. 
Framing Science. The Making of n 
BBC Documentary. By Roger Silvcr- 
ftMW. 

British Film Institute £16. 0 85170 164 
7. £7.95. 165 5. 

A Dictionary of Communication and 
Media Studies. By James Wnlson and 
Anne Hill. 

Edward Arnold £15. 0 7131 6410 7. 
fS.9S. 6411 5. | 

fins is the second edition of Curran 
and Seaton’s valuable study of British 
press and broadcus ting, first published 
□ 1981. They have made some revi- 
sons to the first two parts, which are 
largely historical, but the main revi- 
sions nave been to Part [II, on theories 
of the media, and there is an added 


00 rcform of toe media which 
° extcnd aecessibil- 

views and the threat of international 
competition in broadcasting 
Geography, the Media and Popular 

Suffolk f!n 8 C0llccti “ 11 of essays and 
™l cr L fm T some of the unevenness 
d !; awbacks of suc h compile! 
SR. 1 * edl, °rs speak of their “belief 
that the media should become a signifi- 
cant focus for geographical work" . The 
papers that follow illustrate the varied 
approaches that are possible, examin- 
ing spatial perceptions, representa- 
tions of natural and human disasters, 
urban and rural landscapes and ethnic 
differences, and news production [Jac- 
quclin Burgess's study of “the myth of 
the inner city" as opposed to the 
environment assumed by newspaper 
editors to be that of the majority of 
their readers). The introduction puts 
this work into the context of earlier 


Medieval method 




11k Archaeology of Medieval England 
ud Wales. By John M St vane 
Croom Helm £19.95 . 0 71199 2385 6 
Um Normans. By R Allen Drawn 
Boydell & Brewer £ 14.9S. (| k.SI 15 199 
X 

Ftwn Childhood to Chivalry. By 
Nicholas Orme 

Mtthuen £22.50. 0 416 74830 9. 
Kingdoms and Communities in Wcst- 
™ Europe 906-1300. By Susan 
fejnolds. 

CUrcndon Press, Oxford £28. 0 19 
821955 5. 

ijdf e Jf m, kfgy of Medieval England 
W Wales offers ii general survey nf 
a period through its tangible re- 

/S’vi m J 1I,riso,,s iHlkius but 
wniablc when ii book appears with 
■ almost identical title to one re- 
ged recently in these pages yet costs 
■If as much again*. Nerving oneself 
J«pturc in « phrase the .fiffe rente 
[JtoEcn the two, one could siiv that 
Pereas Helen Clarke is the 
■“colonist's archaeologist, John 
is Hie historian's. Clarke gives 
more detail about the changing 
g"T» of archaeology, hm 

2 s , account is more clearly chro- 
■ He gives us none of the 
“Rational comparisons or the “cut- 
"jjdrawmgs" snowing the internal 
eta h,®?. toe archaeological pra- 
flia'm v* 16 inclusions come across 
“Jp* more clearly. 
feZ.”!! be grateful to Boydell & 
re 5 CUm ? R Allen Brown’s 
fron ? ™ ln g mangled into 
iJSf'toble package. As the author 
mi,Sl J h “ is a work of 
gfoatian rather than of new re- 
BKjie'nf ?• rec °unting the uchicve- 

i^ti£il S m 5u , b ! e f ls J** 1 !* wh om he 
ifiin i! 1 ® completely, ludeine from his 


«nd Syria, “Castles" 
LI *1 vie w not °™y toe tradition- 

? toth ai 1 rmans “ exceptional 

I also ,ho a ^ ptors and to no valors, but 
of . narrative in 
*s has IPPhy- The passion for rural y- 
e*ay succeeded in analysing 

ir™ ,bc 

^red^rti 5 U< ? lcs , * n schools have 
B «ionofti,i D ?r ? fr °m a misguided 
Jcent hatorfl^r rc,c vancc uT more 
jSwUbfe bId Ul , fr ? ni a Portage of 
m. SSSl^&fr surveys of this 

SriSSSMB 

?SS*nKS 5 S£ 

m^Jjormans. 

2Won7£ Sf ? m Childhood lo 
Wjo^toe other hand, is of 
as iLjfe* 9“° educationists 
^ UudyS^.^onans. Here is the 
fc; ft CtfTSS* in toe Middle 
IhiSfirh u?° us concepts of 
SfVand DreS ,n lhe nursery to 
world ^ araUon a place in 

w perhaps because of - an 


studies and the result is an interesting 
volume showing the contribution that 
to®. lwo disciplines of human gcog- 
raphy and media studies can make to 
each other. 


effort to read the book and consider 
the questions it raises about science 
and the representation of scientific 
work. In January 1984, BBC2 broad- 
cast Martin Freeih’s Horizon 
documentary “A New Green Revolu- 
tion? and Roger Silverstone’s book 
uaccs the history of the programme 
tram its inception three years earlier, 
through the preliminary research 
filming, editing, transmission and cri- 
tjeal reactions. “A New Green Revolu- 
tion? set out to “question the assump- 
tion that the latest technology is neces- 
sarily better for people" and to chal- 
lenge some cherished beliefs of West- 
EI n scientists in their dealings with the 
Third World. Roger Silvcrstonc's de- 
tailed examination of the making of 
the programme sets this against the 


constraints within which lhe television 
documentary-maker has to work. 
“Television^ relationship to science," 
he writes, “is more complex and more 
interesting than it usually appears.'' 

The fact that media studies en- 
croaches on a host of other disciplines 
is evident from Watson and Hill's 
dictionary. Their problem was 
evidently deciding whar lo leave out: 
the clamour of words for entry has 
been formidable.'’ Their aim was to 
provide a work of reference for "busy 
A level and perhaps more advanced 
students of communication 1 ’, and the 
dictionary will be a useful addition to 
school and college libraries. The user's 
problem at first will be guessing when 
this dictionary can supply (he informa- 
tion he or she needs. In some ways, this 
is not so much a conventional refer- 
eac ® book ns a textbook: its authors 
adinsc browsing and you might begin 
with the entries on communicution 
models (which range from i he absurdly 
simple to the simply absurd). 


estimated childhood mortality rate of 
30 per cent, well-to-do parents were 
l! * rom unl tooling and gave consider- 
able thought to their offspring's educa- 
tion. The stereotype of the vicious 
medieval schoolmaster instilling learn- 
ing at rod-point is highly misleading. 
We learn that civilized ideas about the 
practice of education were abroad at 
un early stage, leading to the emerg- 
ence of a recognizable genre of educa- 
tional literature in the 1 2th and 13th 
centuries. 

The beating of children was not n 
spcciul punishment for them, but signi- 
fied their inclusion in the world of 
adult values and practices. Moreover, 
the stress laid on it by some cnnleiu- 
poraiy writers probably indicates that 
in their opinion it was not practised 
enough - a point worth making since 
we too readily forget that theory- 
books, in the past just ns now, were 
intended to chanuc current practice 
rather than record it. 

If ail tiiis sounds dry, let me add nt 
once that every page is brought to 
amusing life by concrete instances. A 
single example must suffice here - that 
of tlic Earl of Warwick complaining In 
1432 that persons unnamed nud stirred 
the ltl-yenr-old Henry VI from his 
learning and told him about “diverse 
matters not behoveful". 

Rather less addictive is Susan 
Reynolds' Kingdoms and Communi- 
ties in Western Europe 900-1300. 
which lies at the extreme academic eno 
of the scale in terms of both price and 
potential readership. This is certainly 
not a book for the dilettante, offering 
as it docs to correct our whole view of 
political assumptions, activity and 
change in the Middle Ages. 

There are two major arguments: 
firstly, (hat writers of the time, with 
their emphasis on hierarchical struc- 
tures of government, obscured the fact 
that collective activity was an essential 
part of government at every level; 
second, that many apparent innova- 
tions, such as the communal move- 
ment of the 12th century, were based 
on traditional assumptions about col- 
lective rights and duties. 

Despite the wild disparity of subject 
matter, Brown and Orme support two 
of Reynolds* main contentions about 
historical method. Brown would agree 
that forcing medieval institutions into 
modern categories (particularly Marx- 
ist ones) is bouna to distort and 
mislead; while Orme depicts in minia- 
ture what Reynolds demonstrates on a 
grander scale, that the theorists of any 
age are less concerned to explain what 
actually happens than to convince their 
audience of what ought to happen. In 
the Middle Ages, what ought to hap- 
pen was more real than reality; can the 
modern world honestly claim to have 
outgrown this delusion? 

j Anthony Turner 

I • The Archaeology of Medieval Eng- 

\ land. By Helen Clarke. British 

i Museum Publications £12.95. 0 7141 

« 8058 0. 


On Being the Right Sire, and Other 
Essays. By J B S Haldane. Edited by 
John Maynard Smith. 

Oxford University Press £4.95. 0 19 
286045 3. 

j B S Haldane was not only a leading 
scientist and rationalist but a leading 
popularizer of science and rationalism 
For nearly half a century, from the First 
World War until his death in 1964. 
Many of his essays were reprinted in 
widely read collections during his life- 
time, and his former pupil John 
Maynard Smith, professor of biology 
at Sussex University, produced Science 
and Life (1968), a posthumous selec- 
tion ot Haldane's contributions to the 
old Rationalist Annual. Now he has 
produced On Being the Right Site, a 
paperback selection of Haldane s work 
from several sources, from famous . 


Exempt 
from 
ideolo 



Antonio Gramsci: Selections from 
Cultural Writings. Edited by David 
Forgaca and Geoffrey Nowell -Smith. 
Translated by William Boeltiower. 
Lawrence and Wishart £15. 



The Tsar’s profile in Ivan the Terrible was inspired by a Hiroshige woodcut of a 
hawk, according to Eisenstcin at Work (Methuen, £17.95). Jan Leyda and Zina 
Voynow’s book Is a lavish compilation of photographs and drawings, with a text 
containing extracts translated from Elsenstein’s notes, letters and esnys on cinema. 
The director’s films are analysed from shooting scripts and associated material 
and nut in the context of his wide artistic and literary interests. There Is a full 
account of Eisensteln’s time In the US and Mexico and the abortive fQud viva 
Mixtcol as well as his difficulties back home. Jan Leyda, leading historian of Soviet 
film, was a close friend and includes personal reminiscences and documents (while 
modestly omitting his name from the Index). rb 


Size and science 

j statements of prewar biological theory 
to articles in the Daily Worker. All are 
as well worth reading as the editor 
says, but the book would have been 
more valuable if he had given more 
information about their first publica- 
tion and about how much they have 
dated since then. 

Nicolas Walter 


Asquith, by Stephen Koss (Hamlsh 
Hamilton £A.9S) is political biography 
for the serious reader, tracing the 
career of one who from relatively 
humble origins rose to lead the Liberal 
Party in power, and to share in its 
decline after the First World War. 
Criticized for his interest in wine and 
women, be proved to be an astute 
politician, surviving intrigues and 
crises, until replaced by his bitter 
opponent Lloyd George in 191 6. 

E H Church 


It is heartening for those of us who 
admire Gramsci io sec so many 
volumes (Selections from the Prison 
Notebooks, Selections from Political 
Writings 1919-1920 and Selections 
from Political Writings 1921-1926 are 
also available in paperback; other 
writings - on philosophy, on science, 
on religion - arc due for publication 
shortly) and so much competent and 
dedicated critical attention devoted to 
him. Nowell-Smilh’s general introduc- 
tion and the prefaces to each chapter 
by David Forgacs testify to patient and 
enthusiastic research ond are set cor- 
rectly within the historical and political 
framework of the period in question. 

It is perhaps opportune to clarify in 
what sense Gramsci is “founder” of the 
PCI, or Partito Comunista d’ltaUa, as 
it was then called. As exponent of the 
Turinese Ordine Nuovo group, he 
belonged to the communist fraction 
that split from the PSI at the Livorno 
Congress, but was not its leader. 
Bordiga's line, extremist, anti-parla- 
mentarian and abstensionist, domin- 
ated at first, while Gramsci 's (and 
Togliatti’s) did not prevail, nor was it 
adopted by the party at large, until the 
Lyons Congress of 1926. 

Also, there is a general tendency to 
emphasize the differences that arose 
between Gramsci and Togliatti at the 
end of the Twenties, in connection with 
_the famous and the 

fact Gramsci, inhibited as he was by his 
incarceration, never did proclaim his 
disagreement explicitly at a political 
level and never left the party, indeed, 
he Is personally responsible in laige 
measure for the fact that the PCI is so 
special and so “different" from the 
other panics of the Third Internation- 
al, for Togliatti chose to take up and 
re-wcave the ti trends of his mentor's 
political-cultural thought. 

As Nowell-Smith perceptively 
points out, Gramsd's articles, because 
of the way and conditions in which they 
were written, ie as - however orga- 
nized - daily outpourings rather than 
with a view to publication, tend to be 
fragmentary and to lack cohesion but 
are informed by an immediacy and a 
freshness almost always absent in 
works of pondered scholarship, and 
moreover remain open to interpreta- 
tion. 

Since Gramsci was not attempting to 
reach or influence a given public, nis 
notebooks are exempt from the ideolo- 
gical rigidities, the propagandists, 
polemical and contentious impulse 
that characterised communist litera- 
ture during those years. The editors 
very properly remind us of the grams- 
cian refusal to separate culture from 
history and politics in an idealistic 
context (lienee the debate with Croce). 

Is it not then contradictory to publish 
an anthology of "cultural’’ writings? 
The difficulty is promptly resolved 
with the suggestion that the present 
book ought to be read together with 
other writings, and especially those on 
intellectuals, hegemony and the study 
of philosophy. The attempt to assem- 
ble round the chosen “headlines" ex- 
cerpts from a variety of notebooks is 
laudable, and Gramsci's thought, in 
relationship to the subject treated 
here. Is exposed correctly and served 
by a good translation. The gramsdan 
polemics over Croce’s idealistic cul- 
ture, counter-reformist catholic cul- 
ture and Gentile’s school reforms are 
well documented both in the texts and 
the commentaries, as is Gramsci's 
position on the national-popular con- 
cept, on the relationship between 
literary Language and dialect (Italy had 
no unified language of her own until 
well after Independence), on theatre 
(the reviews and notes on Pirandello 
make especially exciting reading), on 
the iterdependence between “poetry" 
Md “structure” in Dante, as well as on 
English and American Literature. 

Aina Pavolini 






Shades of meaning 


Forms of Feeling in Victorian Fiction. 
By Barbara Hardy. 

Peter Owen £12.50. 0 7206 0611 X 
Victorian Women’s Fiction: Marriage, 
Freedom and (he Individual. By Shir- 
ley Foster. 

Croom Helm £17.95. 0 7099 1031 2. 


These two books have much in com- 
mon. Both arc written by women, both 
cover the same period of time, and 
both are investigations into aspects of 
the novelist's tnsk. In both, the same 
method of research is employed: ex- 
amination in depth of works by a small 
number of mnjor writers, seven in 
Professor Hardy's case, and five in 
Shirley Foster's with three minor au- 
thors added. 

Differences between the hooks are 
equally discernible. The aspects invesii- 

f iatcd are very dissimilar. Hardy, apart 
rom brief references to unhappy epi- 
sodes in the lives of Thackeray and 
George Eliot, is almost solely occupied 
with (Tic art of her novelists, and not at 
all with their lives. Dickens is a writer 
prone to exaggeration which, how- 
ever, “often disguises or accompanies 
subtle nuance or detail". “Thackeray’s 
analysis of feeling is comic and pro- 
foundly serious.” "Charlotte Bronte’s 
novels analyse and moralize”, but her 
sister Emily "is a lyrical novelist.” 
“George Eliot makes full use of the 


Classics and 
commentaries 

There are Instant classics, neglected 
classics and classics that influence us 
even though we have never rend them. 
Raymond Williams wrote an instant 


at the images of rural and urban life 
that we have accumulated through 
centuries of literature. He traces back 
the notion that there once was a rural 
arcodia, just before we appeared on 
the scene, through the centuries back 
to classical times and he moves for- 
ward from the city as liberator to the 
City of Dread fulNicht, noting how the 

C ervBsive English disease of nostalgia 
as made 20th century urban dwellers 
look back to the cobbled gaslit city as 
yet another lost utopia. It's a beautiful- 
ly modulated book, and the same can 
be said of Alexander Herzen’s Ends 
and Beginnings (Oxford World’s Clas- 
sics £4 .95). He chose that title for his 
letters to Turgenev, and his editor 


figure of personification for the repre- 
sentation of feeling. "Thomas Hardy is 
“a novelist of violent feeling”. 

Most remarkably, in her chapter on 
Henry James - surely a doubtful 
candidate for the title of “Victorian”? 
- Mrs Hardy never even hints that he 
was an American, that he did not 
abandon the United States to settle in 
Europe until he wns well over 30 and 
that me novel to which she gives most 
space, Roderick Hudson, was written 
before he left. 

By cant rnst, Shirley Foster gives lots 
of biography, and is forever linking tfic 
Jives of her authors with their books. 
“Dinah Mulock Craik", she begins, “is 
a good example of the many female 
novelists whose creative work gives 
little obvious clue to the varieties of 
their own experience." On the other 
hand. Charlotte Bronte “suffered in 
her own life the feeling of fragmenta- 
tion or contradiction with her heroines 
encounter”. Elizabeth Sewell spent 
much of her life writing novels (and 
teaching school) “to help prop up the 
failing family business*' which had 
been well- nigh wrecked by her father’s 
“financial carelessness”, aided by her 
brothers' "airliness about money mat- 
ters”. Mrs Gaskell told a friend that 
Charlotte Bronrg puts all her naughti- 
ness into her books, and I nut all my 
goodness ...” Of George Eliot, Shir- 
ley Foster says: “Not only do her 
novels suggest a deep interest in the 


conditions of womanhood, but her 
own life reflects this interest ...” 

The conditions of womanhood, as 
experienced by her authors during the 
second half or the I9th century, is the 
main theme of Foster’s book, and she 
gives a great deal of space to it. Her 
first chapter, and many passages else- 
where relating to it make some of the 
most interesting - and moving - read- 
ing in her book. In an age when public 
| opinion was only just beginning to 
accept that marriage need not neces- 
sarily be the only career open to 
women, her authors - not surprisingly 
- tended to hedge (heir bets, to dcclnrc 
marriage to be the most desirable 
destiny for women (though all knew 
perfectly well, and deplored, the mis- 
ery many married women endured), 
and to give qualified approval only to 
the single life. 

Only Geraldine Jcwsbury, one of 
Fosters "minor” authors, really went 
the whole hog in damning the tragedies 
of marriage, and expressing her con- 
viction that: “we are touching on 
better days, when women will have a 
genuine, normal life of their own to 
lead. There, perhaps, will not be so 
manv marriages, and women will be 
taught not to feel their destiny rnanquf 
if they remain single." 

But Miss Jewsbury was, for her day 
and age, about as unconventional as a 
woman could be. “She delighted in her 
own unorthodoxy; she smoked cigars. 


used slang, relished the fact that her 
first novel, ZoS (1845), which treated 
sexual passion and religious apostasy, 
was widely regarded as ‘out- 
rageous' ...” 

Professor Hnrdy’s and Shirley Fos- 
ter's books arc clearly complementary. 
Hardy's is the more academically writ- 
ten, and the more subtly argued. Some 
readers may find sentences and pas- 
sages in it difficult to understand, for 
she relies largely upon the esoteric 
language of academic criticism, and in 
her analyses of her authors’ texts draws 
many very fine distinctions of mean- 
ing. occasionally, perhaps, over-fine. 
When she relaxes into more everyday 
language, as in her pleasant apprecia- 
tion of Thomas Hardy’s art in The 
Trumpet Major she becomes much 
clearer, without any apparent loss of 
subtlety. 

Shirley Foster writes in a simpler 
style, and is content with easily disting- 
uishable shades of meaning. She also 
gives readers much ancillary assist- 
ance: numerous notes appended to all 
chapters, an extensive bibliography 
including books by and about ner 
authors, and a well-structured index. 
Professor Hardy gives a list of the 
authors, the books, and the editions 
from which she quotes but only a few 
notes and, regrettably, neither bib- 
liography nor index. 

H C Dent 
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selection from Herzensgreat book of 
memoirs My Past and Thoughts. 

The opening sections of this neg- 
lected classic are already available in 
the same series as Childhood. Youth 
and Exile , and if you haven't come 
across Herzen and don't love him as 
the most astute of all the galaxy of 19th 
century Russian writers and the one 
whose political evolution is relevant 
today in both his country and ours 
(even Lenin thought so) , here's n great 
chance to meet him, 

The classic we all know about but 
would rather not read is Max Weber’s 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, It’s around as an Unwin. 
; University Paperback because it turns ' 
up on so many reading lists. Blit, 
unread, it has profoundly affepted our 
language even though, ecumenically, 
we nave dropped the word protestant, 
in deference, no doubt, to the 
Japanese wbo must have sot the work 
ethic from some other religious tradi- 
tion. Michael Rose has written a 
deliciously ironical book Re-Working , 
the Work Ethic (Batsfprd £5.95) .hr 
which he examines not just the misin- 
terpretation of Weber, who was talk- 
ing primarily about entrepreneurs, not 
those poor slobs on the factory floor, 
but the whole assumption that our 
Victorian forebears were more de- 
; voted to hard work than we are. Rose- 
■' has produced 'an excellent work which 
isn't a classic but should' be. 1 

Colin Ward 


PS Margery, Orel steam passenger boat to operate on (he Thames. From Royal’ River Hiahwav A Hlutorv nf th» 

Boats and Services on the River Thames by Frank I Dix (David & Charles £20.00) 8 y ‘ * HlBtory of the Passen ger 


Words as 
weapons 


English Satire and the Satiric Tradi- 
tion. Edited by Claude Rawsou. 
Basil Blackwell £22.50. 0 631 13668 1. 


Tliis collection of essays by friends and 
colleagues of R C Elliott is dedicated 
as a memorial tribute to him for bis 
life-long study of satire which led to a 
rc-usscssment of its nature and place in 
literature and the lives of men from 
earliest times. Apart from providing 
studies of particular works or writers, 
the theme running through the book is, 
as the title suggests, a discussion on the 
nature of satire and the changing 
conception of it by both its users and 
their audiences throughout the cen- 
turies. 

The extreme complexity of the na- 
ture of satire was emphasized by 
Elliott and we are reminded that in 
very early times, and even as late as 
19tn century England (as, for example, 
in the skimmity ride, a form of physi- 
cally applied satire, described in 7 he 
Mayor of Casterbridge) satire was 
credited with powers of punishment 
even to the extent of death. Words 
were truly weapons. This being so the 
satirist needed to be a responsible 
person, one charged with a moral 
purpose, understood by all even if not 
expressed, speaking not only for him- 
self but for at lenst one section of 
society - often despite appearances - 
and compelling the assent of the 
audiences. 

Satire is, for the most part, easily 
recognizable but the fringes are blur- 
red, When is it merely exchange of 
personal insult and when does it be- 
come irony rnthcr than satire? 
Peacock, for example, here regarded 
as a satirist, is not always considered as 
one. Everyone has his own definition: 
Revenge, suid Rochester, is a necessary 
ingredient; hut Drydcn, less aggressive 
although ns severe, suit! that the sub- 
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the manner in which it was dealt out 
that he accepted it with n smile. 

The different characteristics and 
interpre tut ions of satire given by (he 
writers of the essays in this collection 
arc in muny cases such as could only 
have been made and developed in our 
own day and they tend to thicken the 
confusion as much as clarify it. The 
essays themselves nre mostly of in* 
tcrest to advanced students of particu- 
lar periods, works or writers nnd 


..a\ 

appeal and even if on occasion their 
line of argument seems strained, snm- 
ulating and new angles of approacn 
are put forward. 

Claude Rawson's introduction cov- 
ers many aspects of satire emphasizing 
its essentially aggressive and corrective 
quality, discussing the key points con- 
tained in the studies that follow. It ' s 
possibly the most valuable and in- 
formative part oF the book for me 
general reader. 

Katya Watter 


Originality and Imagination. By Tho- 
mas McFarland. 

Johns Hopkins University Press $21.60 
.0 8018 2517 2 . 

' HIM. . .1^ ,| , I 

In the second half of the 18th century a 
, number of words - “originality ”, 
“genius'', “create" - came to take on a 
new emphasis or meaning which- they 
have retained until today. At the same 
time the imagination was seen In a new 
light and came to assume that import- 
ance which it, likewise, still has today. 
The process by which this change 
occurred is one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of Western 
thought. 

Although much has been written 
about it, particularly in connection 
with Romanticism, there is much that 
remains unclear. More precisely, there 
is much that remains unexplained 
because too much is taken for granted. 
Thomas McFarland's new book is an. 
example of this. Although it claims to 

a 've. a stunning now interpretation of 
e ascent of originality and imagina- 
tion”, it in fact tells us very little we 
have not read before. 


Imagination and change 

""IIT*™ I , McFarland is r nntnhln snthnni., u . . n . 


McFarland is a notable authority on 
Coleridge and in his Blographla Liter- 
Aria Coleridge gave an influential 
account of the Importance of imagina- 
tion. How much of this was Coleridge’s 
own thought and how much was taken 
from various German writers is a 
familiar ..problem fo .literary , histo- 
rians,, as is the general question of 
'Gaiendgo’splagiarlam. These two sub- 


that as it may, McFarland comes anguish which we associati 

"t Romantic writing. . a 

To begin with, he has no clear Idea This failure is part of 8 
of what soul is or, more importantly, weakness In McFarland’s acco 
was. He identifies it at different points lack of a historical sense. H< 
S. ; Jv SC ! f | ( le 8 sense of personal unaware of the extent to wb 
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with the self (le a sense of personal 
identity), with cangciaiMv ub»ii ««k n 


nans., as is the general Question nf to . .. . a nao not oiuy nm 

Colerfdgo’s plagiarism. These two sub- that * et *** 'repression had been seen- as actively . 

iects- Coleridge on ima^aSS and ° f doscly a,,i ^ d t0 J5T5 

Coleridge's orinnality - form the -era- H™ iL * ' i ere s n ? recognl- had its own mdependenca; tr 
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tral topics of the book. On both 
McFarland Is Interesting, informative 
about the background and (in opposi- 
tion to Harold Bloom) sensible on the 
subject of literaiy influence. 

But McFarland wants to widen, his 
discussion, beyond the field of Col- 
eridge studies and into the area of what 
happened in the general process of 
change. He suggests that there was “a 
transfer of mental energy from the 
weakening concept of soul” to that of 
imagination; “romantic Imagination 
draws to itself the very meaning of 
soul", jmd. “imagination became so 
important because soul had ' been so 


might be possible to sustain; be 


tf™ iRaf 5 ’ i re is “P rccogni- had its own independent*; th 
non that the soul was in certain an ambivalence which prey 

gSSiTPS /F C o. nt h °- m thc “K* **108 connected with art 

aS? rwiJK flatomste. Stoics writmg poetry) which could m 

ana Christians) evidence of the divine *«•!— Ii 
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the divine. A belief in soul necessarily 
entailed a belief in a superior, non- 
human reaHtv. A . 


r — — - - ui a superior, non- 

A belief in the value of 
i!°, su ? h implications. 


'®pP a ^ on ,0 . the same status that 

clothes but their only assured belief 

3 t JJSrtJy of the individual ' 
Sr,- ’ froi “ retraction of 
significance, away from a superior 

JJJS?' int “ !h e isolated individual. ' 
^ amc muC h ■ of that exultation ahd 
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thing to divine inspiration, t 
accident that one of the first P 
of the imagination came non 
like La Mettrie (mis represen 
who was in some ways an Epici 
therefore both valued the st 
denied any divinity. In La 
writing we see the presence f 
. .« . tion very different to that whi 

tgious in Coleridge, in other words, 
belief stand the r 


occurred a far wider pers 
needed than that which is g 

John Hope 



Longman New Junior English Dic- 
tionary 

Longman £1.50. 0 582 55692 9. 
Longman New Pocket English Dic- 
tionary 

Longman £1.25. 0 582 55587 6. 

CoUuis Business English Dictionary. 
Bv Michael J Wallace and Patrick J 
Flyon. 

Collins £3.50. 0 00 370220 I). 

More Words You Need. By B Rudzka, 
J Clianncll, Y Putseys, P Ostyn. 
Macmillan. Student’s Book 
£3.95. 0 333 36071 II. Teacher’s Book 
£1.95. 0 333 3751(1 6. 

Word Frequencies in British and 
American English. By Knut Holland 
and SHg Johansson. 

Norwegian Computing Centre for the 
Humanities (distributed by Longman) 
£29.51). 0 582 55709 2. 


BOOKS IN CLASS 


A war of words 


This selection from the plethora of 
dictionaries and "learn about words” 
books available on thc market testifies 
to the current interest in self-ncccss 
study, and the role of vocabulary 
acquisition in language learning. As 
always, caveat emptor is the order or 
the day. 

Frankly, the Longman New Junior 
English Dictionary and its photo-re- 
duced twin are no improvement on 
those already available, most notably 
the Oxford Elementary Learners Dic- 
tionary of English. Ten thousand 
items, defined by a 1,600 word core, 
are explained via the usual techniques, 
le contextualised examples, grammar 
tags, diagrams, and thc International 
Phonetic Alphabet. The inclusion of 
the latter in an elementary dictionary 
represents an extra, largely unneces- 
sary learning load, though it might 
have some validity at the advanced 
level. Here, it seems to be an ill- 
considered deference to custom, with- 
out any reference to how most foreign 
students actually use English/English 
dictionaries. At this level, extensive 
practice and revision of what will 
undoubtedly he new reference skills 
arc vital. Thus, it is a pity that the 
five-page introductory “Guide to thc 
Dictionary" and its supporting excr* 
pscs arc not accompanied by a work- 
book. 

Irregular verb forms arc subsumed 
older the appropriate infinitives in the 
w«y of thc uictioniiry. making it 
.fflfficult for students to find their way 
'^nd. A list of common irregular 


CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


Cheap series nre flooding the chil- 
s bookshelves. Suinsbury's line of 
JNldren’s books includes Play nnd 
books for 95p each and Read 
Mea Story at £1 .25 a volume. Unfortu- 
" a,el y. though beautifully produced, 
® co-operation with Walker Books, 
!P c y we rather uncertainly aimed at 
'wir mass market and, so far, are not 
H to open up the under-fives 
Mok-buying potential. Play and Learn 
consists of four sets of two. Old King 
Jr°ie and Three Blind Mice are selec- 
tions of nursery rhymes illustrated by 
uinstma Gascoigne with a touch of 
TKtOnan grotesqueric and endpapers 
-jigged with nursery motifs. But 
acre are many better selections of 
‘“jmeson thc market, and the pictures 
Y® Static. Hush-abye-baby and 
EOing up and down are 
of bedtime and nonsense 
illustrated by Nicola Bayley. 
JJ° u gh they have the vivid cosiness 

KJ“?^ atcs wilh this artisl ,he 

°f rhyme is once more uninspir- 
rtiu’ mde ?“' in thc case of the nonsense 
cn r n ” the witty detail and jewel-like 
ouringseems directly aimed at adult 

plain facts Jn The 
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-1?°™ worthwhile than others, 
r? 1 II Tomblln’s Sleeping 
rf ^ Bavid Scott's Beauty and 
In Boots, but for 
re-teUing Zebra Books’ First 


verbs would have been useful as 
would some wcH-chosen appendices. 
Omission of such lexis as “zehra- 

“m.h» ne i W" .“«*»■") and even 

.PV. a l s .° limits the relevance of these 
dictionaries for learners trying to 
probe the mysteries of everyday Brit- 
ish English. 

Many of thc illustrations nre poor, a 
fault exacerbated by photo-reduction 
in the Pocket English Dictionary. In 
any case, diagrams of the Space Shut- 
tle do not necessarily make a diction- 
ary practical, current or a good buy. 

(wins Business English Dictionary 
defines 4,000 words, abbreviations and 
phrases current in management, 
marketing, accountancy, and British 
commerce generally. Some computer 
terms are presented, as are potted 
histones of various international orga- 
nizations. A judiciously-chosen defin- 
ing vocabularly. a readable type face 
(examples are italicized), abundant 
cross-references, and helpful specialist 
field labels make thc dictionary parti- 
cularly appropriate for intermediate 
non-native speakers, and for ESP 
teachers trying to ritake sense of busi- 
ness terminology. Though there is 
little word class information, and no 
pronunciation guidance, the provision 
of formal/informal 'usage tags should 
help students to avoid solecisms of 
register. As is thc case with many 
dictionaries, however, the principles 
nf word selection seem occasionally 
haphazard, eg the decision to omit 
"CBI" and "appointment", but to 
include "Open university" and “hot 
scat”. Unfortunately, such vagaries 
arc discovered even more quickly by 
students than by reviewers. 

The 10 appendices arc of variable 
effectiveness. The “Currencies of the 
World” list is an obvious must, as is the 
one mentioning UK commercial ex- 
amining bodies. Thc latter is some- 
what flawed by the failure to include 
either contact addresses or thc titles of 
the relevant qualifications. One should 
not judge ii book by its back cover, and 
I have yet to find the “Specialist 
appendices iisiting common abbrevia- 
tions" which arc so tantalizingly prpm- 


by Leslie E Sheldon 



ised thereon. 

Various aspects of More Words You 
Need (scoucl to The Worth You Need) 
are laudable, especially the attempt to 
apply semantic field research to the 
production of viable classroom mate- 
nals, and the recognition that, since 
most foreign learners still remain keen 
to concentrate on lexis, it is better to 
harness this preference rather thnn 
obstruct it. The aim is to provide 
intcrmediate/advanccd students with a 
structured, efficient, and rapid system 
for acquiring new words: similar voca- 
bulary items are presented in meaning- 
ful sets, in order to make them easier 
to remember. 

In the student's book, lively, au- 
thentic, general interest texts (sup- 
ported by glossaries) begin each of thc 
10 units and are followed by discussion 
questions, word study, varying exer- 
cise types and, in some cases, n 
revision section. There is also a helpful ' 
word index at the back. 

The Teacher's Book explores the 
theory behind More Words You Need, 
provides a list of words likely to cause 
pronunciation difficulties, an exercise 
key, and general advice on how to ring 
the changes in classroom use of the 
material. Alas, there is no information 
about exploiting the texts as develop- 
ment reading exercises. 

I feel that the time required for 
working through each unit has been 
underestimatedi as has -the lack- of 
motivation likely to be endured by 
even thc most obsessed lexis-grinder 
when confronting such a mass of 
material. In effect, students could be 
spending much of their lime complet- 
ing semantic grids and writing,, a 
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Boll on her Nose", “Maunce sons uui 
his Oedipus Complex". In hardback 
for £2.50, paperback 95p, the most 
recent titles are Sam s New Dad, Julie 
Stays the Night, Jenny Learns toSwm, 
Danny is Afraid of the p ar ^> Sl f e 
Learns to Cross the Road and Sally 
Moves House. Crossing the road and 




with most sensitively. 

It is a moot point whether children s 
anxieties are best dealt with by such 
head-on confrontations. Best of 

Jane and Polly (illustrated by JiU 


touchingly look at the stresses and 
rewards of being Best Friends. 
Perhaps a cross-sex couple next? For 
these are very traditional little boys 

GiUham is an educational 
psychologist. His latest series for 
Methuen, following his Let's Look For 
(colours, shapes etc), is What Happens 
Next? and Where is Bobo?. These arc 
simple cause-and-effect or hunt-and- 
flnd photo stories for the under-threes 
dearly aimed at familiarising children 
with narrative flow, in books. At £3.95 
it is a pity that Jin Siegieda's photo- 
graphs remain so btend and Anglo* 

on ‘ Victoria Neumark 


process which can so easily become 
laborious and unrewarding. Learners 
do not wish to he surrogate linguistics 
researchers, but communicators in the 
real world, whu are perhaps interested 
in having some fun along the way. 
There is. little provision for the divert- 
ing or the amusing in More Words You 
Need. 

Last but not least, the book evinces 
what T S Eliot said about how words 
slipand slideonccyoutryto trap them; 
semantic differences are often sugges- 
tive rather than prescriptive, andthc 
uncritical student might be led astray 
by the rigidity of the componenuai and 
collocational grids. For this reason, 
Mon Words Yon Need is basically 
unsuited to self-access exploitation. 

Destined never to be a coffee table 
book, Word Frequencies in British end 
American English is aimed squarely at 
the university library or the specialist 
researcher. The million word Lancas- 


rnudoin selection from 15 categories of 
text, including government documents 
and general fiction. Lexical rank and 
alphabetical lists arc provided, as are 
microfiche listings in a pocket on the 
inside front cover. A microfiche con- 
cordance, listing words in context, can 
be ordered separately. 

The detailed introduction makes 
clear how the word lists can be used 
and, just as important, what the limita- 
tions are. For example, though the 
information might have relevance to 
grammar/stylistics research, the cor- 
pus is too small to give a true indication 
of frequencies in British English as a 
whole. Moreover, the lower the fre- 

a uency rating, the less meaningful thc 
atn. There is no listing of the multiple 
meanings of words. Indeed, “words" 
are seen ns graphological rather than 
semantic or grammatical things, ie as 1 
.sequencesLQLaJphKUUnsric character? 
surrounded by spaces. " I 

Though of passing interest tu the 
EFL/ESP teacher, word Frequencies 
in British mul American English will 
not provide guidnnee on which words 
students need to know. 


Communicative Methodology in lan- 
guage Teaching: the roles of fluency 
and accuracy. By Christopher 
Brumflt. 

Cambridge University Press £4.5U. 0 
521 26968 7, gjl.SQ. 26423 5. 

This book presents a closely reasoned, 
succinct analysis of current linguistic 
theories and Ihcir pragmatic implica- 
tions for thc classroom. The goal is thc 
development of coherent models of 
language use and acquisition accept- 
able to teachers. Tu this end, Brumfit 
explores in detail the controversial 
accuracy/fluency dichotomy, in asso- 
ciation with other dualities. In a deft 
rebuttal of the excesses inherent in 
Krashcn's learning versus acquisition 
argument, ihe objections raised by 
successful language learners ana 
teachers are given as much validity as 
nnv theoretical reservations. 

It is maintained that concern for 
accuracy is less valid than thc develop- 
ment of fluency, although Iniih have 
interdependent roles in language 
learning. Thc fluency argument, which 
is presented quite convincingly, im- 
plies small groups, the provision of 
-natural linguistic environments, and 
redefinition of the traditional four 
skills. Moreover, syllabus design is 
seen not as the provision of a set of 
graded linguistic increments, but de- 
ducing a checklist of items and vari- 
ables; it is emphatically seen as an art 
rather than a science, involving botli 
intuition and compromise. Discussion 
of the Bangalore Project, a local 
attempt to generate language use via 
the task-based activities of a procedu- 
ral syllabus, strengthens the book's 
practical stance. 

Brumfit opts for language use linked 
to substantial, motivating subject mat- 
ter rooted in socio-cultural exploration 
of Ihe target speech community. He 
also contends that, because language is 
dynamic, a set of skills extending far 
beyond the limited contexts in which it 
is taught, ESP can sometimes be in fact 
nothing more than a remedial opera- 
tion, purveying a restricted quasi- 
language to meet temporary needs. 

The book openly invites refutation, 
being intended to provoke likely dis- 
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who arc aware of current perspectives 
in linguistics and education, as well as 
the terminology in which they are 
couched, arc likely to take up the 


IDS Information 
Books Awards 1985 


There is still time to submit entries for 
this year's Information Book Awards 
(closing dale August 31). The Junior 
Awardls for a book for children up to 
the age of nine; the Senior Award is for 
those aged between ten and sixteen. 
Prizes of £500 will be awarded to the 
authors of the two selected books, and 
the judges reserve the right to make a 
further award of £250 to the Illustrator 
in each case. To be eligible, books 
must have originated either in Great 
Britain or in the Commonwealth be- 


tween September I, 1984 and August 
31 this year. There is no limit on thc 
number of entries which publishers 
may submit. Four copies of each title 
should a be sent to: 

Vanessa Young 

Hie Times Educational Supplement 
Prion House, St John’s Lane 
London EC1M 4BX. 

Please state whether entries are sub- 
mitted for the Junior or Senior 
category. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 

This White Paper published on March 26 
which includes proposals for legislation - on 
school governing bodies and in-service train- 
ing and some final decisions in other areas 
such as AS levels - was summarized in The 
Times Educational Supplement on March 29. 

Reprints of this summary are available price 
25p each (cheques/postal orders made pay- 
able to The Times Supplements) from: 

Lesley Griffiths, The Times Supplements, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London 
EC1M4BX. 

The price includes 2nd class postage but not 
Red Star or hand delivery. 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


W ith l,HW» shows on this 
year's Fringe, you could 
spend nuu.fi of your time 
looking at work with 
"come hither" titles like Wow Green 
IVtK my Volvo ami Don't Put that 
Sausage in yotir mouth Mrs Worthing- 
ton. Adaptations, cabarets and comics 
abound as do revivals but there's 
disappointingly little in the way of new 
wort. 

Except, that is, in the area of plays 
for, by and about young people and 
children. For example, Nottingham's 
l.c.a. has drawn from all over the 
county for young performers and their 
contribution , particularly in the area of 
children's theatre, is impressive. How 
the Moon was Grown, devised and 
performed by under- I4s at the 
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I plined ensemble story-telling piece, 
proving beyond doubt that you don't 
nave to provide knockabout fun to 
amuse the under- 1 Os. Set in an imagin- 
ary China, and drawing from Arabian 
nnd Japanese legends, the play is 
framed in the (nlcs to make the sad 
Princess laugh format. My favourite. 
Who Killed the Hunchback ? ends with 
the corpse suddenly silling up and 
forgiving his murderers. 

Thirty older performers from the 
same company created Nottingham 
Lace in little more than two weeks. Set 
in a sinister futuristic "Work Oppor- 
tunity Recreation Centre", it attempts 
to draw a parallel between the forced 
labour of the lace making industry in 
the last century, and a predicted 
enforced idleness in die century yet to 
come. There's a terrific standard of 
performance, the flashback/flash for- 
| ward structure works very well and 
although some of its workshop origins 
are a little too clearly visible (a result of 
such a targe cast Being involved) it 
compares very favourably with some 
of the student and professional festival 
fare. 

Strong performances too in Mount- 
batten School's Find Me, Olwen . 
Wymark’s depressing play about Ver- 
ily Taylor, a mental patient prosecuted 
for setting fire to acnair in a psychiatric 
ward. This production splits Verity 



Teatr Nowy’s ‘End of Empire' 


Curious and comical 


hopping participation show with pup- 
pets and singing is great value for the 
under sixes. They return to the Maso- 
nic Lodge after a week in Edinburgh 
schools. 

The Children's Music Theatre has 
changed its name to the National 
Youth Music Theatre but the main 
ingredient is the some - superb singing. 
Jack Spratt VC at the George Square 
Theatre is an unashamedly jingoistic 
musical about two orphanages in 
Westmoreland and their attempts to 
help the First World War effort. The 


forsetting fire to achainn a psychiatric Westmoreland and their attempts to 
ward. This production splits Verity help the First World War effort. The 
into five* all bringing, a different quail- boys’ orphanage U run by a swimming 
,ty to the disturbed and disturbing mad Welshman and much of the play is 
character. The acting Is a little patchy about young Sprait's personal battle 


ty to the disturbed and disturbing 
character. The acting Is a little patchy 
and sometimes gets too caught up in 
the introspection of the piece, but it's 
nevertheless a fine achievement for so 
young a east. 

A welcome laugh comes in the form 
of the National Student Theatre Com- 
pany's Sammy's Magic Garden at the 
Cathedral Hall. It comes from what 1 
call the Beano tradition of children’s 
theatre. Alternately spooky and silly, 
it's the story of a comic-book family 
who move Into a new house with a 
haunted garden. It is presided over b 



about young SpraU's personal battle 
with his fear of water There are lots of 
jolly (and genuine) Geordies joshing 
cheerful cockney sparrows who’ve 
never seen a sheep in their lives and 
plenty of mawkish songs with titles like 
'‘What’s it Like to ’av a Muwer Wot 
Loves You?" and “Give me a Ticket to 
Heaven". David Scott and Jeremy 
JamcsTaylor'snew script is curiously- 
perhaps just unfashionably - uncritical 
in its view of war. The benefactor of 
both homes is a gunpowder magnate, 
ireated with total sympathy as he 
preppies to make a bomb out of the 
coming conflagration . 

In any event, the choreography and 
comedy is wonderfully inventive and 


the Royal Mile. Look out for Lindsay 
Dowden as Spratt Senior - a dead 
ringer for the young Max Bygraves. 

Another new. Young People’s 
musical about war, Aalncourt, per- 


Nick Baker on the Fringe 

Also at the Assembly Rooms, and in 
complete contrast, Up and Under II, ex 
teacncr John Godber’s defiantly 
populist sequel to his West End hit 
about amateur rugby. Godbcr claims 
to have been inspired by the film 
Rocky III but the humour in this piece 
seems to owe more to the old Closgies 
cartoon strip in Private Eye. If yoirre a 
teacher, you'll wince at the character 
of Phil, the team's intellectual, who 
takes his teacherishness onto the field 
andsulks at having logo and see Rocky 
HI as part of the team's psychological 
preparation for the big match. MobI of 
the jokes, though* are of die thick- 
Woke-taking^verythlng-llterally variety. 
Intermittently juvenile and funny, the 
play's real strength lies in the climactic 
match scene, in which five men play 
thirty with consummate ease. 

The same sort of multiplication is 
achieved in Trestle Theatre's Plas- 
tered, at the Lyceum Studio, in which 
four actors silently play about 15 with 
the aid of ouick costume change and 
expressive three-quarter head masks. 
Really, the masks are the stars of the 
show - sardonic, weary, jovial, beery, 
they help enact a ghastly night out 
which starts in the pub and ends in the 
casualty wards. An excellent introduc- 
tion to those who fight shy of mime, 
there are some very funny moments 
and one or two genuinely tender ones. 


excellent NSTC show Now You See Me 
at the Gateway Exchange, which 
traces, minimalist style, the friendship 
of two girls from toddlerhood to 
twenties. The scenes of childhood are 
horribly authentic and those dealing 
with the girls' adolescence- when the 
strongest sensual frisson is feeling your 
boyfriend putting his jersey round 
your shoulders - are beautifully 


formed by Edinburgh Youth Theatre, 1 
has Baden Powell House bursting at 
the seams with Its huge cast, Claiming 
to be a post-Falklands version ot 
Henry V set to music. It's lustily 
performed but desperately in need of a 
trim. Some of Nathan Joseph's 
Shakespeare paraphrasing and plot 
condensation is a bit painful and the 
songs, particularly the solos, mnko the 


uames. ine vision oi marriage is 
particularly bleak. “It's not about 
love," says the menopausal mum in a 
heart to heart with her daughter, “it's 
practical." Apart from the sketchily 
drawn all-purpose man (tolerant 
laughter from behind the Daily Tele- 
graph ) Ms Tealc's account of growing 
up is painfully acute, as are the 
performances of her four person cast. 
The same writer’s Silent Night, dealing 
in greater detail with one stage of 
teenage life, is also worth seeing at the 
same venue. Polly Teale writes about 
young people with terrific insight. I 
know about comparisons being 
odious, but watch out W Russell, A 
Bleasdalc, et al. 

Very very young people, including 
one under two years old, whooped 
with delight and fell into engrossed 
; silences at the antics of Platypus 
: Theatre's The Clown In the Land of the 
Kangaroos. Platypus is a two-handed 
, team, Australian and German, with an 
accurate Sense of tihies’ theatrical 
tastes, and their clowning, kangaroo 


pre-battle plot sag somewhat. 

Plot problems too for John Roan 
School's Ordinary Level Theatre 
Company. Their mine and Motion 
Show - • an ambitious musical . for 
children - has Father Time running out 
of, er, lime and the wicked villainess. 
Warp, threatening to take over and 
rearrange history. David Birch’s script 
has some funny characters but it’s 
short on action and long on language. 
Once again, song and dance save the 
day. 

Song and dance of an infinitely more 
sophisticated kind at the Assembly 
Rooms, where BrlghUlde, Lumiere 
nnd Sons’ backstage dance-drama, 
aims to develop ''(hemes of blind 
optimism, obstructive cynicism and 
misguided treachery". A luminously 
visual piece of theatre, it has Stella, a 
young dancer, and her alter ego (play- 
ed by a man) getting wrapped up in 
what turns out to be j ustified paranoia, 
as she rehearses a modern dance piece 
with the aid of a loopy designer, a 
self-centred composer, a Machiavel- 
lian choreographer and a nasty entrep- 
reneur. Art about ad often acts rather 
exclusive but the singing and violently 
expressive dancing arc breathtaking. 


Mime of a completely different kind 
back at the Assembly Rooms, where 
Theatre de Complicite’s More Bigger 
Snacks Now provides one of the most 
eccentric theatrical events I've ever 
witnessed. Four men sit in a scruffy 
room, blearily watching a television 
opera, Interrupting themselves to 
cadge smokes from the audience, re- 
create the sights and sounds of Cairo, 
invent an Italian Restaurant, experi- 
ence a vision of a Florentine deus ex 
machina from behind the sofa and Oy 
to Australia. It’s stream of semi- 
consciousness stuff, fascinating, fun- 
ny, minutely observed but irritatingly 
slow. 

The only irritating thing about The 
End of Europe is that it’s in Polish. 
Teatr Nowy's caBt of 61 (one has. It 
seems, defected) under (he direction 
of Janusz Wisniewski creates an 
atmosphere somewhere in the space 
between Georg Grosz's drawings and 
Francis Bacon’s paintings. On a 
cramped set, lit from below for added 
tawdriness, Wisniewski gives us a 
horrifying image of a Europe in tor- 
ment. with hysterical exodus to Amer- 
ica followed by starvation, inquisition, 
torture, war and death. There is no 
acting, no characterization perse. The 
players’ individuality is expressed en- 1 
tlrely superficially, through costume, 
make up and movement. There is a 
dwarf and a giantess, both real. The 
players move like automata (in fact 
some turn out to be extraordinarily 
convincing dummies) or figures ip an 
apocalyptic freakshow. 

Wisniewski's obscure programme' 
note leaves one in no doubt that the 


All the same, it's a deserving winner of 
a Fringe First award - a genuinely 
disturbing piece which will leave you 
with no desire for a Volvo, however 
green, nor any appetite for one of Mrs 
Worthington’s sausages. 

Also for children: 

Walpole Hall, Chester Street. August 
26-September 1. Glasshouse Street 
and Daydreams (One man shows by 
Peter Cutts). 

Cluny Church Centre, 3, Cluny Drive. 
Until August 31. Snoopy Festival 
Theatre of Southern California. Fatti- 
puffs and Thlnifera until August 31, 
performed by Manchester Umbrella 
Theatre Co. 

Theatre Workshop, 34 Hamilton 
Place. Theatre in Progress Children's 
Theatre Workshop August 26-30. 
Saturday August 31 - performance of 
play. The Outsider, bnsed on the 
week’s workshops. 

Theatre Workshop Company in Cin- 
derella Talkie. Mad mix of song and 
riotous fun. Until August 31. 
Edinburgh Children's Circus. August 
23 and 

Theatre West End, St John's Church, 
Princes St. You're a Good Man Charlie 
Brown August 26-31 , 

Red Rose Theatre, Candlemakcr 
Row. Until August 31: The Little 
Prince (Mon/Wed/Fri) and Peter Rab- 
bit's Tatis (Tue/Thur/Sat) and Wooden 
O Theatre Co. in Wuthering Heights. 
Until August 31 and touring London 
schools In autumn term (details 01-741 
8196). Cephas Cellar, St George's 
West Church, Shandwick Place. Until 
August 31: Rumplestiltskin Edinburgh 


Funny 

turns 


Edinburgh has chosen the theme of the 
Auld (and often strained) Alliance 
between Scotland nnd France os the 
focus of the fcstivnl this year, with 
opera by Chabricr and Debussy, ballet 
from Bizet, a wide selection of art and 
music, and plays by Moli&re and Hugo. 
What is less certain is whether Perth 
Theatre’s production of Molifcre’s Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, "freely 
adapted" by Rikki Fulton and Denise 
Coffey as A Wee Touch of Class 
(Churchill Theatre), should also be 
included in the list. 

Rikki Fulton has prepared a Scots 
version from Coffey's English transla- 
tion; in removing it two languages 
away from the original, it has been 
transformed. M Jourdain becomes 
Archie Jenner, a successful Edinburgh 
businessman (in 1822) hell-bent on 
acquiring culture and elbowing in on 
the aristocracy, whom he holds m blind 
veneration. Unlike Molifcre’s charac- 
ter, Fulton plays Jenner as a wholly 
uncultivated newcomer to the finer 
arts, and turns the original’s sardonic 
wit into broad comedy. 

Fulton has achieved success with 
Molifire in the past, notably the BBC 
production of ’The Miser, and demons- 
trates once again his remarkable ta- 
lents as a comic actor. The supporting 
cast are a little anonymous beside him; 
it is as near to a one-man show as is 
possible with a cast of 15. Jcnner’s 
ludicrous clothes, his broad Scots, and 
his ability always to do the wrong thing 
push the performance to the borders of 
farce. It is hilariously funny entertain- 
ment, and no scene outstays its wel- 
come; I am not so convinced that it is 
Moli&re. 

Farce seems to be popular this year: 
a subsequent production will feature 
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adaptation of Feydeau’s Lc Dindon by 
John Wells, Turkey Trot, or Women 
All Over. If by no means faice, 
Shnrmnn MacDonald's When 1 Was A 
Girl, I Used to Scream and Shout . . . 
(Royal Lyceum) certainly draws on 
broad comedy, particularly in the 
wickedly funny exchanges between 
mid) and Van (Julia 
Jrls 

misinformation, a slate of affairs abet- 
ted by Fiona’s mother Morag, a won- 
derfully astringent Sheila Reid. The 
play perhaps relies a little heavily on 
stereotypes (Morag is played as a 
ncar-cancaturc Morningslde lady, 
with all the affectation that implies), 
and not only for comedy. 

MacDonald draws upon a highly 
conventional notion of Scottish moral 
and sexual inhibitions to cany the 
emotional as well as comic weight ot 
her action. Like all stereotypes, hers 
are at once true and inadequate, ana 
the dramatic aspects of the play sutler 


Puppet Company. 

Rudolph Steiner School, 43 Polwarth 
Terrace. August 23, 24 only: Yetundee 
Puppets, just returned from interna- 
tional tour. 

Young People’s Theatre: 

Craigmount High School Theatre, 
Craigs Road. Until August 30: A Night 
to Remember. Modem melodrama on 
the Romeo and Juliet theme, per- 
formed by Open Stage Junior section. 
James Gillespie’s High School 
Lauderdale St. Until August 31; Tryst 
Bankhead Youth Theatre. Original 
ballad opera on the life of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

Assembly Rooms. Cupboard Man , 
August 26-31. NSDF Award winner. 

Other highlights: 

Lyceum Studio, Cambridge Street. 

i3P ubu ln Chai ™ 

251 Au i° st 26-31 
MoliCre s Le Bourgeois Gentleman. 
Eric Bentley.. First ever European 

Theatre Workshop, 34 Hamilton 
X!?® Marked Cards 

August 23 and .24 only, then touring to 
youth dubs and schools in dance/ 
drama/music porformances and work- 
shops. Details 01-359 8514. ‘ ■ 

S l ock J] lcatrc Group in Fire in 

until -August 31. 

Theatre .Co,, St Cuthbert's Hall 
Kin S Lfar until 


Estaites, Dame Sensualitie and her 
minions are banished to France oy 
stem Divine Correction: it mignt 
much to explain the subsequent cultu 
thI development of both parties. 

K M 
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URGH FESTIVAL 


Talking about television 


I f there was little evidence that 
opening selected sessions of the 
Television Festival to the general 
public had attracted many visi- 
tors, there was ccrtuiniy no shortage of 
controversial talking points to be 
sired. The event was inserted in the 
middle weekend of the Film Festival 
this year, with John Sclilcsingcr’s Mae- 
Taggart lecture setting the agenda for 
Saturday's main debate on the rela- 
tionship (or lack oNt) between televi- 
sion and the cinema, 

Schlesinger’s argument that both 
were becoming increasingly depen- 
dent on one another was challenged in 
a provocative opening by David Cun- 
iiiie of Yorkshire Television, who 
claimed that "film has been almost 
disastrous for television” in recent 
years, while director Marck Kanicvska 
stressed the “illusion of similarity” 
between their actually differing re- 
quirements. Cunliffc’s challenge on 
their mutual interdependence was 
generally denied but the calls for 
neater cooperation in troubled times 
like these never moved much beyond 
the statement of laudable generaliza- 
tions. Practical suggestions were large- 
ly conspicuous by their absence, a 
common occurence at this event. 

The emergency debate on the Real 
Lives crisis wos an exception: the 
delegates were unanimously in no 
doubt as to the action they wnntcd 
taken. The decision of the BBC board 
of governors in overuling their man- 
agement nnd preventing the screening 
of At the Edge of the Union was 
condemned without dissenting voice, 
and a vote created to send a telegram 
demanding the earliest possible rever- 
sal of a disastrous decision. It has done 
great harm to the BBC’s currently 
shaky credibility and standing in the 
eyes of the industry und viewers alike, 
»th here and abroad. Many felt only 
immediate action amid prevent that 


by Kenny Mathieson 
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on the board of management uni- 
needbe, ! ° reSIOre thc P ro 8 ramme if 

it was a coldly terrifying report on the 
extremes of political feeling in North- 
s' .ru. d ’ ,hcre was clearly no 
justifiable reason not to broadcast it. 
indeed, the programme should be 
widely seen, if only to remind viewers 
anaesthetized by too many years of the 
Troubles of the width of the gulf which 
exists in Ulster. Listening to McGuin- 
ness and Campbell utter atrocious and 
barbarous views seconds after watch- 
mg them play with their small children 
is a sobering experience. 

The problem, moreover, may not be 
hmited to this programme: the Home 
Secretary’s letter seemed to imply that 
a I programmes on the delicate politic- 
al situation in Northern Ireland should 
be similarly proscribed, though Vin- 
cent Hanna of BBC News dia report 
that a "senior Tory" had told him 
privately that the BBC was not meant 
to actually ban it. The resulting furore 


The book vs the box 

by Neil Munro 


company’s policy in the affair. 

Presence of South African edi- 
tor Harojd Pakendorf attracted a de- 
monstration outside as well as 
broadening the terms oF reference of 
thc session. The general feeling of the 
mcctniE seemed to be that while there 
arc Probably risks to be run in provid- 
mg Mrs Thatcher’s "oxygen of public- 
ly K"P f ? 1 *• ,he dangers ot failing 
to do their lob, or of turning over 
control to either government or police 
authorities, were considerably greater 

nnr!"tn ove r to the rccur- 

nng topic of whither public service 
broadcasting, with the Peacock Com- 
mittee the particular focus. After Pro- 
fessor Peacock’s statement of intent, 
the politicians and professionals were 
given their say. Thc debate passed off 

SurDnsinolv tomsl.r .l- _ . • 


. v - urHuc s ire at one 

point), consisting largely of the kind of 
statements of position which Peacock 
will receive in his evidence. This is a 
story which will run and nm: its 
eventual outcome will be of crucial 
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distinctly suspect, rather than covering 
him in the event of any controversy. 
On a rather more Machinvellian level, 
one delegate suggested that the Gov- 
ernment’s real reason for not wanting 
it shown was not the position advo- 
cated hy McGuinness, but thc extrem- 
ism represented by Campbell, given 
their support for the Unionist cause. 

The wider issue of terrorist man- 
ipulation of the news media had 
already been scheduled for a session 
before the Real Lives affair arose. 
Sunday Times editor Andrew Neil 
(cast as thc villain on more than one 
occasion here) expressed some con- 
cern over the recent coverage of the 
A mol lif-jack(ng, while Paul Friedman 
of ABC News put the case for his 


casting service. 

Away from the heavy political de- 
bates, soap operas were the focus of a 
session, as was the position of indepen- 
dent producers and the future struc- 
ture of working practices within televi- 
sion. A session on scratch video consi- 
dered the legal and economic aspects 
of this latest development in the video 
maker s art, but dearly made a vivid 
impression on many delegates as an 
cxdting programming development. 
The final session, “Can Actors Man- 
age? \ finished the festival on a high 
note, with American visitors Ed Asner 
and William Goldman both outspoken 
and entertaining. Ti was a pleasant 
ending -to- an -c venf-wh teh-Jiwf-besn- 
prcoccupied with dismal problems. 


A consensus ihat television did not 
harm thc reading habits of the avid 
young reader but could affect the 
not-so-kccn reader emerged from a 
discussion at the Edinhureh Book 
Festival sponsored by The TES Scot- 
land, which is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary. 

“The keen reader will be a keen 
television watcher as well," according 
to Robert Lccson. author of the 
Grange Hill books. He pointed out, 
however, that while television has 
displaced the book as the dominant 
story medium for children, the purch- 
ase of books by children was fur nigher 
than in the pre-television age; there 
were now 23,500 children’s titles in 
print. 

Bernard MacLaverty. author of Cal 
and a former teacher, agreed that 
children who were avid readers re- 
tained their critical faculties about 
television programmes - “My own 
children ore keen readers and they also 
watch Dallas - but with guilt." 

Margaret Meek, a children’s book 
expert who lectures at thc University 
of London Institute of Education, said 
the accusations now levelled ut televi- 
sion used to be laid at the door of 
comics and films - that they would turn 
children away from serious reading 
and dull thc brain. The only difference 
with television was that it was new. She 
suggested that "reading television" 
was important. “It is not just chewing 
gum for the eyes, but a means of telling 
us about ourselves that has to be read 
as critically as any book.” Miss Meek 
added that television can help youna 


readers to appreciate what a book is, 
how to read a picture and how to 
develop a story. 

Joan Lin gar d, whose Maggie books 
have been adapted for television, 
stressed thc importance of adapting 
-bnolrs of a high standard in order to 


An interesting discussion was 
prompted by Bernard MacLovcrty's 
revelation that he had jumped from 
Biggies to The Brothers Karamazov. 
How is that progression achieved? Sex 
was a marvellous hook. MacLaverty 
declared. Wo don’t really know, re- 
plied Meek. Word-of-mouth recom- 
mendations, suggested Leeson. Good 
teachers nnd good librarians, thought 
Lingard. An older young person pas- 
sing on a book or a '^reading mole” in a 
class who might recommend a book at 
the teacher's behest, concluded Mac- 
Laverty. 

When it was suggested that children 
had lost thc skill of fast reading 
because of television, Margaret Meek 
said thc trouble in schools was not with 
fiction. ’Television produces informa- 
tion and books on information are very 
much harder for children to read, 
usually because they are very badly 
written. What looks like readers* prob- 
lems are actually writers' problems.” 
She said teachers were bad teachers of 
reading because they never had diffi- 
culties themselves. ‘They’re thc ones 
who licked it and never had to deal 
with the problem." 

Bob Leeson, describing television as 
akin to the oral tradition, attacked the 
“absurdity" of requiring special train- 
ing to enjoy a story. “We ask children 
to read and judge them according to 
how well they ao it, assuming that if 
they cannot they have no imagination. 
Some of the most restrictive imagina- 
tions I've had to deal with were those 
who had a surfeit of Enid Blyton,” 

A final heretical thought was offered 
by author and teacher Christopher 
Rush: "Reading has always been the 
prerogative of a small, snobbish cli- 
que. I was brought up in a bookless 
house and was actually saved by televi- 
sion Ttgot me reading and I've hardly 



Land army lines 


ugust 20 . 


for from the mindless moni- 
I laybouts the press still likes to 
Pwray. They arc tidy, sober, for the 
zf' part in work, and they are 
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^meaningless" but as formalized ns 
«y medieval pitched battle and with 
« jess complete a sense of thc values 
"■stake. 

the great media swirl 
u football and its problems, 
WmTj” explored thc activities of 
(Wk 8m United's notorious Intcr- 
feanvi r’ L he tightest-knit and most 
M.mk °‘ lhc London soccer gangs. 
oJSS* ^Peered openly before inc 
la,kcd calmly and frankly 
oiHrBn ac,IOns sli, l Inspire fear and 
iffA 5I°? n 8 the public at large, 


The film k/’ comprehension. 
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government to take what increasingly 
seemed the inevitable, though not 
necessarily sensible, step of direct 
intervention. The new season opens 
with an alcohol ban, increased police 
presence and monitoring of crowds, 
(he possibility of ID cards and a ban on 
away supporters. 

But, the. fans insist, such measures 
seem unlikely to alter materially what 
they have come to regard as an 
essential part of life, something which 
has attained such significance for most 
of them that a Saturday afternoon 
across London or up North can sound 
like Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

The ICF members stress the tnbal 
loyalties of (he East End (and, interes- 
tingly, play down the frequent fonts of 
National Front or racist mcluence; 
black and while fight side by side; only 
Asians are excluded, because they 
“don’t mix"). Violence is, they claim, 
inbred: “Rivalry . . . it's in life ... it s 
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with thc superpower standoff; Ironical 
ly, (He Manchester United fans are 
known as The Red Army). 

The fans were genuinely puzzled 
when England footballers overseas 
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saw themselves as gladiators, good 
nationalists. One ICF member sug- 
gested that while the upper classes had 
the army (an odd sociological assump- 
tion) young working class men had 
football and only football. And as one 
of the Leicester University sociologists 
studying the hooliganism said, violent 
fans are, in the absence of anything 
more meaningful, acting out their 
own conception of the essence of being 
English”. That, perhaps b i the 
greatest irony of all, one that drinks 
Bans and ID cards will hardly resolve. 

Brian. Morton 


If You Wanna Go to Heaven 
National Youth Theatre at thc Shaw 
Theatre, until August 30 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle 
National Youth Theatre at the Jeanet- 
la Cochrane Theatre, until August 31 

“We've got songs for you , a few battles 
and some jokes . . ."There is a stage 
convention dating from the early 1960s 
which covers the theatrical presenta- 
tion of war. Oh! What a Lovely War 
laid the foundations. A little later Ken 
Lee's World War Two sing-along Hap- 
py As a Sandbag added the icing, and 
now the National Youth Theatre have 
put the cherry on top. 

Their play If You Wanna Go to 
Heaven , which won first prize in this , 
year’s NYT/Texaco play competition, j 
was ostensibly about life among the 
Land Army girls in the last war. We 
met an awful lot of them as they 
arrived with their suitcases (but oddly 
without their gas-masks) in a small 
West Yorkshire town. We saw a lot of 
them as they paraded with pilch-forks 
and hoes, and more than anything else 
we heard a lot of them. In the course of 
the evening they must have sung their 
way through the complete World War 
Two songbook. 

But that was about all. The sprawl- 
ing play was crammed with incident 
but naa no overall theme or plot. It 
taught us something about life in the 


The formation of the Young Company 
at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, whose first production, 
Wuthering Heights , opens on Septem- 
ber 4, marks a return to the repertory 
tradition once so familiar in the re- 
gions. This group of nine actors and 
actresses, some new to the profession, 
some with a few years’ experience , will 
be under the direction of Derek 
Nicholls, exl- teacher and director of 
the Birmingham Youth Theatre. He is 
looking for "energy, vitality, even a 
degree of roughness" from his com- 
pany and will be directing most of the 


Womnn's Land Army, but only the 
sort of incidental detail which can be 
picked up from autobiographies and 
reminiscences of the period. 

What it didn't do was explore the 
effect that service in thc WLA had on 
the girls. Right at the start the central 
character Esther said: "I'm nearly 20 
years old; in four months time I'll be a 
woman." It was just as well she told us. 
Although the play spanned most of the 
war, Esther's development went quite 
unmarked. 

On the other hand If You Wanna Go 
to Heaven did provide the NYT with 
plenty of good parts for girls, It had a 
cast of 30, nearly ail of them female, 
and that fact alone will probably 
ensure Its survival. Large-cast plays 


For most of the time one has to go 
back to the “classics”, to Shakespeare 
or to something like The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, which is just what the 
NYT have also done. Edward Wilson's 
intelligent production usefully occu- 
pies uo less than 50 people. Brecht 
would be happy with what they 
achieve. Good ensemble playing, in- 
ventive staging and above all a musical 
accompaniment (by Colin Sell) which 
turns the whole tale into a sort of 
Berlin singsplel add up to one of the 
roost satisfying productions of the play 
seen in London for quite some tune. 

Hugh David 


productions himself. Wuthering 
Heights will be followed by Dead Men 
by Mike Stott in October and Dario 
Fp's Accidental Death of an Anarchist 
in November. The Christmas pro- 
duction, The Snow Queen, will be 
followed by three other productions 
taking the programme into June. 

The Young Company, budgeted for 
as an integral pan of the Birmingham 
rep's plans, will undertake regular 
touring in the Midlands. Various edu- 
cational workshops, based on current 
productions, will be organized by De- 
rek Nicholls. 
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I n 1791 Wolfgang Von Kcmpcicn 
built a talking machine from wood, 
leather and reeds. To make it speak 
required the dexterity and musi- 
cianship of an octopus given to playing 
two one-man bands simultaneously. 
While electronics can look after the 
subtleties inherent in making a 
machine speak, a good deal of work 
still remains to be done. Recently the 
Loughborough Micro Project (LMP) 
has just been granted £10,000 by the 
Cbutidl for Educational Techology 
(CET) and £5,000 by the publishers. 
Longman to continue work in this 
ficIcT 

During the last five years, increasing 
interest has been shown in artificial 
speech by those engaged in the race to 
develop the “fifth generation" compu- 
ter. Following a Japanese decision to 
build such a machine by J 990, more or 
less regardless of cost, the government 
commissioned and implemented the 
Alvey Report. This involved an inten- 
sive program of research , part of which 


rent interface between computer and 
person is weak - relying on a keyboard 
or, more recently, some other manual 
device such as a mouse or touch- 
screen. If machines could recognize, 
respond to and produce recognizable 
human-sounding speech then com- 
munication between person and 
machine would obviously be much 
easier. 

Speech recognition 

My favourite listeningAalking com- 
puter is Eddy in the r, Hitch-niker's 
Guide" books. Emulating him is prov- 
ing difficult however. Recognizing a 
variety of accents, voices and words 
through a microphone - a telephone 
for example - can be hard for people 
let alone machines, so this area is less 
well advanced than spoken output. 
There are, however, some systems 
around, which can be trained to recog- 
nize a particular speaker using a small 
vocaoulary, ana Aprfcvi imve u busi- 
ness micro on the market which does 
lust that. Given the massive effort 
being mode all over the world to .crack 
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board is now being made by Loueh- 
borough Sound. 8 

As with previous unlimited vocabul- 
ary systems, the speech is made by 
combining phonetic elements - in this 
case from a selection of 72. The 
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Talking machines 


How near are we to being able to converse withcomputers. Tony 

Gray reports 


the next five years. 

Having these facilities on a school 
micro would be valuable. The problem 
is that while industries such as defence, 
information technology and telecom- 
munications can invest large sums in 
cooperation with governments (know- 
ing that they will probably get a return 
on that investment), it has yet to be 
proven that a market of any size exists 
in education. 

Publishers are losing money on 
school software and the bottom has 
completely dropped out of the home 


market for educational programs. 
Schools have barely enough cash to 
spend on books ana other resources, 
they cannot afford luxuries like soft- 
ware. For specialized hardware which 
is perhaps required to do the talking, 
tiie market is even smaller. 

Hence, little commercial invest- 
ment t in the future of educational 
software has been made, And public 

what if required an^ wliafif available 
in either software or research funding: 
software packages rooted in classroom 
trialling and research cost at least 
£15,000 each to develop. 

So, although worthwhile applica- 
tions of talking computers in education 
exist, research into software and hard- 
ware will only plod along due to lack of 
resources. This, despite the fact that 
English language software has an in- 
ternational market and UK education- 
al software Is regarded as among the 
best In the world. Once again, educa- 
tion is regarded as peripheral rather 
than central to national success. 


Selecting a system to make a micro- 
computer speak involves confronting a 
dilemma: you can either have poor 
quality speech with a limited vocabul- 
ary or acceptable quality for a few 
phrases. This arises from tne technolo- 
gy involved. Ideally one would wish to 
identify all the speech required for a 
prograin, record it digitally, store 




these numbers as data, and call upon 
the data as required. This would result 
in speech of very high quality. Unfor- 
tunately, the data rate is 96K per 
second of speech. The BBC micro has 
a usable memory of about 25K at 
switch on; consequently, wc need to 
reduce the data rate somehow. 

One solution is to build each word 
from a small number of phonetic 
elements which the computer can store 
and speak. This results in an unlimited 
spoken vocabulary of dubious quality. 
Alternatively, you can use some fancy 
mathematics to reduce the amount of 
data and store a limited number of 
complete phrases of acceptable 
quality. 

What we need is some way of having 
unlimited vocabulary of acceptable 
quality and several teams have been 
trying to solve this problem. In Lough- 
borough, drawing upon work done at 
the Joint Speech Research Unit, Dave 
Quarmby has now designed a board 
which speaks an unlimited vocabulary 
with unprecedented quality. The 


improved quality comes from looking 
at the inter-phoneme boundaries 
When you hear a piece of speech 
synthesized from elements, each ele- 
ment is heard as one unit and you 
perceive the joins. Also, in real 
speech, each phoneme varies depend- 
ing upon those on either side. The LSI 
synthesizer cleverly plasters over the 
cracks thereby smoothing these inter- 
phoneme boundaries. Control over 

E itch, duration and stress is also pos&i- 
le. Hence the high quality of the 
utterenccs. 


Our grant from CET is to allow us to 
explore the educational potential of 
this new-generation speech device. 
The work will be in four areas. First, 
we will be writing a phonetc editor 
which will allow users to create 
phrases, listen to them, edit the sounds 
and build in the prosodic features 
which give speech naturalness. 
Second, we will be developing a user- 
interface which takes into account the 
effect of adding speech to graphic and 
textual output. Third, we will be 
writing some demonstration software 
to illustrate the way in which speech 
can create new possibilities in educa- 
tional programs. And finally, we will 
be trialling this material in schools. We 
hope to finish this work by April 1986 
ana make our findings available as 
soon as we can after that. In the 
meantime, if anyone has been using a 
speech synthesizer in their classroom, 
we'd be very interested to talk to you- 
if not your computer! 
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The Trouble With Lindy's Lift shaft 
Written and read by Andy Smith 
Paperback £1 . 10 and audio cassette 
£6.95 Longman's Knockout Series. 


1 mean, it stands to renson. doesn't it? 
If you're some big lummox of a. 
teenager and you're not all that clever 
at tha old reading lark, you want 
something to suit. your tastes. Janet 
and John and Ladybirds hardly fit. the 
bill, do they? No.’ Wliat you want is, 
something a bit tasty. Something with 
a bit of go in it. Action. Violence even. 
Something your Grandma wouldn't 
like. Ami nut too many words you 
can't get your laughing gear round. No 
long sentences, either. Get my drift? 

Initially, the idea of Sam Spade for 
slow learners, (be style adopted for this 
pair of stories, seems attractive. The 
Trouble With Lindy's Lift shaft is an 
authentically hard-nosed murder thril- 
ler-aiini-gliost thriller with a nice line 
in throwaway humour: 

"Anything electrical attracted John- 
ny. Particularly if it belonged to 
somebody else. Or it wasn't nailed 
down. Or it was minding its own 
husiness on the back of a lorry. If it 
looked lonely, Johnny the Nose 
. -would take It for a walk ’’ ■ 

' Its companion piece in the book, a 
short story called Wally and the 
Screamer, adopts that same terse style. 


pace for a slow reader to keep up, 
could be used to encourage children to 
go on with the story by themselves, 
although its intention seems to be to 
□id the reader to read and listen at the 
same time. 

.It could be argued that books like 
The Trouble With Lindy's Llftshafi are. 
making dangerously unwarranted sup- 
positions about the adolescent slow 
Learner. -The supposition is that the 
slower the learner, ihe closer he or she 
is likely to he to “the low life" of crime. 
pnriicUlarlv evident in the first story. 
Some teachers might take Andy Smith 
to task for pandering to the tastes of 
hangers about on street corners and 
watchers of video nasties. 

To be fair to.tlic book, the bloud and 
guts are treated with a light touch, with 
more suggestion of horror than horror 
itself, upftrt from a casually described 
stabbing in the first story. There's also 
a fairly careful choice of language. 

Muny remedial teachers particularly 
those who work with older pupils 
subscribe to the theory “I don't care 
what they tend as long ns they read”. 
For them, books like Lindy's Lifts!, aft 
will bo very useful> indeed.' Non-sub- 
scribers tp that theory might be well 
advised to sample the stones. ' 


‘La rage’ 

by Victoria Neumark 


Louis Pasteur and Rabies: A Century 
of Vaccination 
Until September 29 
Admission free, free leaflet available. 
Science Museum. South Kensington. 
London SW7 (Tel: 01-589 3456) 


“Mad dogs and Englishmen go out in 
the mid-day sun . . . " Not if they have 
my sense, the Englishmen don’t. Since 
Louis Pasteur's ^miracle cure” of a 
hundred years ago, some of the terror 
has been removed from “la rage". But 
anyone who stilj thinks It would-be a 
good idea to bring back that sweet little 
kitten from their holiday abroad 
should visit this exhibition and realize 
their mistake. 

Were rabies ever to recur, in this 
country (it was finally eradicated in 
1923), here are the extraordinary gar- 
ments that would have to be worn to 
prevent the virulent saliva entering the 
system of those catching the rabid 
animals. . , 

There arc also a facsimile of Pasteur’s 
original vaccine flask, original (and 
useless) recipes from the 16th century 
against rabies and material psed by 
Pasteur in his work. There is a chart 
showing the current state of the disease 
in the world. today - Europe Is rather a> 
danger Bpot - and information on the 
present: vaccines., These are still not 
pleasant, even ilyou no longer have to 
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ANATOMICAL MODELS 
A number of the ESP range of human 
osteology and anatomical models 
manufactured by Griffin and George have 
recently been reduced In price. They 
Include models of all major organs plus 
full-size and miniature skelletons. There 
are also a number of specialists models 
for more advanced teaching Including a 
neurovascular skull and vascular arm. 
Copies of the new colour brochure can 
be obtained from Michael Landy, Griffin 
and George, 285 Ealing Road, Aipterton. 
Wembley, Middlesex, HA0 1HJ. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

“Enjoying and Arts and Crafts - a guide to 
museums galleries and country houses 
Inthe eastern region’ has been 
published by the Eastern Arts 
Association. Major venues are Included 
as well as those places with small ■ 
collections or occasional exhibitions, * 

Further Information from: RAWollen, ' 

Information Offices, Eastern Arts 
Association, 8/9 Brldga Street. ’ ' 

Cambridge CB2 UJA. 


VIDEO 

"Fast Forward or Pause? Developing 
video work with young People’ Isa new 
booklet from the National Youth Bureau 
which looks at how video is being used 
and at Its potential for helping to focus on 
elements of social and political 
education. . ,, 

The booklet by Peter Sketchley brings 
together and assesses the arguements 

for developing video work with irtJung^ 

people and examines how Youth Seme 
cooperation with other local authority 
departments could form the basis for 

provldinga central video resource. 

It costs £1 .75 post free from the Sales 
Department, National Youth Bureau, 
1723, Albion Street. Leicester LEI 6GD. 

WELSH LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 


the College of Llbrarianshlp In Wales, une 
program is based on an adventure aw. 
r Dirgelwych yr Ogof, which the children 
have to read before they can play It J 
other two are designed to develop the 


Gam Igam’ and ‘Calryn ei le’, they lncw« 
close procedure and sequencing exerc^w- 
The programs are designed for use wttn 
the BBC Model B and cost £5 (exclusive or 
postage and VAT) on cassette or £10 on 


Huauuce aim y«i i un LoaBDus w .~rv .hi* 

disk (exclusive of postage and VAT). FurtM 
Information from Elddwen Edwards. 
Research Assistant, College of 
Llbrarianshlp Wales, Uanbadaiji Fawr, 
Aberystwyth, Dyfed. 


A 


teacher, a girl named 
Cecile, 

Said “Wordnroccssors do 
make me feel 
Like I'm under attack 

From the front and the back 
And the wounds take a long time to 
heal." 

This was the only entry received in 
response to last month's call for quality 
verse critical of wordproeessors and I 
have to admit tlmt I wrote it myself. 
There just isn't a soul in the world who 
doesn't adore wordproeessors. Even 
scientists and inutlic mnticians like me, 
normally awkward, slumthEing eren- 
lures, uncomfortable when asked to 
string two syllables together, produce 
lucid lab reports nnd sparkling work- 
sheets that nrc n joy to author and 
visiting HMI alike. 

What is it about these silent, skilful 
devices that takes us from open- 
mouthed wonderment when we first 
encounter them to devotion, even 
worship, within a few days? Whatever 
It is, the appeal for children is just as 
great. Without a single splat! or 
omninch! from an exploding alien, a 
wordprocessor engages a child’s atten- 
tion, ignites his enthusiasm and lifts his 
creative spirit. 

That, as you may sny, is laying it on a 
bit thick. 
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After all, aren’t wordproeessors to 
epartment? 


do with the Commerce 

Have they really got anything to offer 
the more respectable branches of 
buraaniiv? The answer is emphatically 
Yes!' 1 from the highest to the lowest 
or, as some would say, from music to P 

The ability permanently to record 
ones thoughts is one or the highest 
achievements of mnnkind. It Ts so 
important that, like Computer Stu- 
dies, it is identified as being worthy 
both of study in its own right and as ah 
essential ingredient in any scholarly 
occupation. 3 

The tools that we have chosen for 
this activity have, strangely, not dc- 
wioped a great deal over the centur- 
ies. Indeed, there arc some isulotcd 
tribes, confined largely to the less 
accessible _ parts of the Essex marshes, 
Mio continue to employ a device In 
which a low form of carbon has been 
stuffed, m the vulgarest fashion, up the 



Everybody 


end of a small stick of wood. 

For the personal user, the word- 
processor is the first advance in think- 
ing and wnting since the pencil. The 

EJS, ii i a,e I r * th ? typewriter, were 
actually backward steps and, of 

«Jurse, the printing press was quite 
irrelevant. A pencil docs at least allow 
you to erase moderately large areas of 
text Because of this, the pencil was 
not too bad a tool for thinking with. 
Thinking, writing, rubbing out and 
flunking again were nil possible. The 
single step to the wordprocessor gave 
us the next giant leap For mankind 
because it alone allows us to think of 
something wc missed and to stick it in 
the middle. Thai may not sound much. 
In fact, it has given us the world 
bccnusc now we have a too] with which 
to expand our thoughts. 

Right, -wtid-hut tcr act on 
la! of expanding, hadn’t wc 

mrthinnl : >. 


Bob Sheed on wordproeessors 


computers can be put in school. Should 
we not expand our resources as we can 

Kr^ ChlId t0 get at a com P l] ter 
whenever the urge to write comes 

upon him? Nice thought, and some 
would say that it is only when children 
develop the habit of using a word- 
processor that their attitude to writing 
is influenced. This suggests that chi* 
dren need to do most of their writing 
on a wordprocessor, otherwise the 
habit is never established and, if 
established, is not sustained. I used to 
that myself. Yet it now seems 
that the wordprocessor's presence can 
be felt, even when it is not there. 

I was talking to a twelve year old girl 
tne other day. I've known her for some 
time and I would say that her approach 
to writing had been pretty typical. She 
might if you were lucky, write down a 
tew ideas in rough befor e she started, 

mu r nrn ntr nr hi I iirniim 


... rough b efore she started. 


acknowledge, hut there it wus. done. 
No-one had ever succeeded in convinc- 
ing her that detailed planning or n 
provisional draft might be worth the 
effort. It seemed like too much of a 
slog, writing something out in rough, 
only to have to write it out again in a 
final version. 

Things are different now, though 
she says. Now, she knows what she is 
capable of achieving because she has 
used a wordprocessor. A word- 
processor, she was anxious to impress 
upon me, lets you revise what you have 
written until, at the end, you have 
managed to say what you have always 
wanted to say but never seemed quite 
able to. The discovery that you can get 
it right, in your own eyes, seems tobea 
most elevating experience. Life is 
never the same again. 

I disc overed her recently, copying 

TJPtd tlfjlUn'l)JM..f.«- n 1 — i— ft 

rough copy. She had not been able get 
to a wordprocessor . "Was it w 


c ffo. 1 . ] asked. .She agreed that it hwj 
an. effort, and treated me to her 
opinion of a government which starved 
education of vital resources, but there 
was. for her, no alternative. “I was 
really proud of that biology field trip 
report I did un the wordprocessor. 
She had reached a standard and did not 
want to let it drop. 

All that may sound a bit simplistic 
and you might not even believe that it 
happened. Well, try it for yourself; or 
on yourself. See if you can be happy 
with a worksheet run off on a spirit 
duplicator after you have , just once or 
twice walked boldly into a lesson 
clutching a fistful of worksheets that 
nut only look professional but are 
professional. 

Some very interesting ideas to try, in 
a variety of subject areas, are con- 
tained in A Teacher's Guide to Word 
Processing by Valerie Charles of Cen- 
tral Comprehensive School, Gran- 
tham. Based on the BBC View word- 
processor, it is available from the East 
Midjands MEP Regional Centre, Uni- 
versity of Technology, Loughborough, 
for £7, a price which includes two disks 
containing the booklet exercises. 

If you haven’t yet got a word- 
processor, essential reading is Word 
Processing for Beginners ny Susan 
Curran, published by Granada. It 
gives a comprehensive account of what 
wordproeessors can be expected to do 
and reviews a selection of popular 
wordprocc&smg packages, not so much 
to guide you in buying one or the other 


(there are some notable omissions) as 
lo provide points to look for. How 
important do you Tate on-scrcen for- 
matting, for example, or the ability to 
move columns around us easily as 
paragraphs? 

Finally, since I did mention music 
and PE have a look at Microcomput- 
in Sport and Physical Education by 
David Bradic and John Thornhill - 
publishers Lepus Books - and Explor- 
ing Music with the BBC Micro and 
Electrons by Kevin Jones, published 
by Pitman. All three books, and many 
°»!.ers, be viewed at your local 
MEP Information Centre. 


Bub Shced is Co-ordinaior for Com- 

i i J - tny Cp^rnr u t j u J|,i,n H . 

Microelectronics Education Program- 
me — East Midlands Region. 



Long prison 
sentences 

Mary Cruickshank reviews a video on rubella 


VIDEO 
Go For It 

JHS, Betaniax £l2.5n 
t7° a yailablc for hire free of charge 
the National R„hcll:. Council. 
iAH Gowcr Street, Loudon WC1L 
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acts and on heart comlitioiis arc possi- 
ble. the deafness anti brain damage of 
rubella affected children arc irrev- 
ersible. 

The family’s home life is sensitively 
filmed and the interview with Jackie's 
mother and sisicr curries the full force 
f*f people speaking from the heart of 
JL'XpcriciKX 1 . 

I bis persuasive film could be shown 
before a school's rubella immunization 
sessions arc held, perhaps in a period 
of form time or social education. The 
commentary is reassuring as well as 
informative and emphasizes the sim- 
plicity and painlessness of the jah - “a 
simple prick, not nearly as had as 
having your cars pierced", explains the 
doctor. 

A (lumber of important discussion 
points and questions are likely to be 
raised after viewing and (he presen- 
ter's notes accompanying the video 
will he helpful here. A questionnaire 
for use with schoolgirls is also in- 
cluded, which recaps on the main 
jhiinls. The presence of parents during 
a viewing would dearly be an added 
advantage in impressing on the audi- 
ence the importance of immunization 


Job 

creation 


VIDEO 

Control Yourself 

Industrial Common Ownership Move- 
ment, 7-8 The Corn Exchange, Leeds 
LSI 7BP. 

£39.50. 



Only in the late 1960s did Scott Bader's 
concept of co-ownership really be- 
come accepted. As late as 1971, a mere 
dozen worker co-operatives were reg- 
istered in Britain. By 1983, the sue 
hundredth common ownership was 
recorded. This 29-minute programme 
is about seven groups of young people 
trying to create jobs for themselves, by 
setting up limited companies which are 
also workers’ co-operatives. Unlike 
the glossy smartness of the indi- 
vidualistic young entrepreneurs who 
featured in the earlier video on a 
similar theme: Self-Starters, the bud- 
ding businesspeople shown here are 
sharing their meagre profits among 
fellow workers in the enterprise. 

The firms range from welders of 
wrought iron rates to a tea shop, from 
customizers of bikes lo sign-writing. 
Often the joint owners flnait difficult 
to manage the business democratical- 
ly, and each evolved a natural spokes- 
man. In the early years, many have to 
pay themselves well below the wage 
they woulod earn as an employee 
elsewhere, but the job satisfaction of 
self-employment partly compensates 
for Ihe low income and very long 
working hours. 

The user's notes summarize the 
main problems associated with co- 
ownership and suggest points for dis- 
cussion. The programme provides an 
original resource for careers advisers 
ana for teaching about types of busi- 
ness organization. 

D^vicl yyhitp,hea(J; 
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Egg-laying 

mammals 


VIDEO 

Egg-laying Mammals: the Echidnas 

and Platypus 

VHS: £95 plus VAT 

Educational Media International, 25 

Boileau Road, London W5 3AL. 

This film describes the life history and 
Ihe biology of a fascinating group of 
mammals. There are three major 
groups of mammals, of which the 
egg-laying mammals or Monoiremes 
forms one, but it contains only three 
existing species. It is now believed that 
all three groups evolved at the same 
time from a common ancestor. 

The film starts by introducing the 
best-known example, the platypus, 
and provides a brief account of its 
discovery. Then we move to the Short 
Beaked Echidna, dr Spiny Ant-eater 
and we see it feeding on its major food, 
ants. A slow-motion, close-up shows 
the remarkable extensible tongue in 
action. 

After an annual mating the female 
lays only one ege, which implies a high 
survival rate. The egg is seen Tn 


close-up, as is the young echidna with 
its special egg tooth used to break 
through the egg-shell. The maternal 
care is illustrated. The young is first 
earned around and then later, when 
-the spines begin to develop, left in a 
burrow. The distribution pattern 
shows that the species is widespread in 
Australia and New Guinea. In con- 
trast, the other echidna, the Long 
Beaked, is a rare creature confined to 
New Guinea: It is a larger animal, 
about which lit tie Is known. 

The final member of the group, the 
Duck-billed Platypus, is much better 
known. The salient points of its biolo- 
gy are illustrated, such as the bill, 
which acts as a sense organ, nnd the 
poison spur, unique amongst mam- 
mals. Scenes shot undenvater demons- 
trate the way in which the animal 
swims: it can remain submerged for up 
to three minutes. The reproductive 
cycle is described. The youna are 
about nno i- — • ■ — 



weeks. 

. T? 1 * 5 Is a very attractive film, effec- 
tively photographed and well pre- 
sented. It provides a good general 
background to the unique biology of 
the group, rmportantly, it makes Ihe 
point that the animals are not primitive 
Imng fossils”, struggling against the 
odds to prevent extinction. They form 
a successful group well adapted to their 
environment. 

John A Barker 
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Nursery and 
Infant Teachers 

Nursery and Infant Teachers required for 
September. 

Newly qualified teachers welcomed. 
SCALE 1 plus Outer London Allowance. 

Application form (and further details) 
available on receipt of s.a.e from Chief 
Education Officer, London Borough of 
Waltham Forest, Municipal Offices, High 
Road, Leyton, London E.10 5QJ. 

Ref. P571. . fw 

AN^oPPomuurrr /^\Walthain 


flUSRSbi 

ApMiMwcniUmdleiM . 
•uUfcEiyllirftl post rtgMbuot I 
dMUty.au. roes and manUJsMliii.1 


iresL 


INFANT 

TEACHERS 

Scale 1 

Required September 1985 

A number of vacancies for September 1985 are still 
available for newly qualllled Infant teachers. Previous 
applicants are still being considered and need not- 
ra : apply. 

London Allowance: £1 ,038. 

Application forme (s.a.e. please) available from the 
Director of Education to whom completed -forme 
should be returned by 3rd Septemberl885. 

Director of Education, Education Offices, 379/3 B3 
High Street, Stratford, E1S 4HD. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 

LONDON ■■■ • 

/M/W BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


Nursery Education 
Other Appointments 


BOLTON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
BRIDGEWATER NURSERY 
SCHOOL • 

Dobhlll Street. Furnworth, 
Bolton 


Required from 1 September 
lflflS, or as Boon ae possible 
thereafter NURSERY 

TEACHER. SCALE 1. 

Application forms available 
from The Director af Educa- 
tion and Arte. P.O. Box S3, 
Paderbarn Houio. Civic Cen- 
tro. Bolton BL1 lJW to 
wham completed applications 
should be returned by 30 Au- 
BUSt 1 BBS . (19524) 100026 


Primary School 
Education 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


WEST SUSSEX 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT 
BROADWATER C.E. I AIDED) 
FIRST & MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Rectory Oerdene, Worthing, 
West Sussex 

Required u toon os possible 
DEPUTY HEAD ror this 
group fi school of 37 0 puplla. 
The appointed will have spe- 
cialised In an ares or the cur- 
riculum and the Oovarnore 
Wish to appoint a Christian 
In sympathy with the evange- 
lical traditions of the Parish 
Church . 

Form and details from the 
Haadtoeaher on receipt or 
s.a.f.e. Closing date B3rd 
September, 1985. 

( 16750) 110012 


BRENT 

London uonaucil OF 

BRENT 

PARK LANE JUNIOR MIXED 
A INFANTS SCHOOL 
Park Lane. Wembley, HAD 
7RY 

Tel: 01-902 0006 
(Roll: 310) 

Reaulrod for September 
TEACHER (Scale 1) for a 
MIDDLE INFANTS CLASH. 
Knutvli<ili|i< mill umlnrHiiiiitlliiii 
or Mill tl-iiiltui-Hl mlu nil Inn 
and ofjun 1 opportuiiltlna 
issue* Is fiBBOntlal. Teachers 
from black athnlc communi- 
ties are particularly onrour- 
oaod to apnly. 

Application forms (sael 
obtainable from Dlroctor or 
Education, P O Box I. Ches- 
terrield House, 0 Park Lena, 
Wembley. Middlesex HAD 
TRW returnable by 2 Sopt em- 
ber 1980. 

London Allowance of 
£1,038 ppr annum le payabln. 
Brent In an equal Opportuni- 
ties employer. Dront Is fun- 
damentally committed to 
Multi-Cultural Education. 
(19538) 110022 


Secondary Education 

Remedial and Special 
Needs Teaching Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
INFANT VACANCIES - Scale 

The Authority Invite -applica- 
tions Tor s number of Scale 1 
vacancies in Infant schools 
and departments. Successful 
candidates will be recruited 
to the service of the. Author- 
ity - eitd Subsequently 

npoolnted to specific schools 
Within tho Borough. 

. Application forms obtain- 
able from Director of Educa- 
tion, Coattail HouCe. Solihbll. 
West Midlands B91 -3QU, 


SALFORD 

CITY Ul- SALI OUU 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MOORSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
East Laiicanhlre Road. 

Swlnton M2 7 3B0 

(11-16 Mixed Comprehensive 

- 1240 on Roll) 

Permanent qualified teacliar to 
work with underachieving 
puplla wlm require specific 
proa ram in a* In hnsli- luliii-n- 
lloiinl iiii'iik . Cun 1 1 (tin In*, 
shunlil (nil Iciitii t lii, Ir 

expertlsn/ln turnst In other cur- 
rlcnliim urnne. Hularv Hi'iilr 1. 

Please send s. u.r . tor up- 
pllcutlon ftirni and rurrliar par- 
ticulars to the Hoad Tnni.-linr to 
whom nominated uppllcutlnns 
should bo retui'iiud liy SOtli 
Aunust. 1985. (19706) 151022 


By Subject Classification 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 

LONDON nOWOUOH OF 
HARKING AND DAGENHAM 
HARKING ABBEY 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Sundriiiiihum Hum), narking. 
Essex 

(Hall 1430) 

Required tor September I9|S: 
An asniNtunt tenrher or An 
with niiiilty to assist with Te*- 
MIi.k, Hi'uin | plus £ 1,038 per 
(i it it ii in Iiinni' London Allo- 
wance. , 

ItelinhiirNPuiniit of removal 
i-xpoiinns in opnrovca caaos. 

A pul It nilmi forms fro*?,"* 
Iliintlteiiclinr ts.n.e.) Return - 
olilu ns Hotnt its possible. 

An uuniil iiiuiiirtuiiityem- 
liliiynr. I 1921 1 i 131822 


Art and Design 
Scale 1 Posts 


LONDON 

ST ANGELA'S URSULINE 
CONVENT 

Forest Gate, London E7 
Girls Comprehensive. BOO on 
roll 

Required September, touch or 
Af 1 '. with an Interest In 
Textiles, temporary for ont 
year. Scale 1. 

Please apply In writing to 
Headmistress giving names and 
addresses of two referese and 
enclosing s.a.e. 

(19432) 131922 


ESSEX ' 

BUCKHUR8T HILL COUNTY 

HIGH SCHOOL nir.7 

Rodino Lane. Chlgwell IG7 
6BQ 

Tel: 01-500 273B 
(Roll 740) 

ART Scale 1 . ...rhgr 

SflSST SSr^BS. SSZ 

Bro o r , .:ssfSs™"»K 5 Ss 

as well as genersl Art 
C 1pp.y 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Equal Opportunity Employer 

l& a n25?/.!Sl9 /ch|ltBrn Ar "“ 

PR BBT WOOD LODOE 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Nalrdwood Lane, Preitwood. 
Ot. Missenden 
Tell Ot. Mlesenden 3514 
Headmaster: M.‘ Rosner 
?o?a ,r 5 tl ^ ,or September 
19BS, kn adaptable teacher of 
general clad subjects (8c. 1). 
This Is s temporary peat for 
on * ' »nd interested 

oandtdates should telsphone 
,tha Headteacher kt the above 
number ror further details, 
soon as possible please. 
(1B550) 151082 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

County council 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

BEAUMONT LEYS 
• SCHOOL 
Anstey Lane, Leicester LB4 
OFL 

<11 » IB Secondary) 

Roll- 1100 

s '■ Ec ate& D 0 H?A A LV? NA . , • 

^sw.'s^Hr.ijaias 

expanding Special Needs 
Department. Applicants 
•hould, ■ preferably have 
training or experience In 
SP-ftH L-ylUi pupils with 
Special Educational. Needs. 


JUNIOR 

TEACHERS 

Scale 1 

Required September 1985. 

A number of vacancies for teachers on first 
appointments who have had junior teaching 
practice will be available In September 1985. 
Application forms (s.a.e please) available from the 
Director of Eduoation, to whom completed forms 
should be returned by 3rd September 1985. 
Previous applicants are being considered and 
need not re-apply. 

London Allowance: £1,038. 

SSJctor of Education, Education Offices, 
379/383 High Street, Stratford, El 5 4RD. 

An Equal Opprotunlty Employer pm 

t LONDON ■ ■ 

L /MtM BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM, J 


Commercial Subjects 
Scale 2 Posts and above 

SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

BISHOP REINDORP 
SCHOOL 
Woodruff Avanuc, 
Durplinm, Guildford, 
Surroy GUI I XX 

(12- 18 Mlxcl 

CompraliDns l vi) . N.O.R 
1470 I lie. 280 In Sixth 
Form) 

Socrotnrlnl subjects 

teacher (full-tlnii: or purl- 
rlme). required In Septem- 
ber to share tltn tnuchiiM, ul 
these subject* in thn nvIiuuI . 
Typewriting, L-ummnrc.u mid 
office similes are offered lu 
ths 4th and 3th yonrs, wlm,, 
the 6tli form surriitarint 
course inoludas in addition 
ihorthund and arcoun is . 
scale 2 allowance Is avail- 
able for a suitably qualif ied 
and experienced tmuliri- tn 
take on extra I'cftiinnki- 
bill ty . 

Write as soon as nansllilu 
to the Hendiuuster with cur- 
riculum vltnu ami nunins nf 
referees. ( 1 9554) 13IR20 


Computer Studies 
Scale 1 Posts 


TAMESIDE 

METROPOLITAN UonoUGH 
SOCIALISM AT WORK 
ASHTON- UNDER-LYNE 
SIXTH FORM COLLEGE 
Rj8»f p ejl (ron' i hi September 
1985:- TEACHER OF COMPU. 
TER STUDIES - Solo I . Anpll- 
“Fo sought wlm are i|ini|. 
Iflrd and nri-pnri-il to tearh to 
C.S.B.. O n i,U 'A' Lnvol, Tli«i 
college bus a iiulh-y • , ko 

,,|h mu * imi sk 1 1 u 

n cJ?* c “tt e and lu 

1986 will rtircflvi* implU who 
hxvo completed two vom* m 
lh* Authority'll TVEI Silirmc. 
Opporluuh I un nrn nvullulilu 
I" 

oiner subjn.:i ui-ous. Ciimii. 
«lu are ijakvil m stun- wlili h 
off#/ 6l,bj,,l ‘ , t hnj rail 

Applliatlonh liy tl> , 1 ... 

SJjJ?fp r ‘>f Fdiiriitlon, 
Teachers hiiifrimi Sniiinn 

Councn or n whii.."5 

AeliiuM-imcipr-Lyitii. 

Teoifislde OLfi 6I)L tis u miittni' 

" JSPSSSK'w 1 .* •* 1 c « 03 ")tes" 

cutfT^SW.^ 1 pl'l’l) H 1-UNITY 

EMPLOY Ell . < 1 >1 fill 1 > I.l2im2 


Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Scale 1 Posts 


_ WII.THHIUK 
education commit » i:i: 

HCilOtJl. 
x^"^ w roll Uli inn. 

svdniion, Wiiishii «• sn-i 
oim 

l 9 Requlre,| tur He,,(,-iii|,#ir 

aaa'vi- 

\^Y/ n iWT,; 

siaN e ^. l j/ ,r ,fi. r haft, ijl- 
Halo l 'wn’F'r IINOLOO Y . 
ireimoo 'y*' 'J®* ‘CUM -Kill-. 
»“oht with ** 

■'>iv , rn e g p M:^ 1 ? rf,,, "’ m - 

ir »d**od5r„ r ® wiih removal 

‘Per «l?e^ , ? u B sc “ , . ,f,W “ , 

"‘Bee ‘“H. c.v. and tin, 
•iflsa » ot * wo rufe-reps. 
oa> 132122 


gnomics & Business 


^31 Posts 

S?i ILBY 

fteBOROHOH 


P E A o^?iP G ESHIR E 

^?PLO YERr° R1 U N 1 T V 

SCHOOL COMpre HEN8|VE 
group 1 I 

1985:- r ThU la» n n p ep 1° ,nh or. 

koon to teach^Bueln 1 1 1“ 

ruursoa m fourth rlf?. tuillM 
"Ixtll year students fl «** arld 
courses which !,.' ''roanut 
school 'a provision l> , urt . «>f 
keyboard skills wJ p h i ncl,ldn 

JjHB mid all asneEfi «r d . p . rc,Le ®. 

inn technulSSS 1 * ? r idfornia- 

1 r < Pbns!b l?h ,,n « lv “° r VVh,Ch 
Annlicatlon U |“ y'lo 
*mi ^urrlcuh J Vf?iL* p onc l“»- 
naniee and aSuree?®- ,h< ' 
refarnos dlron i?. ,# i , i of two 
Toucher at the nw l lo . 
"iiniodlalnly. t I 9544, l aagfl 

MID GLAMORGAN 

COUNTY COUNCI 1 
TEAg^g^^THOn.TV 

r; CHOOL 

Ptln ‘ yp ' 

ConvnsBlng will disqualify. 
Education. ( 1 9029 ) Dlre ^ 132^222 

SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

(Equal Opportunities 
Employer) 

ADAMS SCHOOL 
Worn, Shropshire 

. c 'i f ,°r September 
r.f 8 ^-.. n ! ,,,l .“ tnBt ' c ‘enchnr 
“i Lc.iiiomlcs and Com- 

uost „, r °n p 1 , 1 " poriuanent 
h?."stv" «rh^r d C ° mpro - 

Apply liy Ictlnr itwn re- 

sr.ii.v.s.K" ■■ >»» 

(190301 132222 


Geography 
Seale 1 Posts 


brent 

brent 1 N ur>, <0UGii OI 

icHSoL LLYC,, ‘ L 5>»IICII 

Fr“: , (!ftgk4E?eT SN 

S^hoon 03, Soc1 " 1 Pl tartly 

^aUor r 'of , g£ a J 1 M 1 “| ,p » >986 or 

jruall flea TEaciipii A v '* 11 

GEOGRAPHY (* foie *1 . 

SSSK'siaii; 

El^oaanl, AiiowsnLe of 

Ml 5lS r8,t ® J ^- to 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


•<t*hi ll0n <l. ii i'S‘ thruuyhmit 

l ® r# 1 fort.* sblllty ranne 

iimi « onl 

Kni nil **»■ J«rt , .»,™2 n i p ' ,r " r > i*(M.her for f 

Sciii i *** ® for one sort appllci 

**■«« All, 1 plus (SAE). (199U 

2L | Sto5i t, ° tearhS? r i*° ■*“« 

^i? 5 ’ t ”loL n WEBT « USSE: 

iFSSi?®* 1 "nd > rJK° rk,,, « in « HAZLLWICK h 

9f8s*iJ*J5- Th* ,S Un li''! *11- Three Bridge*. 

2?»tj J'«h fo® s ';huol hos n Sussex 

^'•'^.“‘.‘llyfll?! *?? 0 . H,,, ■ Required l«n 

?** ‘bihlV Graduate ma 

(*' D5fti5*Uoh i(lt«kr?. (iLIKH lur (HU 

' «nd l uri h - this 13 • 18 

■SMtlftaJi J-8. (■'btulned sihuol. 

•S?^e£? r M tK"? 1 !?* 1 (bn f orms and 



I'lnniff < unisci inn iinu- 

leu, .her for further details 
ond application JorfJ* 
(SAE). I I 99041 132422 

WEST SUSSEX 

HA7.LLWIC.K SCHOOL 
Three Bridge*. Crawlny. 
Sussex . 

Krquircd for Snptembijr. 
Graduate teacher of EN- 
GLISH lur imc term only in 

this 13 • 18 comprehensive 

sihuol. __ __ 

I'urna and driellt ft om 
ilrariRiasti-r on 
fouhiau s e.e Closing date 
14 Jn)« alter uppnarsnee of 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
sch T ool D Boy s urammeh 

WBt , for‘d , " Wt,^t,, HoRd - 
r*o°m ,050h °y®i 250 In 6th 

queMnnH 1 ?*">“«* l*«ol v . a well 

Khnn7 P ! ,y ^ jlhrSiiflhaut t0 |he 

nr ’ii . V “■ OCCDmmodlltlOn 
penso8?° rOUB ex- 

f^SSKiSlZV'SRE? fu/i 0 ^ 3 

tails or q u el If Icatlona and ini 
names"' _ l ? De, * ,ur w,t, i the 
"l 9028 i f ° csfjreos. 

,,saa8 ' 132622 


BARNET 

LONDON 1)0 ROUOII 
OUEENiEUEABETH’S nOYS' 

Rn S*' 4 1' ) (J * ' ,U ' ' Jferts- 

T»l": II I - 44 I 46-16 
( in in-nil imi m| vr. Hull «ir,n. 
.Sixth | in-in 1 2ll 
l.iiinlun A 1 lu wuni-ii £67 H 
payable 

Nearest tulia atutlan High 
Barnet 

It imi 11 1 red Nnptnmbor, 1085, 

nr Jniiiini y. 1086 . innrlinr nf 
I.NOI.IMI/IIUAMA (Sri, 1 , 1 1) 

in 1 iMd li t lir , >1111 liuu 1 nun and 
■till II tv ranne ul Lower and 
Middle MiIiiiiiIn. Willi IiiiiiuhH 
tu ink,- m live part hi any 
nape, l nl l ; .lll! llxli extru- 

riirrli-iiliir m-tlvltlas wid- 
ruinrd . 

In aiipruved iiini.N uhn|s(- 

niii 11 niiiy In, nl v«p tuwnrilH 
the pn vine nt ot reinnviil nx- 
pr nii'ii nmi M,pu rut Inn allu- 
Wuures . 

Apply In writ 1 11 u to llouil 
Tea, her with rull r.v. mid 
nantex ul iwii rnlnrunt. 
S.A.E. 

Dlri’i lur ul Kdiirnlluil Ser- 
vices. (I'lhllAl 132422 


BEXLEY 

LONIHJN UORUUCII 
CLCr.VE PARK school 
A lma Ruud. Sldrup DAI4 
4EII 

Tel- 01-300 7931 
Itaqulrnd lor Junuary 1986. 
or uh ■min in puseihle. a wall 
dualltled leurhar or English 
able tu iKiitli throughout tha 
age and □ 1,11 My rung*’ up to 
'A' Level and C.S.E. stan- 
dard. As u result nf an amal- 
gamation there will be a 
(nixed Ilml year hiiakn. but 
the other year groups will be 
taught on Ilia separate altos 
fur the nniir future. 

Application by letter to tha 
Head with a lull curriculum 
v Mae . (199)2) 132422 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Einployrr 

BABINGTON 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
hiruxliuurg Drive, 
Ileuumunt Lev*. Leicester 

111 - 18 be, ondaryj 
Roll 400 

ENGLISH SCALE 1 

Hequlrod August for one 
term (posslht one yaarl. 
trailin' uf English 

thruughinit the ego end 


SHEFFIELD 

^ITVOFSHEFFIELD 

2PW P nonl1, Sfl °ff |8 ld 810 

2. n *i*®‘j~ om,>roho,,8,ve 

5rtJ, Q . ul .‘?f *i* 00 Pupils, with 

300 lu the Sixth Form 
^Tm ir I i l J !■', , 11 p t q mb n r . for 

()l Gecjuriipliy thruugfiout ~t17c 
"L°®. E*wbs. Familiarity with 
G.Y.S.L. Is essential nml the 
A Level cniii-eii t'olluws Min 16 
‘ •’himiell -SyMnlniH . 

I lie 11 IHI 1 1 y to iimii Ii ■ A ' Level 
( .noliiiiy would tin uu udvuii- 

lege . hill nut iihmuiiI UiI. 

Lutlers of iipplh-atlun, with 
full currlriilum vitae nnd 
namea and , addresses of 8 
academic ro forties, should be 
Shut lo thn Headteacher at the 
"rlinul ns soon ns possible. 

( 19736) 132622 


History 

Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

ENFIELD C It ACE SCHOOL 
Holly Walk. Enfield EN2 6QG 
Roll 1.250 

Required for September, 
teacher of HISTORY. Scale 1 . 

Application should be made 
as soon M possible by letter to 
the Headmistress, giving 
names and addresses or two 
referees and stating S second 
teaching subject. 

London Allowance £678. 

An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. (19332) 132022 


Homo Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

frONlKiN noil out; II 

school" A,tNET rv 

llu in I nillu 11 Alt-nn,. r rlprn 

gr-Tris.ns'sf 111 ^ 

we r | l"' "KSbVll he’y*^ 1 1 1 1 H Jl ‘ i'* 

iidvaiAanf-Y 


ESSEX 

KINO HAROLD SCHOOL 

W.hi! ,,tlc J' Hal) Read. 

Waltham Abbey 

7"48 L ia ,v “ ,1 " yTl48ri °* 

(Roll 1010 ) 

TEACHER of FOOD A 
lS ,T ^ N 8c ‘" 1 Plus 
A b?h 8 °fc A 1 1 o 1 Wa n c e 

ce and t, hnM n wl,l,ln “ Sc ^'»- 
„ ano lechnology curriculum 

ssjaai-jasu.-SSS 

iroo? a n r l ^a . Hssdtsacher 

"“*|K B WSSlfis 


HARINGEY 

Progress with Humanity 

W H hf,^^ SET 8C »ool 
L otidon hH 7*8 Bill TnUrnha ' 11 - 
Voluntary Controlled Boys- 
comprohenslve School 

r r r I 9B6, B 

|«N , 8£‘,? | ” h0 c r xc Vp tl «^ 

Th.r.f # , Economics Bose. 
There is plenty of scopo for 

thmi«Sm*> Wi a l on ®''gy and en- 
lu develop and ex- 
pond rho subject. 

r , urther bo tall a end 
Completed 
;SnS^ #h ? l,ld bei r **«rned to 
cne school as soon as possible. 

London Allowance £1.03B 
payRDlo . 

E“' n ° v “l Expenses - IDOL 
uMawBd in approved casea. 

H “ r, n0oy Is an equal oppor- 
Junlly employor. 

(195371 133022 


HAVERING 

- *i ow PPP , r V , *° uc » UF 

BEDFORDS PARK SCHOOL “ 
Appleby Drlvn, Romford RMS 

Tel: Iniireboiiriiu 7 1331 

• Roll: 914 Mixed) 

lloml Ti-iii:hnr : R.J. ilrnrkmi, 

n. a . 

Rc-qulrril for hu plumber, 

1 D85 , Sonin 1 Toucher Tor 
Home Ecpnomlps/Nsedlewqrk. 
This post is temporary lit tha 
first Instance. 

Lotto rs or application en- 
closing full curriculum vitae 
and tha names of two referees 
should be sani to tho Head 
Tsachar as noon se possible . 

This vacancy la exempt from 
the Staff Commission Ring 
Fence Procedure. Hovvnvor ap- 
plications Tram emplayeoa of 
(lie GLC or MCC’s with re- 
levant experience will bo wel- 
come. (19151) 133022 


SURREY 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SUTTON 

OLENTHORNE HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR C1RL9 

Sutton Common Rand. Sutton, 
Surrey SM3 9PS 
Tel: 01-644 6507 
(5 Form Bn try. 11 - 18, approx. 
850 on roll) 

HOME ECONOMICS - SCALE 

Required September 1989, or 
as soon as possible thereafter, 
an enthusiastic end well qual- 
ified teacher of Homo Econo- 
mics. to Join s thriving depart- 
ment. offering a wide variety 
of courses up to G.C.E. 'A' 
level In good end wall equipped 
accommodation. 

Application by letter to The 
Headteacher. Including curri- 
culum vitae and names and 
addresses of two referees. 
(19221) 133022 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
THE HALSEY SCHOOL 
Fanrivcrnft Road, Hemal. 
Hempstead _ 

Required September 19B5i 
HISTORY Sperlallat. to cover 
for Imig-ierm sickness. 

Apply Immediately to the 
Heed, enclosing full c.v. names 
and addresses of two rff"™” 
and S-S.a. ( 1 B752) 132822 


Humanities 
Scale 1 Posts 


132232 


w> t * > 


advert lur men' 

I 1 !>7 f iU) 

.. > «. ». 

."V - •*"f • 


J 32422 


SURREY 

ECUATION COMMITTEE 
THERFIELD SCHOOL 
Leatherhead 

1 12 - 18 Mixed Comprehensive 

NOR 1 194 including 210 in 

teals F f r Hit story .T" B b c a h r er , g^s 

quired from September 1983 
or as soon as possible thai-oaf 
ter. ror courses up to O ana 

*5 ca I c'a'o v n i I a b 1 a for suitable 

C * For*"appJ les 1 1 on form and 
further details Tel: 01-39B 

tl§164t* r 70m * 132822 


LONDON SE2 

ST. PAUL’S R.C. (SM) 

SCHOOL 

Wlokham Lana. London SE2 

oxx 

Tall 01-31 I 3868 
(Roll 545) 

Headmaster: Mr. A.E. 

Scanlon 

A Humanities Teacher (Benin 
1 ) required as soon as possi- 
ble to lake Social Studios In 
the Upper School, and to be 
part of tho First Year team 
teaching Humanities. with 
Pastoral responsibility. 

The School la wgp disci- - 
pllned and over-subscribed 
with a good academic Intake, 
situated In s pleaeanl wood- 
land area on the borders of 

London and Kant. 

(19737) 133222 

. ■>'. i . i."i ■ -I.: -i ,i 

r IC.'I i.i'ii.?.- 

. , : .'I. .-4 ti lii! 

nr. r : ■ r ■»,« : n n?.. : 


Cify of Birmingham 
Education Department 



B74 4HL Sh 021 308 3300 Klt, °° B ° Bd ' SU, '° n C ° ld " B,d 

Solo 1, 

Taachst elaMgispny. iod tv SWemBc 1905 «-tr, touVHir) Scwv* oiurcti 

Ba K F E ?S, C 7 E 7 N .?,t7 L 8CH00L ’ Gr '“" ^ Bl,™ln 0 h.m 

tuhl. 

Taschv al KntisniMlca. 

Su| ton Coldfield, 

Weal Midlands B7S 7JT. Tel: 021 37B 1288 


8 LF° Telf MM 20 IS? 01 ' Clly R ° fld ' Edgb,8,on ' B'rmlngham B17 

Seals |. 

Tsaditr (w EngllUx iqmH ly Sapanber IMS 

SmmutSi? arai ,rfc,s " R “ d ’ 

Te)-"O2°^77 0 i S Ba HOOL ' S,0nBrW0Dd Avanus, Blrmlngltam B280AZ. 

Beak 2. 

Hsm of Computing. Abi.^ a Mdi goirniMi wort u 0 mat WU 1 sviry lo Him MitHiraia 

Tb|!'o 2 < 1 777 8m H001 " StQnBrWOod AvBnuB . Birmingham B26 OAZ. 

Soak I. 

Tuchtr al Korns EeMunkafTsiUss. EnncwricJum inmosi ma.iiQimxi MuUbsuiolul 

Tel!'5ll^3 < 732 L { Whfl8lBr s,r8Bt ' Birmingham BIO 2EP. 

Seals I . 

Roqmrad toSopMmwF iMMuchw torMomeftenomlos. 

tSSIih” 1 7321 WhaD,0r S,rMt ’ B|rm, nflham BIO 2EP. 

Boaii 1. 

Roquijedl»3jp, 0 m», lM5.b.ebi. tof H.manmics. Tampo.«yi«r„M iiaiimafa mayoadui 

6AR Tei^OZISra U5 nth8m H0, “ ,, Erdlnfl, ° 11 ’ Birmingham B23 

Bosh |. 

Hunim Biology and Oxnard Solutes Ixsctifr. 

gSSSKMfSl B “ d ' 

,Bd Tfpln 0 wt,ri ■"'■atfsi. SedalEdueaflon w Main,, 

T«h MlSi 0 jo8i HOrn88y Birmingham B44 DJN. 

Bcoil (Mdivlor: 

W SMeUHMd* 

(0) Omni SuHeds 
mquIrH lor BqSgmta, IRfi. 

BKT SCH00L ' s »"» 0* Road, Birmlngh.m B30 

Bcsle i. 

Tsadiir olCrsnoh. Tsnpauy I ytsru con, Hoosdmsni. RimwnlsepoinimxwsiXuBxxiTy. 

M7 R 42W EW 8CH0DL * Nft8b 8V Road, Birmingham BB 3HQ. TbI: 02t 

Bosk l. 

NattitmxilastaaDlMr. 


I leak 1 . 

rMdix, ot Buxhm BloBItxTyovwrhJna, isquyixl 1 6«pttnHM, 1U& 

BSTS® «5 HS1 L ' S, " n " , lJ "" , 

Beak 1. 

TmcDh ol OMflnphy vrXh Godogy 

™ ,Cra "' 

K" 

O j tt^xnfy2[>^ 1 to,uAnixiloOkv«.*^i a offiff»m a C#fU7)lc.taO«v D i r d 

»R WILFRID MARTINEAU SCHOOL ar888Bl Una, Tito Croat 
Hrmlngham B33 SUE. Tel: 021 770^011 X 

lufmu Studies - lo oitoi a lovei buliNM s&xSai inter ssueUna Puk 

oidMd B73?PT EI niSnautSS 1 - Joctolf R< ’ ,d ■ 

xh 1 

iWPogfM 001 ’ Blm,lngh.ni 

afs 1 . 

■nob - simy b after Bpsnsx sn adwasgs. 

IBBBSSSf aB 0 *- Bu,n “ v L,ne ' 

■lx I. 

(otytsseSir. 

^Ml'™°021 E 7™7f72 OOL ’ BU ™ y L "™' 

ikl, 

huniHnkielMr. 

ssroffliaaff- K,no, H, “ hi 

k I. 

Bhu of aeknesObllwnatloa. 

7 C T2fo H 2° P 7'(S6 8 i'»0 RC S0H001 ’ Vto,0rl * R “ d - Blrmlngh.™ B27 

■ a. 

® TflifSS^rlMo” 0 8CH00L ’ vloloriB Birmingham B27 

i"i. 

MsinTovw ^SwotT' °** , **“ pnefomea AtttrblaschiaAkW Bona Omni 

™BpM1 j 4M 4843 R ° BCHOOL| w y° hal1 Lan, i Birmingham B38 
1 1. 

■nuUei luetur. 

ersiyhvl y«sitooiMrM«nSBani. PdnxorX xo^lnlmnilQ AvOortty. 

■I. 

tor otBejn PDSclSBc*. 

E.l-BYNGKEJNRICK CENTRAL AND 
WILFRID MARTINEAU SCHOOL 

isd (or Sqiunbsr. 18A5- 

SE^strraassa2=:B2Hfarjsr 

towttourtuMtoanpitjm, , 9 ,„ 


*%, iv»A.H'vV3H 


: ] v • v - *- ■ 
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THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 23.8.B5 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


BEXLEY 

UlNDuN IIOItOUCiH 

ci hive p aii k hciiooi 

Ainu ICii.iiI si, I, n|i l*A I -I 

dm 

7ol O I -.300 7'i3l 

lli-nnimi l«r Jniiuiit-i lim* 

iir iis mini .1* . i> 

teHi ii»r nf Mill li?i-‘C«*iil|illl» , l‘ 
StiiUli-s. ferula- 1. I» li-iV.ll 
lirr'iKh llii- .nit-- mill Iihllliv 
rnmii*. 

Appll' ntii'lls Ilk li’tllT ll» 
the Head Tl-m H«ir vw IMi .1 lull 
I iirrlriilinii Vila". 
ligiHli 1 3.1422 


HARINGEY 

I' run i-i. is wall 1 1 ii ill n ii 1 1 v 

HOHNStY nCItnOL I f.»R 
Iiulerivl, k flurtil Leiiidnli N8 

Q J p 

Tfl: 0 1 -5*1 B MOL 
11 - IK r.lrlii - CiMiiprchi.iinIvi. 
School , . ... . „ 

nil r<»i- Si*i»u*iiilu-r 1‘iBf) 
1 1 1 * hi i ■ i ji’ii r v iinii mu" A ul mu ii 
Term only*. 

Well rin.iinifil l*nrl ■ 1 1 in** 

iD 61 T.-.lctn.r ill MATllT.MA- 
TlCh li> ll-iich iiikm Mm iinn 
diul nliltli y nuini- m< mi T> 

l.cvi-l . 

Forms iiuri 1 in-l li»«i- .li-lulls 
a ill I lull 1 1 ; IjiiiiI Mir H.-ud 
Tom Iiit. !<■ wlioiii i ii mi pit? I Pd 
mriiiH should lie reiiii-imii u» 
boon ill. itnshllil'-. 

1.(111(1 llll .Mlov-IIIK' 1 * L1.U3H 
linyuLlH. 

lllll-lnuev Is tin dlllMl Iil'nill - 
Tunii v .•iiiMluy it. 

1 1 033 ft ) 133 42 2 


ESSEX 

r lll.HAYIMM 1 1 H.ll M‘MCIM|. 

('|||>'I»II mi Hrii 

T i*l CM» Mill nil *«f-l 428131 
no ill inr.iu 

ti:a« m u in 

MA I III M VI M.h Si .,lr I 
K.-i| ii I n-i I liiiiii.il \ 1st l!»llf». 
to Kli.in- »» «jfk >•! Flout Is til ii ■■ 
f iirwur.l I nnk I mi ilrimrl iiii-iii ■ 

1 1 1 1 1 V |lV ll-IM-l VS 1 1 ll • * • 

null i is 1 1 i-«-leriii"s n. II •-■ml 
(k..i r.i. ■ 19-il.l) I 334 ^ J 


LEICESTER S HIKE 
CO I J N 1 V CO I INCH. 

au riiiiui Ptmu'i-tiiiilty 
Employer 

K 1 N (J EDWARD VII 
COMMUNITY COLLF.Cif. 

IVnrn'il Hills Roml. 
Cimlvl III*. Li-iil. LEASl'd 

114 - IB IJ|» (id- 1 


MATHEMATICS SCALE I 

Itrqulrfiil August Pur ulin 
((■nil. ii li'ii. (•«>• ul 
Mill h mini Ill's (>■ Mm Mill -III** 
mill nullity rimun. 

1' lease I'cullOs L Hid llr-tlil- 
ti-ntln-r For lnriimr ilmuiis 
mill ii i> i >1 I l ii t Ion Ini-uis 
iSAEl. i IliOSi 133422 


HOUNSLOW 

HK-AOVBKTISEMKNT 
THE IIEATIH.ANU SCHOOL. 
Wflllliuilitn HhikI S nil l ll . 
Hniinilmi. MUItlx. 

Tel' (*l-*i7« 44 1 ) 

Hi-uil : Cidisffrr y J. Snmuel. 

A..K.H.I.M ..F.n.S.A. 
hull 1320 IlncliidliMi 61 Ii 
Form uf 210) 

Ileq ulreil 5 op l iirubor . 1983 

for fills lllltoil rninprnlioiisl vo 
school vvhkh qiioiiimI In in 73 
and lv Minuted on the nine at 
Hounslow llnaih. 

a Teiiihm- of Muthfimntle* 

i Seale I l. 

lo join ail all oruduate de- 
parlment of cliihi. The do- 
partmcul la Imsed n round u 
Hilly equipped mn t liem ntLi a 
laboratory. SMP mat* are 
used in the first thrne year* 
with additional practical and 
Investigative work Uovoloped 
within the department. Thero 
are well extiLbllstiod courses 
in Mathematics and Statistics 
to ‘O’ Level and C.5.E. with 
a group onlarrd for 'O’ Level 
Mathematics In Its fourth 
year. A Largo numbar of aiu~ 

testers'™ ir...yw. *a;. l«.v«i 

groups. Tho department h« 
strong Unka with tile Com- 
. -puting Doiurtmont and uao of 
tua several conputon avail- 
ntolo, In Mathematics lessons 
• Is (ocaursBBd. 

The pdsf offers an oppor- 
tunity for s suitably qualified 
candidate to tench et all 
levole wltlilii Mil- secumlnrv 
school, I minding 1 A ' level. 

Letters or uppllcellon (no 
forms) to the Head at (lie 
school within agvnn days giv- 
ing details or qualifications 
and the namna of two ra- 
ferees. 

London Allowance: £678. 

VYE ARE AN EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYEH. 

(193461 133422 


LONDON SWIft 

JOHN PAUL II (bM> 

l>r ■lucfiM VVny KW19 

TpI: 01 .76 8 9 142 

iTo l>n form ><d from till* 

aninlnninutloiL ot Niwrt Uanio 

naitcrscuA John Gi-iriTlIis) 

lleailiu 1st : Siler I’ll lloiunii a 

Dolierty 

John Paul ll Scluml will he mi 
11-16 School within I he 
i-eai-annispd R C. system Jit SW 
Lun dnn. 

Required for Autumn Term 
1985 only. 

Mullm Toucher bcnle I. Abil- 
ity to tuM.-h to 'O' Invei rn- 
(inirod . 

Apply to the Houdm imrris, 
at the above address. 

(19226) 133422 


WIGAN 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF WIGAN 

Required aa noon as possible 
LEIQH8T. MAHV8RCH1GB 
SCHOOL . 

MancHestcit- Road, Aetlsy , 
TgMesloy. Mnnchos ter M29 

T..I A I her ton BH-I I <14 
I 1 - I H in i xod cnjiiprithiiii »|vi. 
MATHS Scale 1 

To teach yearn I -4. TomporUry 
one your upuaLntmnni. 

Application forma and furth- 
er particulars available from 
«nd returnable to the Head- 
teacher at the school (s.o.o. 
plosaoi nhutild bo returned ns 
Aoon aa possible. Ref. A34. 
1 1 97 72) 133422 


Assistant Teachers 

required 29 August 1985 unless otherwise stated at:- 
1. BARR S HILL SCHOOL & COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE. Radford Road CV1 4BU. Tel. 0203 S2291 
{952 on roll). 

Required January 1986, Teacher ol MATHEMATICS 
interested In curriculum development and new methods of 
assessment. SMP to taught from Year 1 and 0CEA will be 
Inhoduced in September. A commitment to community 
and multi -cullural education Is essential. A Scale 2 
allowance Is available (ora candidate who Is able to lake . 
responsibility (or SMP. Further details on request from the 
school 

2. FOXFORD MIXED COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL, 
Grange Road CV6 6DB. Tel. 0203 367444 
(Social Priority School 1226 on roll), 
a MUSIC Scale 1. Temporary part time 0.5 
appointment for 1 year to cover secondment- This post will 
olfer opportunity lo work in a team developing mude In. 
the lower school. There may be an opportunity for 
additional leaching in other subject areas, 
b. MATHEMATICS Scale 1 to leach across the ability 
Tange in a department using SMP throughout the school. 
An interest in the special needsof the Individual child 
would be an advantage. Temporary appointment to cover 
maternity leave. 

c SCIENCE Scale 1 to teach across the abiHty range 
Including Chemtstiy to 'O' level. An interest In Computing 
would be an advantage. Temporary part time 0.6 
appointment (or 1 year. There ts the possibility ol 
additional sessions. 

3. WHITLEY ABBEY MIXED COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL. Abbey Road CVS 4BD. Tel. 0203 302580 
(1393 on roll) . 

FRENCH Scale 1. Enthusiastic and committed teacher 
required tojoin lively and flourishing department. To teach 
years 1-5. Full or part time appointment available. 


Apply by letter together with full curriculum vitae and 
names and addresses or two educational referees one 
of whomsliouldbe present/last Head Teacher lo the 
Head Teacher at the school concerned within 7 days 
of appearance of advertisement. Enclose SAE If 
acknowledgement required- Canvassing disqualifies. 


Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


Ttll : . jutm SLUCK1L 
TiMIlirl'Iili- TN!I BI’N 
l( *-ri 111 r III fnipll-lllln 
ul thi* Viiliimury Alii". I (»rum- 
iiinr b> ln."»l nf 7!iiT ‘"'l*! " 

tnn. In i' <>l C.tK- 

MAN (iii(l FKCNGII. m . oil 
|t-vi:l«. In* lilillllil Mu- Sl\lh 
Kuriii. Thr pus) ronlil be mtinn 
■■or in ii i* (-lit . \VI in pur- 

1 |r I nut" III I Ilf i' <>l tin- Si lllinl 
an nilviininnt*- 

Apply nllli full ill' • all*, inn 

Iminnt. wllli iiiiiill'H aiul 

uddrpssi's <if two rnRT •** 
id II cud ilia* t it . 

1 1 9 '£0 -I ) 133622 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

All Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 
CJOLLLC r 
III 1 1 1-M«v.-I I Hand. 
I.IIM'-I'wurlli. Le|L-a. LEI 7 
4 CIV 

■ )4- 1*1 Upper) 


OEIIMAN SCALE 1 

Ki-niiieril A mi iimI in ■ over 
in at nrni ly Inn vc . lea' tier nr 
Cf-rimiii tn idulIi m push the 
min mid ulillHy rnn.ie. 

i-Imdsh ccintni-l the llead- 
tuuihiir fur further detail* 
anil ujiplicutlon fprinn 
(MAE>. Tel: Lutterworth 
4101 . Ulnaso Indicate numna 
anil a»ldroasoa of two re- 
fi-ri.eu- ( 1 0207 ) 133622 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts 


HU MBERBIDE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

f-t’Hl^UV'ETlC MUSIC 
SERVICE 

Required as ioun ut noHBlblo 
from September. 1983. a 
part-time vlolln/vlola toacher 
lor tbrna-and-a-Iialf-tlaya par 
week. 

The eucceaaful applicant will 
loin n apocinllat loan) of perl- 
pnt-oilc fnHti'iimuiiinl tear hern 
>iii<J fchmil.l June a rl <»i-ni fini 
or tea clil up illpliunii frum a 
ruroanfuid Ctil!oue/Acntl«my 
nf M unit' nml/oi- IJnlvernliy ilu- 
iirna with amphaalB on tha 
practical aide of inii-du. 

nutlD* will Include taachlnu 
honlnnera In the 7-18 one 
ranno. up to and Includhiu 
diploma level, dnpontllno on 
thn applicant's own teachinu 
ability and experience. 

Application farms nvallabln 
from the Divisional Education 
Off ico, Prospect Hound, Pros- 
pect Streot. Hull IIU3 8PU. 
(a.n-B. Plonae ) should ba rn- 
turnnd by 4th Soptambor. 
( 1 93 29 > 133832 


8ANDWELL 

METROPOLITAN 

ROROUQH COUNCIL 

MENZIES HIGH SCHOOL 
<11 - 18 Camprahanalvai 

. Required for September 
1985 TEACHER OF 
MUSIC/DRAMA - Scale I. 

This poac may suit a 
teacher whose qualification 
in In P.B. but has an interest 
and ability In music. 

Letters of application 
stall no full curriculum vitae 
and names and addraases of 
two referees should be for- 
warded Immediately to 
Hoad Teacher, Clarkes 
Lane. Wost Dramwlch, 
West Midlands. 

An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. Cun vans Inn of mem- 
bers of the authority will 
disqualify. (19BS1) 133822 


Physical Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


LKICESTBKSIIIIUS 

OlllN'l Y f.Ol'NI.TL 

All l.qtllll OUlllTUmMV 



MAIIKKI lit »S WORTH 
HIGH St IIOOLfc 

COMMON! Y L-EN1 IIE 
b l ill I uii Knud. Murkrl 
llutvviii-lli. NulH-ulon. 

Wurwlrkvlilr*. 

■ 1 1 - 1 4 i mill > 

It'll) 6 68 

PHYSICAL KDL'CATION 
SCALE 1 

|(i<i|,irlrd Auinist fur line 
term, i.inclmr of hoys I e 
and Guinsh. An nblllty tu 
tnacli MuMicinalli-s would 
l,o nn atlvnntuiin but n«< 
l-W-IIIIbI. 

Pl.iiiao cuniBct fhu Hrnd- 
leather for further detail), 
ami up plication lurm* 
ISAE). Tel: Market Bos- 
w.ii-Mi 290251 (School* nr 
LcUiisll*!' 606728 iHoninl. 
i 1 92081 134222 


MERTON 

LONDON BOIIOUCH OF 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

awiuaftv^MV-LovER 

TAHWOHTH MANOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Wide Way. Mitcliuiii. Surrey 
CR4 1 UP 

Tel: 01-764 31 12 ^ 

Hsud Teacher: Mr. G.IJ.N. 
Gilo*. M.A. Ana Raitun: 13-18 
No. oil Hall: 780 
Rnnulrcil fur the Autumn Inrm. 
1 985 only. a Tempurury 
Teacher of Physical 

Eilucminn/Eiiollttli or Enollah/ 
r.E. 

Closlno Date: As soon us 
pnsaibln. 

Letters of application 
should be sent urumMly to tho 
schaul Including the nainoa or 
two referees. ( 1 9343 1 134222 


8ANDWELL 

METROPOLITAN 
nanOUGH COUNCIL 

MENZIES HIGH SCHOOL 

MUSIC/DRAMA SCALE 1 

Sae advertisement under 
Music Scale 1 . 

>195321 134222 


SHROPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER 

ADAMS SCHOOL 
Worn. Shropshire 

Required for September 
1985. enthusiastic teschor 
or Phynienl Education wl)h 
nilwluaL l,i UUIIDV I or this 

f ormanent post in u mixed 
I - 18 rninprehenslvo 

schori] . 


rninprnhpiisfvd 


Apply by lot 
feraes) to tho 1 
school. (19740) 


by letter (2 re- 
»_ the Head at tlia 


Science 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


HILLINGDON 

LONDON nOUOUGIl OF 
HILLINGDON 

Phinse sen under Scale 1 Hrl- 
onco. (19761) 134B2C 


Scale 1 Posts 


HAMPSHIRE 

HARRIET COSTELLO 
SCHOOL 

□ roasbOrough Hill, London 
Road. Basingstoke RC21 SAG 
11-16 Mixed Comprehensive 
School 
N.O.R. 1000 

Scale 1 Teacher of P.E. (Boys) . 
Raqulrod Jenuery . 1986 or 
September 1983. 

A Wide range of Subjects are 
of (bred, ability to teach 
throughout the nge/ablllty 
range esaontlal. 

Application by latter with 
full c.v. and names, ul, two 
rafaraas to Haedmastar, 
f 19203) .. 134223 


E89EX 

THE KINO EDMUND 
SCHOOL 

Vaughan Close, Roahford 
Tel: Southend on Sea 343771 
(Rail 1290) 

HEAD OF SCIENCE Scale 4 
Required for January, to lead 
a strong department. Prefer- 
ence will be glvnn to a physi- 
cist or chemist. 

Curriculum vitae end 
naniee and addraases of two 
referees to Headteacher 
* foolscap i.a.e. plaoaai. 
(18214) 134822 


HARINGEY 

Progress with Humanity 

HORNSEY SCHOOL FOR 
G I RLS 

Inderwick Road, London NS 
DJF 

Tel: 01-348 8191 

11 - 18 Olrle' Comprehensive 

School 

Required Tor September 1985 
or as soon ae possible there- 
after, e well qualified 
teacher of PHYSICS to teach 
across the full ede and ability 
ranaa In thla ll to 18 girls* 
comprehensive School. 

Forme and further details 
available front . the Head 
Teacher, to whom completed 
forme aliquld be returned aa 
soon aa possible. 

London Allowance £1 ,038 
payable. 

Removal Expenses - 100% 
allowed in approved caaea, 
Haringey ts an equal oppor- 
.t.^emp.oyar. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Sch T o F S£° boy8 oramme « 

Rickmanaworth Road. 

Watrord 

Roll: 10B0 boya, 950 In 6th 
rorm 

Required immediately, B well 
qualified graduate to teach 
Chomatry throughout the 
-school, including opportunity 
vary ^ strong Sixth form. 

mod b tfo n °or gensrouB KISS: 
tlan expenses. 

if" .SSliifijVK 
ii!oa’) m °* or ‘r-'-USSB 


HILLINGDON 
LONDON ° F 

HILLINGDON 

TOWNMEAD SCHOOL 
Wine Lmijl iVeaMlraytOH 

Nnnilmr on r*iM: 6 1 4 35 

HuniHiiuclinr : G . Luun- 
fimllli M.A. 

Ui.uiilri'd iur Septnnibur 
1985 temporary teueher fur 

Min A Turin nhln lo 

t«,uch Clu-mlalry and/or 
PIivbHs. 

CIk-iii is try mid Physli a 
urc taught tri C-S.E. unci O 
InvcI l with thn iMiBHlIilllty 
ut sciiii.i " A ' level work); nil 
students tnku Coinlilned 
hrlniK-n In > mire I and &• 

A npl I**'* t luu forms from 
mid returnable t»i tin* Direc- 
tor of Education. Civic 1 Cen- 
tre. Uxlirldpe. Mlcidlimex 
(Tel: Uxbritlun 5043 1 ) to 
wlium they should he rp- 
turnod nn soon ne poselmn 
and not later than 2 Septem- 
ln>r 1085. 

Otitur London Allowance 
Payable. 1 19765 » 134822 


HUMBERSIDE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SCUNTHORPE DIVISION 
THOMAS SUMPTER 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Chnndoe Rond. Scunthorpe 
Head Teacher: B. W. 

Purklnoion 

No. on Roll 1188 

Required for September 1985 

or ur Noon aa possible thereof- 

tar. o TEACHER OF BIOLOGY 

(SCALE I ) full-tlmn to thn 3 1st 

Auauat 1BB6. 

An enthuslABtlr uud cupnbio 
tonchor Is enupht to take Dlolo- 
yy classes There will also be n 
requirnmcMt to tonrh rumblneu 
9i lencu to younnor children. 

Application forms and furth- 
er dotnlls obtainable from. Di- 
visional Education Office. 3 
Cllif Oardens, Scunthorpe 
DN 1 5 7 PH (f .s.n.e . plonao) to 
whom completed fnrms Mhnnld 
be raturnnd nn Intur tltun 3rd 
September 1985. 

Full and fair conaldorutlun 
will bo nlvnn to nil ri Isa bit'll 
applicants. (10224i 134822 


KENYA 

PHYSICS OR CHEMISTRY 
TUTOH 

See Kenya . I 1 94 72 i 134822 


SEFTON 

METROPOLITAN UUHOUGII 
OF SEFTON 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TEACHING POST 
FORMDY HIGH SCHOOL 
Froeltflnld Road. Farmliy. 
Liverpool L3 7 311 W 
TEMPORARY TP At 'll EH » «l 
l*HV»l».>. rSi-gln l 1 
lli'qulriitl r»i' Sn ptiuii linr I llH3 
fur uni. c hi- in . 

Apply liy latter to tlm lli-ail- 
U'lirlior, <:» c 1 «ihI mi .-iirrli-uliiin 
vltan, uuiuna nnd nddntMM-H **C 
two rofnriiKM mul x.n.ii. 

Clunlnn Duin - 2nd Majitum- 
l.nr 1983. (19222) 1341122 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ST. BF.DE'H RC/CE SCHOOL 
Cnrlton Rued, Radhlil, hurray 
(13- 18 Mixed CompraliKiialva 
NOR 1 140 Inc. 160 In Sixth 
Form) 

Scale 1 Temporary Touclmr ur 
Chemistry required fur 
September 1985 or as mnn u* 

R ossiblo thereafter far nn lude- 
nlto period for 'O' and 'A' 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BISHOP REIN DORP c OF E 
(AIDED) SCHOOL 
Larch Avnntie, Guildford 
Surrey GUI IjY 
( 1 2 - 18 Mixed Cnpiprohetisivfct 
Scale 1 Teacher (S) n i 
BIOLOGY -either 1 f.. 1 1- Him, Sr 
2 pnrt-ilma, required from 
Septumbei- 1985. Sixth Form 
work available for n aultabw 
quail fled cniidlduto. An enlhii. 
slustn- teuclu-r is anuj/ht who 
can mnkn a strong runtrlbutian 
to S( Innrn Education In ih.! 
school. 

Fiirtiinr dotnlls and applica- 
tion (or in from the Hoad. 


Lt'itcher. Closiun 
Sc ii I u in her 1985. 
(19220) 


e Hoad- 
doto 6 


WOLVERHAM PTON 

IIOROUGH COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COPPICE HIGH SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY/BIOLOGY Scale 

Temporary teacher required as 
noon an possible for one year only 
to cover Secondment. Ability to 
toncli 1.D 'A level. 

Thu school la an 11 . la 
mixed comprehensive with B72 
pupils on roll, situated on tha 
ounti'i-u liouudury of tha town. 

ward's iminnEHiGii 

SCHOOL 

BIOLOGY Scale 1 

Full time teacher required as Boon ' 
as possible. Ability to teach Hor- 
ticulture to exnmlnatlon level. 

The school la on n - la 
mixed comprelionnlve situated 
in n residential area of ihs 
boruuah. CSE. O and A level 
exntnlnntlona are taken In a 
wide I'uuge. of courses. 

Application forms are avail- 
able from the Director ol 
Education, Education Depart- 
ment, Civic Cnntre, St Petor'i 
Square, Wolverhampton WVl 
IRR to be returned within 14 
duya or thin advertisement. 
(SAE Please). 

Wolverhampton Council 

welcomes applications ream all 
sections of tho community 
Irrespective of on individual*! 
sox. ethnic origin or colour and 
from people with disabilities 
who have the necessary stlrl- 
butus to do the Job. 

(1B353I 134822 


Other than by Sub|ect 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunities 
iitnployer 

Temporary Post 

WALTON- LE-D ALE 
LOSTOCK HALL COUNTY 
HIGH , . 

Todd North. Lostock 

Hull, I'l-pston 

1853(111 Roll) 

Required 1st Heptembor 
1985 or ns hoiiii as 
uni II Alnl A nonet I98«- 


SCALE 1 - RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION AND HIS- 
TORY 

I'nriiiN/lurtliitr details 

(i niiiyin tin* llnarttnacliar at 

thn Hi-linnl. SAF. plnaso. 

cioHinn a,h 

Siijiti-nibnr l!)H5. 

I I !I5A 1 1 1356-2 


flnlto period for 'O' and *A' 
lovel courses In a successful 
department. 

Far suitable uppllcunt Scale 
3 or 3 available and will be 
required to act as Head of 
Deportment. 

Application form und furth- 
er detnlls from tho Headmas- 
ter. Tel: RedhlH 63780/61 930 
orwrito toSchool. 

(19318) 134832 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employrr 

IIEAU MONT LEYS 

SCHOOL F . 

Anitny Lono. Lolcaster 
0FL 

(11- 19 Sncondary) 
Roll 1 100 

r s "S E1 .;fiws“° 


DAILY RATE 
SUPPLY TEACHERS 

(Primary, Secondary and Special Schools) 
Required immediately 

Applications are invited from quahtlBd and 
experienced teachers who may be available 10 
DAILY RATE SUPPLY WORK to coverfor sickness 
or other emergencies in PRIMARY, SECONDAH 
AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. Salary at 1/1 90th per 
day of the annual full-time salary (Scale 1). 

These posts are not suitable for Probationers. 
London Allowance £1,038. 

Application forms (s.a.e please) available fro™ I?® 
Director of Education to whom completed form 
should be retpmed as soon as possible. EdiJcaflo 
; Offices, 383 High Street, Stratford, London 
4RD, . ,| 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 1B071) 


Li 




LONDON 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 



29 


■ 


dECONDARY OTHER 

|han by subject 

rtinUnued 


Scale 1 Posts 


SURREY 

Education committee 
I lSHOP REIN DORP SCHOOL 
?ir?h AVPnuo, Guildford, 
surrey O U I IJY 

IaRT-TIME TEACHERS 1«e- 
gulBED IN FOLLOWING 

® l Hu*lnesx StudlnN. Compitt. 
■nil. French. Hlxlory. Unll- 
Jiioue Education and S«-Ii:n,-,. I 
* AppllcfUInu 1'iriii iron, u„. 
uaadteachnr. CIuhIiiii dim, r, 
September IhHS. 

,19219* 13562a 


ESSEX 

|?iVo^ NSmC ^CONUAftV 

Cominonaida, Harlow CMlB 

(Rul| lf 8 l, S r ! , ' VV 27 -»65 

f«r l »«,?As ,P "w*i l £ or J «•«... 

, ' " r ' ,, 'l , l (lifflriiliHth ""••iTlili* 
f or i-ll u!lr(. , |V" ,, wi • |, r ®* ,,t,, *4l blr 

it i h. 1'iiHsli, iuv l,,,, , Uu,,Bl 

luniiniK v uini j a J tl i\ Kr ‘ 


Special Education 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


" 0 Amd '•«r n, "| difficult lea. 


NORTH DEVON 
NATIONAL autistic 
SOCIETY 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL (3S) 
R«gulrad Deputy Hnadtuachni- 
md Beale 1 Teacher. 

Information end ap|i)i,-n(loii 
lorm* on written reqiinat only 
inclosing e large S.A.E. tu: 
Uri. Wendy Druwn, 

Iroomhayea School. 7fl Ailan- 


ilc Wav. Westward Ho, Uldu- 
hrd. North Devon EX39 I JO. 
(11341) 160012 


Independent Schools 


By Subject Classification 


Commercial Subjects 


2 Posts and above other Assistants 


IAMUNG 

AND DAGENHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH (IF 
MffiHNOANll DA*. IN II AM 

ilKhi'-i 1011 " nr, ‘ ‘dVltcii for II 


BfSjpr k 

Veil Which Ih W-I-II i-iiii ii I 


S'^*'**' <“ wi-ii •••lull 

IM Ho med In nn nxrrllxnr-- 


HJ“a Inilli s. luiitlH* 
Sfii-M** 1 '" 1 H "C' , 1‘*’ • •••lire, 
rf.'.. 1,1 *' w 1*1(1 

?i.E T (nihr vent i«in h ■ I >< .« | « n «i 
V i r .,-1, lavt<>>>l ' l| l 1,1 *’bl«'nis 
~i® al “*1" rinim- mul 

i ‘i. i< " * w 1. 1- • , K. i-i 
Iff* PW- T i" I'livl Will in- 
« , n l n| . *) mnliir • 

iVn !' **"""1 I* •*» 

■n tlinn Hliidi-nl-, In ilirlr 

kkLii.- ttr . ** 1 ••iinHMlMiiv 
iu^°i n /l w, '(' Inn*' In iln- 
mnrn...| It i„n 

S'ftPI 0 ”' H. nlf *.*, Ulus 

» *ii Pnr IlllK-r I .in. - 

™ Alhiwani-n. 

^jfihurmun", 1 , .,( i.-ni.ivnl 
AminL.. uiqil uvi'il ..iniis. 

r»»i 


ISLE OF MAN 

TIIU IUK.IIAN SCHOOL 
tUMlrlown. Isle of Mun 

, for Si.iiioiiibiii- 
1.1115, I r-ui-lirr (it Com iin-n lal 
bliitJiiriN Inrlutllnn Typnwrll- 
U’li *«• A>l vniu'ud Invi-i . Audio 
Tviuiwrli Inn, siioi-iliitml 2000 

11(1 vantu H„. 


Anply tu the Frinclpel. The 

IIIICllllll I. Wl’HI III 1 1 , 

Mun. 

( I D 7.1*1 ) 1 M I Hit -I 


Computer Studies 


C' L "l i" " , ' 1, *1Vil lltllll.- 

u J - Nuuk.'s m Si-nli • 
Coie hliliin.ii 

H)R on I>“' » HMD 

JW) Ol) rei-M|,i „ I„„h, ri|l 


Other Assistants 


W-il921-J| | 6,1020 


QUALIFIED COMPUTER 

LECTURER REQUIRED. 

Till ttl-Ut.3 7842 tttam - 
6pm > 0 1-341 IHIIH (6pm - 
Up, it i. < 1 9113 1 1 IH3U24 


Agnes Resource Team - 
Moseley, Birmingham 


Moseley, Birmingham 

PORTAGE ADVISOR 

wJHJJ? Birmingham) 

52*5 “ €8 ' 697 P- a * (£8,97e-£10 # 638 is more 
wan 3 years post qual. exp.) 


, T fl g®?? nc y Bxista for a Portaga Advisor lo provide a Home 
| tho:, , erv ' ca ^ or prft-school handicapped children and 
'“nniliBS in the Souih Birminaham area. Ha/she will ba 


Dan ' n South Birmingham area. He/she will ba 

nanrtil« n e *'*** n B Project providing a variety of services for 

Bi ff nlngliam Chl * tiren and thQ ' r ^ am,,ies ' n Cen,ral 

^l^r-c-UOR is social work, leaching, psychology, or 
in p n J B nursin 9 would ha required. Training and experience 
atfannoJu WOr ^ would be an advantage but this can be 
'0aa ir necessary. 

i8nJ5i!L tim ®* lirnitec J P°5* «nlil tho end of March, 1986, 
on a yearly basis. 


K — - uaaia. 

I l^dlHnno 8 child care organisation and offers 


^nditinno , a Lnnsiian child care organisation anu uif# 
%llc a iil 0, < sefvic « broadly in lino with local authorities, 
ttvg n, j? na . Jor posta are welcomed from persona Irraspsc* 
f^ftsion? BBb lty ' mar ' lal status, sex or race/ Transferable 

application forme from: Mrs Barbara Dovay, 
HmSSJL J&wtWY. ‘Brooklanda’, Great Cotnbow, 
CjT;7 n ’ Weat MldfandB, Tel: 021 650 6271. 

ufllQ; 6lh RAntcmKcr tooc 


1 6th September 1985. 



0 Barnardo's 


Geography 
Other Assistants 


school 

1TL. l Hn ”' UonnliH.il Kilo 

-son 49*13 

‘l«*i 1 1 lit)) 

I I-. At :| IUlls KC ALE 1 

orili-n, SI Jo,„-5 <l,, n* t, ‘i n 

lij.pinii. ,i,„,Vran Ro, ‘ rt ' 

IiIknh,*) , iiM'iivr ap a.n.o. 


DEVON 

asraa:, 

» I iiiilb" pursuit “.Vn , , 1 '''("r* * r 

S^mbV 


Ti'.f- /•WF-CN SCHOOL 

swiu , sf , «a ,, - ti - ,,n,iow 

TEACHER SCALE 1 
tampn'rary t/achqr 

S2C« JL" I JL I - With 


MfjHJg 25670 m-CuraMda; 

Offlcn ,>r q, ,a A i rn t a educatloil 

fP-n. 'iVi- 

Plnasn) . (19217) P 160022 


Mathematics 


Other Assistants 


LONDON 

DAVIES'S COLLEGE 
66 8niiilinmnton Row. WCID 

HnqiilreU fop feopioinbor 1985. 
uwtnn (o llliiasB, a uraduaio in 
Mutlmiiidilcs for a fulMlinc 
uarinciinni tcarliinn post itoin. 
par ary i:au»ldored). Most stu- 
ilontH arc preparing directly 
lor A levnlN. 

.i.l’n 0 .’* 0 , wrl . ,B Inimodlataly to 
Uu» I'lim ipul. anciuaino u cur- 
rii-iiliini vitae, raforvurefl und a 
inlnplmu* numbfti-. 

HM75R) 183424 


Modern Languages 


Other Assistants 


IIAMPSIIlltE 


HoqiilrrU HBpinmbni- i-onitluiit 
in, ichor for l-'rnncli tn ’O* Lovol 
ami Jinilbi- Latin. Intoraat III 


{ lutnna un naHot. Dutius with 
my lnmrdara. Co-nilucatlonnl 


Duv null Oonrdlno School, 
Apply in wrltlnn:* Hoadmas- 
tor. HIIhiiu Culloaa, Oakloy 
Unit, Unglnoatok**. Hants. 
U«i33 7EJ. I 10730) 183624 


Music 


Other Assistants 


TEACHER REQUIRED for 
Inrga Mualc Teaching Prac- 
tice. Tel: Rustlnoton - (0903) 
772484. (10762) 183824 


Physical Education 


Other Assistants 


DEVON 

n ATTl fi DO RO UO H SCHOO L 
Hulhcton. Devon PL8 1JX 


HUini'curi. 

Required for September 1 988 . 
a rcBlrtont leacher of PE aiid 

Ooouraphy for small coeduca- 
tional international boards ing 
-scliool situated on the coast ot 
South Devon- Free boerd and 
loiinino for pinole person and 
■alary on scale *5,428 

e9 Prevlou« applicants need not 

FC For* 'further dotalls please 
aonly to the school secretery as 
soon aa poseibla. Interviews 
will be held at short notice on 

loth and * * MS 

Hnlboton (073-530) sxj. 

(19327) 18423a 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
POTTERSFURY LODGE 
Towcostar. NorlhamPtonahlr 

NNlfl IfJ-.... , Rncoa- 


■ Fouorspury Lodge * Rccoo- 
ulfnil ga nf al) dl^ 

S^Tr*8a*n«aiJ*K 


•tii.itlUT sin. i,-, | 

s " 1 ' 11 '* wiin 


DORSET 

tTJtfAilV'S SCHOOL 
oliafteahnrir, Dorset 

«H , W- Hlology to O Lev© 

l.,™ , Wi B ■ l t on • wlth Cur r leu- 
Xth.". 1 " Writing together 
vvi t n tho names, nnri 

telephone num beri of two r^ 
fereoe to tho Headmlstr^es si 

DaV. y ;,*«?;w: 4ssaaw: 

‘ ,9^48, 182624 


Science 


Other Assistants 


KENYA 

tutor :sor C,IEm, STRY 
See Kenya. 11947 I , >84824 


LONDON NWS 


° sc ' KNC E 

TEACHER raqulred in Snutnm. 


I"* 1 : ,n S"J»tom- 

»?.-nL 9 ®" r 9 r PhyMcnl s> funen. 


Puplla ogod 1 3 to 1 8 year m \ 

««,"• Llilir.. ^ quallf icntlone. 
bachelor n degren and i wo 

auri*hain >Ur,B,,CO ' Balnry n l:«*vn 
Apply with C.V. tu rtie 
Amorlcan School m London. 

NWtnwp London 

NW8 0NP. (19745 ) 184824 


LONDON W 10 


Two full-time teachers nr- 
qulrod for Septombor. 1985. 1 


. . : . — i— ■ -Buiumoor, iuoo. i 

Matliomatics, pure applied stn- 
tlstlcB at A level. 5. Pliy»[<.» 


end MatheniatliB at O levoL 
Clans slxe in about 6/7 ntu- 
deiitn. Qualifications rc- 
OUlrad: at leant 2(11) degree. 

Please send c.v. with naniee 
and addrnsnoa of 2 work/ 
nducutlonal referees to Mod- 


i gmi DC) IU IVIOU 

arn Tutorial Colleue, 2(J) Kll 

TSCohy/dsSsv 0 " wfo - ° 


(17884) 


duvalopmont of project work, 
mid uf a I not mule tochnlquon. 
Tha Douartniont 


Tha Dopartniant poocnoit Its 
own computlno rncility and 
han aocoan lo tho Rchnol'a ox- 
tonnlvn Warksliopa, 

Accommodation in avnllabla 
to both unmarried and mar- 
ried staff. 

Applications. Including ilia 
names of two raforaon, 
should ba none to:- Thn Hoad- 
mast nr. Oundla School. Oun- 
dle, Peterborough PE8 4EN. 
(19734) . I 94834 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Thin rural. co-educatlonni 
school requirea exparlened 
teacher of Biology to «oei 9 
to 18 plua In September 
(possibly January). Help with 
Boya Sport, boarding duties. 
Accommodation; Burnham. 
D.E.S. Superann. 

Write with C.V. and rerer- 
oncee and telephone number 
to Headteacher. 

(19748) 194824 


OXFORDSHIRE 
EHIPLAKE COLLEOE 
Honley-on-Themes, Oxon RGB 
4BW 


Required Tor January 1986. a 
graduate to teach Chanilatry 


up to ’ A * level. An ability to 
teach Junior Phyaics would bo 
an advantage and a deairn to 
participate Hilly In boardlno 
school life in essential. 

Apply, enclosing the 
names, addresses and rele- 


f hone numbars of two re- 
ereen, to the Hendmuater 
(rota whom furthor details 


may be obtained. 
(19744) 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

BROMSQROVE SCHOOL 
(H.M.C. Coeducational - 150 
In tha Sixth Farm) 

YOUNG GRADUATE PHYSI- 
CIST required in January 
1986 to teach throughout the 
School and to A-loval. Salary 
above Burnham Scale 2. Mar- 
ried and single accommoda- 
tion available (either sex) or 
living-out allowance in Hou. 

Apply with c.v. and the 
nsmee or two referees or for 
Kther dote 1 1* to Read master. 
Bromsarove School, . Worcs., 
Ssi 7&U (Tel: 03 aV 3277 41, 
(IB22B) 1 84824 


Other (han by Subject 
Classification 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


Other Assistants 


Other Assistants 


LANCASTER 


Tilt r,i.ni((,t i- »ix ‘’t.ilooi. 

2 n»slli, I*, irk. Lilli' ■■>.< ■-• 

i .(i in ■■ -.ii i lai ivi) 

(luilll.il-,! r Ift'jf) „-, i),,. 

T rlfiluls’ S, In ,.,1 ) 

(*.*'. ' y 1 * 1 ,l,r S»«iM«-ini»»-r in 

Tk.VIPOR A ILY 
TLA/; HI, I, f,r H K . AND Ills. 

L.' 1 1 mm u| n|,pl 1 c,i (luu 
dxi.-l linr with l.v. i>, rim 
Hi. ml imihi i-i - s Snmnnry 

(jiujr ue Fox S- In, Ml. 2 Caul,- 
(■ark, Lu(i,-ii>i,-r . I.ani*. LAI 
1 S (J. (I *1770) 1 85624 


HAMPSHIRE 


MARSH cut'll r 
Slui l I,r |, lq, i 


Aiwr—F.o 


Yuiinij quail! I ,, ■] tea, lie- 1 
i'«-,|lil rod in .limimri fur ,-n- 


: ■■■ i » mi cn* 

try f.q-in of 7 - 8 y»ar ol.ls 
Ml , ,l JH'lluv ill,. I 111 2/J tl | 


LONDON 


jll'lfip»ii ( |, l |,| Srhunl In Ni.rlli 
(.uiidou requires tKaOirr-i for 
ilii-lr Gills Kuc.pl Ion nuU 
Junior Di.pei-ininntn for tin. 
buptniuber term, riumu 800 
86 12.(1 92 1 6 1 1 B 3624 


sstiu (Xilliiy III,., ul 2/ 3 tl | 
l ,-ncli I oh time, (fit remain- 
der helm i with si inhili ii 1 cl - 
j-r rln (die- n. Mainly l,r,nr,|- 
I il,l I'rupunitnri Srhunl near 
W|iirli,:Mii-r. Sulisburv unj 
Snutlieinplxii. with <jij boys 
imd 40 iilily . Lovely build- 
*(»li. happy aluiospliurn, <|t— 
llulilful *»iiutry scltlun. 
small' iis ciinm.jilat l«in 

avail ul,) p. 


Ability |o llldt 1, r on i pij t III' 
studies is desirable. 


Preparatory Schools 


By Subject Classification 


Some rcapciiiMblllls for 

Well ore uud qimieb, 

Abilllv lii ilrouui, ,i yin i ms- 
lll-x. no i bull and nucdle- 
wnrk ivrjuiri bn usoful. In- 
voivumout with ell children 
brlnqs Bur nViam-bay eU -scale 
Plus Immense vatlifact Ion . 


History 


Apply In yvi-|i|]i U , vvllll 
olvlriq 2 i-«irei-,iii,as 
In: E.b. 11, uadbem . H«arl- 
inustnr, Mursli Lour l 
"Is* hbrlUac. llamiiMliirD. 

(17886) 405624 


Other Assistants 


HARROW 

For Soptembor 1985 lllatnrlun 
lo taucli to 'O* Ln-vnl. Ability to 
annlat WKH boya' natnnn and 
othur numatiltlaa an QUvnn- 

tauM. 

Apply with C.V. * two ro- 
rereflu to: Headmaster. Hnr- 
row Hloh School. Sheepcoto 
noad. Harrow HA 1 2JL. 
(19708) 202824 


HARROW 


Required for September. A 
tone liar for a nuiull class al 3 . 7 
ynar olds: Mmirnl tolouts an 
advaiitago. 

Apply with C.V. nnd namne 
of two refaroen tn: Headmas- 
ter. Harrow If (ah School. 
Shaapcoin Itond, Harrow HA 1 
2JL. ,107071 203624 


NORTH AM1TONSI11RE 

OUNDI.I-: Sl.lloriL 
A nrmliiiiio In l*hyMii-H. i:im-- 
iruiilen or F.ngliioorliiii le ro- 
aulrad /or January 1 086. to 

teach Physics throughout the 
School. 

Within thin laroo and sue- 
rnssful Depiii-tmout nntablo 
appui-tuiiltlns ax Ini for tha 


Young teachei leqtdiad \oi SoptemTow term tetoiVnn Mon* 
dey 9th September) - the post Involves teaching English 
and French to the Anal yeat ol the Junta Department {8 -t- to 
9+). It would fae an enormous advantage If Ihe applicant 
were qualified lo (aha fleltaloua Educallon cfassas for Ihe 
Catholic boys In Ihe Junior Depart men I fagea 6+ toft+). 77is 
post would also entail assisting with Sports twice a weak - 
weather permitting l 

Great kids, pleasanl atmosphere (usuallyl). mainly young 
colleagues, reasonable salary. 

If Interested, please write to ihe Headmaster, aa follows: 


Tim W. Patton, 

St. Anthony's School 
90 ntzjohn's Avenue, 
Hampstead, 
London, NW3 


Applicants must be qualified for the work as outlined 
(though not necessarily experienced teachers) - so please 
apply only If you feel you can do the work. With your reply, 
please enclose Curriculum Vitae and names ol two refer- 
ees. It possible, please provide telephone number where 
you can be conlacled. 

(8161 1 


SEX 


DISCRIMINATION 


ACT, 1975 


No job advertisement which Indicates or can reason- 
ably be understood aa indicating an Intention to 
discriminate on grounds of sex (eg by inviting applica- 
tions only from males or only from females! may be 
accepted, unless 

1. The Job is for the purpose of a private householder 
or 

2. It is a business employing fewer than six persons or 

O I* ?o ntknniniM aunnn(n4 .1 


3. It is otherwise excepted from the requirements of 
the Sex Discrimination Act. 

A statement must be made at the time the advertise- 
ment is praced, saying which of the exceptions in the 
Act is considered to apply. 

In addition to employment, tha principal areas covered 
by tho section of the Act whlcn deals with advertise- 
ments are education, the supply of goods and services 
and the sale or letting of property. 

It is the responsibility of advertisers to ensure that 
advert Isement content does not discriminate under the 
tarnriB of the Sex Discrlmlntlon Act. 






TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INITIATIVE 
(TV El) 

TUTOR IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

Apfilicai'Ons B'e invited from laochorj suitably QiMiifisa. find QTC i«q<jwo l i to> tho 
abovo past based at ire "IVCI Genua m Kn«v.rk 

Una suctossiui appKanl will t*<-e<liaino ol Bio Basmass and Intoimnlion Tecta wtoa* 
area, and well have Hie opportun.i •/ to influence tea curriculum on otf« « n>53 tho *wo 
project 

Responsibility payment - CM W per annum 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

PROMOTED POSTS 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY 
KELSO HIGH SCHOOL 
Roll 77> Responsibility payment C2.465 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF MUSIC 

SELKIRK WOH SCHOOL 
Rail 562 Responsibility payment £1,815 

TEACHING POSTS 

MATHEMATICS 

JEDBURGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Rot 455 

MATHEMATICS 

PEEBLES HIGH SCHOOL 
Roll 877 

MUSIC 

EARLSTON HIGH SCHOOL (RoU 568) and NEIGHBOURING PRIMARIES 

TEMPORARY POSTS 

TEMPORARY SUPPLY RELIEF TEACHER OF FRENCH/ 
GERMAN 

PEEBLES HIGH SCHOOL 
(September to mUfend October 1005) 

TEMPORARY TEACHER OF SPECIAL/ REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION 

GALASHIELS ACADEMY (Roll 1 1 7ZJ (early October 1 005 to June 1 900) 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

PROMOTED POSTS 

HEADTEACHER 

BURNMOJTH PRIMARY SCHOOL, near EYEMOUTH (ReiponUHlty payment 
£1.321 per annum) 

HEAD TEACHER 

ULUESLEAF PRIMARY SCHOOL, near SELKIRK (Reepon ability payment £1,323 
per annum) 

HEADTEACHER 

NEWCASTLE TON PRIMARY SCHOOL (Raaponsblllty payment El £77) 

HEADTEACHER 

ST PETERS PRIMARY SCHOOL GALASHIELS (ReaponrtbUlty payment £2,448 par 
annum) 

doling mu e sepcanAtr teee 

«Cplieaaon lamu and Mtwr pantoiiaiB nay be obUnad Imtiltia Panonnai ManaBtr. Rapional Head- 
«**«. MaMOwn St Bramb. Ma Hew TO OSA. CompWad fame Mould be ratumad la he ttremx ol 

(BOO) 


fttjceUai rt Beqlonal Kaadquanan 



Central Regional Council 
An Equal Opportunities Employer 

Education Department 

HEADTEACHER 

Cerebral Palsy Unit, c/o Fallin Primary 
School, by Stirling (School Roil - 
Approximately 10) 

Responsibility Payment £1,452.00 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified Teachers registered with the 
General Teaching Council for Scotland. 

Application forms are available from 
the Director of Education, Room 205 , 
Vlewforth, Stirling to whom they should 
be returned not later than Monday, 9 th 
September, 1985 . 


hr h lliMWJr 


REGIONAL ' 
COUNCIL 

Education Committee 

KIRKCALDY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER ‘A’ IN 
ELECTRICAL! 
CONTROL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited from persons holding a Degree In ElectricBl/Elec- 
tronic Engineering, preferably at Honours level. Industrial experience in 
one or more of the following fields would be an advantage. Analogue 
Electronics, Digital Electronics or Control. 

Successful candidates will be required to teach SCQTVEC Higher Diploma 
and Higher Certificate courses. 

SALARY RANGE: £8,688 to £12,777 (bar 
to £13,716) 

with placing according to qnwiOrathuu and experience. 

In-Service Teacher Training may be arranged if necessary. 
ApuUeatloB items, which should be returned by Friday 6th September 1985 
cMUtroBWilfett fantfibe Director' 1 of Education; t'tte’Hobstratenfrthw? 


Appointments 

in 

Scotland 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are Invited from registered teachers For the undemoted posts. 

PRIMARY 

HEAD TEACHER Responsibility 


THE TIMES EDUCATION A L SUPPLEMENT 23,8,35 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

(RE-ADVERTISEMENT) 

ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
TEACHER OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

SELKIRK HIGH SCHOOL - Roll 562 
Responsibility Payment £909 per annum 
Closing date 9 September 1985 
Application forms are available from the 
Personnel Manager, Regional Headquar- 
ters, Newtown St Boswells. Completed 
application forms should be returnee to the 
Director of Education at Regional 
Headquarters. 



Responsibility 
Allowance 

■GrBenrtgg Primary School. Hartniii C2.44B 

(subject 10 review} 

LsTQlaw Primary School. Mayfield. Dalkeith £3.1 BB 

(Re-adverifGeniBnt) 

SHvor knowes Primary School. Edinburgh £3.744 

(fla- advertisement) 

Toltcross Primary School, Edinburgh £2,448 

SECONDARY 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER 

Armada's Ac*am», Aimadafe E2.3SS 

- ladmeil Education (luDIacl » wrtanl 

Bahort* Acadamy. Brthg&ie C£GB6 

- Buameia Siudfei/Ewnoniiei (aubl«i u into*) 

RnNII Hgh Schw. El* nburoh C3JS6 

- flirtlneu SludlertEconemica (gufiJM to r«vtow) 

□nenhdl Hloh School. Oorrtutdgo Cl.SOa 

- Ms them alio 

Holy Rood Hjafi School. Edinhutgn E2.S85 

- Technical Educnon (iublad to mitw) 

Jama* Qiiwapla'* HWi School, Etknburgh C3.BS7 

- Murta 

■ Hauilng may ba anllabla for ihia port. 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

8L Giles School and SenKcea lor tea Hearing Impend 
Broomhouae Craaoenl. Edinburgh 

Poet A Banter Taaohar; Pre-School Home Vlaltlng/aultfanea Benrioa 
Poet B Vial ling Tanahere ol the Hearing Impaired [2 poata) 

Applications are Invlled for Bib above posts. Staff should hold a recognised qualification 
far teaching hearing Impaired children and have appropriate teaching experience. 
Further Information may be obtained by tetehonlno Ihe Head Teacher {031 443 0304}. 
Salaries will be In accorance with tea current Soolosh Teachers Salaries Memorandum. 
Pool A Raaponaftrillty allowance £771 

plus allowance for secondary pupils £222 
Poata A + B ^ jWjjjvance^Jor noedal qualification lo Iggctj deaf children 

CandldaiM should specify ter which posts lhey wish to apply 
Application forms end lunhoi particulars ter all tea above posts may be obtained fiom the 
Asahtant Director (Finance and Manpower) Peiaonall Soollon, 40 Torphlchen Street. 
Edinburgh EH3 BJJ. 

CkMlng date for appHcelHms la 6 September 1SB5. 

The Hums Educational Supplement -IS August 1088. 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

TEACHING 

APPOINTMENTS 

AppfcaUom are imttad font refllttared leather* kv tea undamotsd pom 
TEACHER OP PHYSICS CflAOROYSTON COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL EOMBURQH 

TEACHER OP SIO LOGY 'DEANS COMMUNITY HIGH 8 COOL, LIVINGSTON 

TEACHER OF MATHEMATICaCOMPUTING FORRESTER HGH SCHOOL EDMURM 


TEACHER OF BIOLOGY 
TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS 
TEACHER OF CHEMISTRY 
TEACHER OF BIOLOGY 
TEACHER OP BIOLOGY 

TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS/ 
COMPUTING 


FORRESTER HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH 
HOLYHOOD HIGH SCHOOL EDINBURGH 
QUEEN BFERRY HIGH SCHOOL EDINBLfftGH 
8T THOMAS OF AOUW8 HIGH SCHOOL EDHBUR0H 
THE ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL. EDINBURGH 


COMPUTING "WESTER HAILES EDUCATION CENTRE 

Batons* w* be In accordance «rt)i lha 9coBWi Teadm Salaries Memorandum. 

* Aspeaa< payment otE48& peruvwn hmsde In rniped of Dm lafiUy to undertake work an a ntdonrt 
MW corn puSng lOoul of apoaiBie liiuiumi per »osA In: luting a muimum or two evoning M* tH 

Condtdrt.1 mould ipeefly lor wWcri porta dny mm lo apply. 

Application forma and further parti culm lor all tea abova poati may bo obtalnid from me 
Aaalatant Dfeoetor (Finance and Minpowoi) Personnel Bactten, 44 Taspfi Wian Buart, Idnburgh 
IH3BJJ. 

Owing dal* tor appRcatfcma la 30 August IMS. 





[Tig 


Copy for 

Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 



some primary 


should arrive 
not later than 
4 p.m. Monday 
proceeding 
publication 


the posl Include developing music in a wen 

TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS AND 
MUSIC 


ITINERANT MUSIC 

■*»* with "» l *W» ■■“"■‘“T 

ITINERANT GE0RGRAPHY 

Ca.AU. I.l a . . . . 


Tarbetl, a uptoV' Grade In 8Ir £ Scott School. 

Both 8ohQO, ■ 8 »* cond,tr V- 


' )' - f t..l 


I n< i. j, .. 


both Itinerant UMr 2658 and mileage rates applicable tor 

‘ B September 1986 . . . . . . 


{9150} 


Colleges of Further 
E ducation 

Directors, Principals 
and Vice Principals 


SUFFOLK 

COUNT V COUNCIL 

LOWESTOFT COI.L.ITCJ E OF 

further education 

flaoulrcid for Juminry 1*)H6. 

VICE- PRINCIPAL trimni. A I 
{18.550 - A 10.3 I 1 . 

Application* nro hiviimi 
from cancllnntn* win, 

acadaralcnlly wnll diml II l»ii . 

PrafarnhtT «limilil hnv.t 

•aught In Fiirihur nilui in lo„ 
uid have Indus' i in I nnrl itmi- 
raarctal exporU-iirn. 

Experlancn at umniiiilriii mm 
piotlvatina stuff In (.'hhiiiiIIiiI, „ h 
Ii exporlsnao or i iirrli ulmn 
davelopmeni. linpliiinnntmion 
Ud evaluation, nut! n firm 

greap of rurrunt «nlui ntlonnl 
Uniat. 

Further lnforinutLaii mul ii|>. 

plication form niny lm uhtnlunrt 
from The Prlncluol, l.n\vimti>n 
College of Further EUiiriitlnn, 
St Peter'd Stroot. Lon'chtud, 
Suffolk NR32 2ND. 

(13202 ) 2 2 00 1 6 


a^S HEALTH ' 

hnalc nnrl * Culm, 

tuiiiilit iu (uR.tfnin'S }euriea 

‘ ll, a , mui onts l“ nd l»en- 

tnni-li|„||. T n,s - 5oi„ 0 VTS 

"MuentUi. rrnliind ,*"t o,l0 M c.e 
for roil . iima tnachnr pro- 

tune of Ti.ihnolooi, h Jf nnt CT'I- 
T, , l; 0303 36661 1 K « n »- 

220026 


Ollier Appointments 


BARKING 
AND DAGENHAM 
IARKING COLLEGE OF 
recHNOLoav 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS 
SMUlred ns buoii ns pr>flRlbln- 
LECTUREK I IN ELECTRO. 
SICS AND/OR COMPUTING 
auelet In tlio tnnriun,, „„u 
J3“Jj[ B *loii of *»nn oi- morn of 
lie followlno di-inin: Hl«i-trn- 
Mlcropro»ve*|„„ 

E JE ■ Till v !«/..„ „ „,| 

■ A **l» I l« u t loilN 
Kf,!"’' 1 It .“ d fr*>n» lirurtunioK in 
pKlroniCB, Cninimirr Si-|i<nr„ 

utPfifn ptt u * r* 1 , j) 1 1» 1 1 1 1 »n ■ 
wufa 1 f N MAKING 

KILLS In n»slM III Hi,, 
uichliig amt oi-iiiiiiInik I nn ,,f 
m« or more of (In. followiiiu 
n , csnS B, r- A,[l - 

m Sii2rt C e re * Altpllcullon* 
E®/ 11 # 1 from sun a u,,,,. 
E. 1 ;.™? Nuran* wlili |,oai- 

"S ?" ® p niturutlon. 

ill im? H t“l": L6.<I4B 

rf yrrS, ® a f» n, .» l, . lt n| t ih.-iu«i %- u 

Vriaw?. tVoluin inn) 

, V° n fvrilli. 

n» M ii cu , n . r ’* nviillnlil.. 

2 * fc i* d ® , nl«* p ntl»i' Oiii.im' 
aS2tiL 0,ln y.® Iniolu. 

W,»T, 1* • 'mi »nl . 

w footer an i. 

Com pteifiri for in* n> in- 

EUaran' * 1 11 I 8 «1«V* 111 III.. 

■BiSI 1,1 ,,i,n .<• 


BIRMINGHAM 

CITY COUNCIL 

4n equal « l |i l ,| irtH „i lll , N 
oniplovnr 

oEK'.vvmi^, 



‘-Oldfield n?4 IIN1V 

^pTURElt I - SHuri 
£ 5.B10tn £10,312* 

COmSoAKL” ANII 
^«R r T V M 6 nV¥ ,,tfc 

&*turaM*ln f S r tl J" P""* «r 
«Mdb raiJ, 1 ! *L up " ,n u *kl IIh/ 
ls «fl . vohii"' • a U, 

,Ct « of Expert. 

J**RloyaS afl?S wllh *»»«* 

2 0, » w"lhl d n ^ S ^ * h . 2* lu .l ' * u " It 

2'g» would h° 18 ' 19 '»<M* 
■tea. wou I«t be on Utlvun- 

S?'® l “r!SS B °.fi2 r "«"* r 

jtreii n ‘r T .h*" above 

* , T-llBS*ft7 n,: °2 1-313 

'ooaoi aannv,. 


NEWCASTLE 
GHON TYNE 

tyne of Newcastle upon 

COLLA?EO N FARTS l i^ r n CE 
technology ANn 

WP* 

mmm 

iiipifal 

Polytechnic. 00 ^ Nowcostle 
SALARY SCALE- ni 

* ci T o aia a,ia ?^“-*^ 9, « 
ivnndliSi <Poy 
Appiicaiion rorine and furtii 
r r o^ ,,,r t , ho U, R rB nro *?v.ltah Ve 
Co,rnJ h o°r A P r”nn " Technotn ' 

B L.V«. T ' N TV'^ S fH; 

Sj'ipl en? |,p r 1 9 8S . bt " 

I I H73H } 220026 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

NORTHAMPTON 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Prim 1 i».i I . II . Hu, 

II . Si .iI-i on . l 

. i-h* i I'm ii i in 
D lNTRIIIIITKlN AND 
IIUHINENH hTUDlEh 

Tone Ynur. Full nr P«rt< 
time) 

Annlli ill limn are In vllntl 
Irmn nu 1 1 ill, I v iiniillrinil unit 

l-MM'l ll-lll I'll |ll«l[>lli lor 

u|i|iiiiiiliuiml In till,, one 
vein ■■■mi ii vii 1 1 nli I ii I min the 
lil hniiinmlier 1 'ill.l. wlileli 
ntiiv In- llllnl on el Him- n full 
nr ■ i <■ i-i -lime liitHin (Inimnil- 
lliu iiinaii llm nviillillilllly nt 
I lie n|i|illrtiuth. 

Lul l liur tletnllH und n|i- 
lillr ill Uni f urine liviilliilile 
Iroiii. Mr It. nnrtlrn. 
II . Sr.f Ei'on . ) . Pl-litrllial. 
Nor 111 mill it mi t 'nil run ol 
f urther Edit, Ktloll. SI. 
Crnuorv'a Itiiud. noutli 
I. nun .Hu ill Ii. Niirlliamiitun 
NN3 3RG. Tel: (0604) 
4U3322. Clonlnii dnte: 4 Hi 
Sent tint her IUH3. 

1192031 220026 


HffiWEY 

S 0 "^Y COI - LEt ' E< » 

WWfl— 


To KL a «-2 £11 0*1 pfrvli-w 
Ue, I rf* m o n at e I? 1 'in , 6H2 
Jli (Vaftemr k e t im.’.’i, * h ' 1 Rein- 
C ° l Uni ,8a bid iRJ* **! B work 'ii 

yd; 

. ' 1 1 ' ^ ' Ed ! ‘ V .'i * 1 ’ " ' 1 ' 

Kbbs&KAss; 

I^S *' ® lh Kapt.ia. 

«... 

° n nie m , h v *'lll La 
& 2002 6 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COI INCH. 

<>xi (Jitr> college or 

L II HT II Ell EDUCATION 
Oiiitiik Knud. OxrnriJ OXI 
ISA 

Appllriitliin* urn Invited fur 
the follntvlno which are 
available Irom I Soptombor 
I OH 3 

Lbr:ruur.ii i in iiumnesb 
STUD] LS lo teach on a ranuo 
of fliinliiess. Si i- 1 retnrliil aurl 
I'rulnailiuldl Stildle* c r, uric a. 
In aililltlon. I hn uhlllty to 
iilla-r at I unfit i, ii" hi the fol- 
luwlni, Mihlrite would be un 
udvaiueiu' A r.i-ci u nt I nu. Iff 
tatlluu und 1)1*1 rlliutluii. In- 
roniiutlon I'rnreitlwi. Travel 
and Tuuriim. Biieinrv* *-al- 
< iilailoii*. Oman l eat Ion In U* 

K 'Li r r.’ri , 'KL I |t 1 in BUILDING 

hTUIJILh to teach General 
Ilulldiiifi iulijnd) prlinui-lly l« 
Ter hhl< iau students- 

1.EC1UKER I in MECHA- 
NICAL ENGINE hit INO (TEM- 
PORARY! m tutor trainer* 
on the Vuulh Tralnlnu 
fichnne. The major teaching 
commitment will be to Inn 
LI Til aiiprui r-d 
i raining scheme The post 
temporary fur unn VHlir. 

LECTURER I III GENERAL 
AND tOMMUNlCATION 

STUDIES iTEMPORARYI i W 
(each students following 
Y1 5. and BTEf. couraea 

within the |»e part man* of 
Met hanlcal and Produt .Hun 
Engineering. The post I* » pm ' 
pomry tor one tA ... 

Salary £3.910 - £10.312 

ipai award pon.lIiiB*. . 

Apnlhatlun form* *nd 
further detail* may M 
obtained from the Principal 
ISAE Please) lo whom com- 
pleted application 
should be returned by not it- 
ter than Friday. 6 
1983. *19763) 820026 


L U. V 'o n " 

K'dlic-rlinin 

,T »I: Koth iirltti,,, 3621] |, 
Required 

nasslblu. Su ‘'" »»' 

ikPr-S: 

esparlence UV „ “ nd have 

and 18 ' hrtte r pe ra o rmP U ak nu 

Work Pa ”| l " h “ l dteaw 0|>nl ° n * 

aduiia. dlaavaiitoflod 

Soptombor. I9B5? : 3rtl 

f urtSSei^’ctetBii a *of f h 

sf^as-w 

nww®* -to 


SAND WELL 

BaE 0 ar®Hft& l 

WAB T L E E c v „sstfe E 0 °v Eo - 

i «rri nc,no,: r-a.w. 
Longdop. B.Sc Ph.D., 
C.Chom,. F.R.s.C. 

Appllcatloua aro Invltori 
PORARY 25K°^ ,nB ™- 

ro°S ono - y “ r po v 6 ie 

September, 1 ass or IS 
soon aa poaalbli ?her“ B 

1 IN BPE - 

I’OST NO. 191/SNU. 

Brl Course Tutor 
[° at uupa of atudaiita with 
Laarnina Difficulties. Ap- 
Pllcunta should possess An 

?n P,,l |h« rln iJ qualification 
ui the nrea of Snsclal 
l°n nnd/or have ox- 
° r 1*ni’hlng young 

». W,,h 

.ur S * A r L ^ do V!- E i 5 ^ 

P.u. lu £10,312 p.o. In is 

-bar 

baudwoll Count-11 IB un 
equal oppurtiinlMna nm- 
ployor. Ciinvn»Bliin of 
iueil|)a,. rrt „f il, ( , it ii til urlly 
Will ll Ih.,, 1,, 1 1 1 y . 

Anidlt iii I on I oi'iiis mill 
liirili.-r nu rll> iilui-h Irmn: 
llm Prim I |tu|. Wiirluy cm- 
Innn uf 1 nchnnlooy. Crock- 

SKf'-tShr,"*'*-*' ‘"■KiaKSfc 

Clt iHtiifl ilatn for all ap- 
Vi,*ES’ L A ll ‘ Hnutonibor, 

* 083. t 111769) 220003 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

STAFFORD COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT 
ASSOCIATE LECTURER (SOW 
Lor lurar Grado I) IN FASHION 
t Pattern CuttlnnTGarmont 
Making) 


Colleges and 
De partments of Art 

Other Appointments 


EAST SUSSEX 

*i 5 ss^' 

hav„ .d'lhnr l J?M l C h. , n^ 

»»««« BN 2 1 2Hs7° nt1, Ea>t ' 
C1976 °* 240026 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 

Other Appointments 


SUFFOLK 

f&BSSPJsmt of 
tS^xjrWJrssss: 

milUKU C#,lo,, *,.!r # Invited for 
■a!Sf b L«, qualified parsons 
per|once , . eV,l1t ,nd,,,lrl “l B *- 
Salary Bcala Lecturer 

Grade 1 £3.910 . £10.3*2 

po L onnunt (under review). 
mt£SI& ar and ep- 

, r ° rm can bu 

Suffmk d r'J. r ui n lh S Principal, 
ourtolk College, Raps Walk 
Ipswich IP4 1LT. to whom 
completed forma should bS 

returned within fourteen 

P?on«n° r ...\?H 8 ■direrllaement. 
n.Vif." terfle aae and 

lij*" Post numl.ni-. 
^^guifolk County Commit , 


30 % pro rate Lecturer Grads I 
l.e. £2. B5S — C5.2SS 
Application forms and further 

E artlculsra are available from tho 
hlar Admlnlslrtttlvs Officer, 
Stafford college of Further 
Education. Earl street . Stafford. 
ST16 2QR. 

Closing date: 6th September. 
1985 

Canvasilng will disqualify. 
Canvassing will disqualify 

Trade Union Membership desir- 
able. 


Youth and 
Community Service 


CUMBRIA 

LBADBR8HIP TRAINING FOR 
COMMUNITY VOLUNTEERS 
Wanted - Young People aged 17 
> 23 preferably unemployed & 
Involved In voluntary work to 
lake part In Two Weeks Lead- 
ership Training Courses. 
Places on residential courses;- 
21st September trs 3th Octo- 
ber. ISth October to 2nd 
November, 16th to 30th 
November end 30th November 
to 14th December. 

S ow available at a prlco of 
sponsored by the Rank 
Foundation. 

For Information/ 

Application Forme Contact: 
nob. Pllbeam. YMCA National 
Centre, Lakeside Ulveraton 
LA 1 8 8BD. Tel: 0448 S17S8. 
119543) 440000 


NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS COLLEGE OP FURTHER EDUCATION 
Nursery Nursing Department 


LECTURER II 


£7,540 - £12.088 (Under review) UI 

Required as soon aa possible, to teach Social Studies end some 
education subjects lo NNEB students. 

You must have had relevant training and experience and be teacher 
(rained. 

Application forms and further particulars available from: 

The Principal 

College of Further Education 
Crow Lane East 
NEWT0N-LE-WILL0W8 
Merseyside 
WA18 97T 

Tel: NewtoiHe-WIilowi 4608 


1/tHelens 

tftTROPOiiTAN DOftOUCH 


LECTURER II IN GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
AND MEDIA COMMUNICATION 

Sophie design, technical graphics, design 
f! u A f visual co/nmiinical'on and photography. Awareness of 

Smai£ B k. and Coni P uter Graphics an advantage. The post holder 
tHrnunh of e l p ® c , ,ed f ° ^ Qve,0 P a corporate image for the College 
through the revision ol the range of its publicity material. H 

LECTURER I IN COMMERCIAL 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 

Required to developCBL, andCMLandOpen Learning across the 

PC/XT fl Sin1'cvcin c °. m '2 e ^la» applications experience in 
! y le m s (ldaa,| y System 36) andtor high level pro- 
gramming In a mullf-user environment. H 

LECTURER I IN COMMERCIAL 
LANGUAGES 

ite U L', a . 0 J° ? KBr ? pp ™P rlal8 la^guaBSS with ths emphasis on 
ex L P T?2 h?inf °"ii Wl l llln comrnefclal and industrial con- 
oJLn loam^ A S wl jJ also su PP° rt ,hs management of the 
Sma anrt «w£.S e r te ( a rt d an ® warenefi 9 of and sympathy for the 
advantageous * °* ° PBn TSCh Snd aiml,ar inltlativ0S wi| l be 

LECTURER I IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

(M q, || l M d NFfllS h S5.ro nBr w l Man ?q. em0 nl and related courses. 
tSfrtlrwin E? SSl P**K® and specialist short courses). The post 
and rw iShiLr qu red 2 a ^ Bl in lhed evelopment of Open Tech 
Lttil'n? t and o 0 . or 9 ani 8allon ol courses which will 
w " b » to 

Salaries: up to a maximum of £12,099 (Lecturer II) 
up to a maximum of £10.512 (Leclursr I) 

These salaries are currently under review. 

lege, telephone Coventry (0203) 87221 ext 270. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 

JM Coventry 

Technical College 

Butts, Ccwentry CV 1 -Tel 0203 57221 


H= A E L D L JbA L T^ E ° F FURTHER & 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

- A vacancy exists for the following:- 

inm tirtstt emporery — 

Lecuturer Grade I 
in Motor Vehicle 
Studies. 

(Re-advertrsement-prevloua applicants will 
automatically be considered), 

Appircanie should have recent motor trade experience 
and/or recent related teaching experience. 

The lecturer appointed wfll be required lo leach theory 
and practical work on City & Guilds, BTEC. Training 
Board and MSC courses. 

Salary Scale: 

Lecturer Grade I: 

£5,91 0-ETO, 512 (under review) 

Further details of ihe above vacancy may be obtained by 
sending a stamped addressed envelope (telephone 

S B will nof be accepted), to The Principal, Cornwall 
) of Further & Higher Education, Pool, Redruth. 


sending a stamped addressed envelope (telephone 

S fe will nof be accepted), to The Principal, Comwa 
) of Further & Higher Education, Pool, Redruth. 
TR15 3RD, to whom alfcompeted application forms 
should be returned within two weeks of the appearance 
of this advertisement. 



DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Visiting Lecturer in 
EFL and 

Educational Media 

£12.70 per hour 

To teach English as a Foreign Language and the use of 
media in language teaching. Applicants should be qualified 
experienced teachers of EFL lo adults, preferably with a 
graduate modem language background. Ability to teach 
French an advantage. 

Application formB and further details available from 
!JL Per ? onnBl Oepartment, Brighton Polytechnic, 
Mithras House, Moulseeoomb, Brighton BN2 4 AT 
Tel. (0273) 693855 ext. 2536. 

Closing date: September 0 








Youth & Community Service, 

Further Education, 

48-62 Station Road, 

London N22 4TY 

DETACHED 
YOUTH WORKERS 

Salary Scale JNC 4 (1 -5) B1 0,1 25 - £1 1 ,247 
(inclusive of London Weighting) 

Two appropriately experienced and qualified (JNC) 
Detached Youth and Community Workers are required to 
join a team of four including ihe Co-ordJnator, to work with 
Identified groups of young people, who lor one reason or 
the other, do not use established youth work provision. 

Candidates will be expected to demonstrate that they have 
the skills to work wilh alienated young people, including 


Ihe skills lo work wiln alienated young people, Including 
Asians, Graeks and Turkish Cypriots and black females - 
and that may have a deep understanding of Ihel r reads and 
aspirations. 

The Youlh Service Is very anxious to fulfil its belief that it 
should fully reflect the community and will welcome 
applicants, especially women, from ethnic minority groups. 

Application forms from: Janet Miller, Staffing Section, 
Further Education, London Borough of Haringey, 48-62 
Station Road, London N22 4TY. Tel 861 3000 ext. 3122. 

Closing date : 6lh September, 1 985. , /g |3?j 

= Haringey 

Progress with humanity f 

Hawigey is an equal opportunity omptoyer. We 
welcome your application which wit be 
considered on merit, irrespective ol race, marital 
status, sex or any disability you may have. 


Social Services 

RED BANK SCHOOL, 

NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, 

MERSEYSIDE WA1 2 8EA. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT - ASSESSMENT UNIT 
Salary Scale: Burnham Scale plus £1,110 
Community Schools Allowance, plus £2,577 
Extraneous Duties Allowance, plus £351 
Responsibility allowance. 

'V U IU pi VlllWllW.I -I »■ I “ MM HWl«iWl| 

are invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
parsons tor the above posts. 

Red Bank Assessment Unit Is a regional Observation 
and Assessment Centre, providing 40 places lor boys 
aged 10-17 years. A further 8 places are available for 
assessment in secure accomodation. Candidates must 
hold a recognised qualification In teaching and have 
experience In the assessment process. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for all 
aspects of education In the centre. He will be part of a 
team of senior staff who lake full responsibility for the 
school during evenings and weekends. 

Married or single accommodation Is available on a 
temporary basis at a rental to be assessed. 

Intending applicants are welcome to visit the school by 
arrangement with the Principal, or by contacting the 
Headmaster, Mr D. G. Martin. Telephone: Newton- 
le-Wlllowa 4621. 

Applications forms and further Information are available 
from the principal. 

Closing date: 6th September, 1985. 

(913 

Lancashire^ 

County Council 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. 


INTERNATIONAL BACCALAUREATE SCHOOL 

Amman, Jordan. 

ENGLISH TEACHER: Applications are urgently invited tor 
an experienced teacher with EFL qualifications for Grades 7 
-12 (ages 13-18). 

In addition to having relevant qualifications and experience 
(preferably gained in the Middle East), candidates should 
be able to contribute significantly to the School’s non- 
academic activities. 

The contract is for two years, thereafter annually renew- 
able. The salary equates approximately to Burnham plus 
30% and there is a terminal gratuity. Free furnished 
accommodation Is provided together with the usual over- 
seas benefits. 


YtllJTii & COMMUNITY 


DKlf ISYSUIKF 
l i II ■ NT V ffJUNfll. 

ur.it nv * south 

nCHIlYSlIIHE 
J : I J I 'CATION AllLA 

VOI'UI A CO MMl'NI'l V 

r-OUCATION SEKVirF. 

Sill, tli Durlivslllro 

niiuicH onrxLKVA 

WOODVII.Lt 

HIST HILT YOUTH 
WOlt K EH 

An »» in-ricii' fit yoiMti 
wurkcr !■» r,-qiilri»il in urun- 
ni-.p unit <l«vt:lo|) tlir provi- 
sion f,,r you III III (Ilf S'Uilli 
riprL vali ( ro cum muni lira »l 
C Imre n Carntlry nml Wun«l- 
vin«. 

Tile post IncLiitlra Him re- 
soPiinltHtlty for tn« Coimry 
Vuutli Conirt- a* Wood vl No 
nnd ihe Church Oreslny 
Comity Youth Cluh which 
•tlmroii |irr,mlB»s with the 
Miners Welfare at Grosloy 
Old Hull. Thn worker will 
alBo be require*! to dovolop 
community educational 

opportunities for unem- 
ployed people, primarily 
u n c <1 I f< - US. 

Salary JNC 3 points 4 - B 
£11.599 l,i £9.651 i Award 
poiuiinnt. 

Application fonn and 
fiirthor derails from Yomh 
uml Community bnrtlim. 
Aren Education Offtefl. 16 
St. Mnry'M Guie. Derby DEI 
3NN. 

Cloning dale 3rd 

Suplambtir 1985. 

DERBYSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EM- 
PLOYER. (19768) 440000 


LANCASHIRE 
CATHOLIC YOUTH SERVICE 
A ppl Jra ilona are invited Tor 
the post ol Deanery Youtll 
Worker lor the Leylund area or 
Lancashire . 

Further particulars from 
Kovln Flannaan. 23 Harlerk 
□ rive, Leyland PRS 2YY. 
(191581 440000 


MID-GLAMORGAN 
THEHAM'S BOY'S CLUB 
Forest Road, Trehams. Mid- 
Clam. 

Full time leader required at 
soon as passible. The Commit- 
tee wishes ro appoint a loader 
who le committed to the suc- 
cessful davalopment or the club 
which Is affiliated to B.C.W. 
J.N.C.3. 

Closing date far cumpleted 
application forms, avsllable 
from the Secretory is isth 
September 19BB. 

( 1 9523) 440000 


Social Services 


WILTSHIRE 


COTS WO I.D COM M IJ N I TV 
(Wiltshire Social Servlcosi 

Wo urgently require s 
qualified teacher to join the 
staff team of thle rural ther- 
apeutic community, which 
provides care, treatment 
end education for severely 
emotionally deprived, 

anti-social adolescent boys. 
It Is an opportunity to gat 
Involved In the lives or 
younn people In a real and 
meaningful way and Ihora- 
■ ore requires a lilgh level of 
commitment, staylng- 

pawor and concern. 

If tilts interests you 
Please write. describing 
yourself, to John Wliltwoll, 
Coiswotd Community, 

Ashton Keynes. Swindon, 
Wilts. SNA 6QU (Tel: OBBS 
861230) and an Informal 
visit can then be arranged, 
f 197661 320000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


FRANCE 

Experienced English Teacher 
required for Woll Known Pub- 
lic School In Paris. Applicant 
must be Muont In French. Age 
30 Plus. Salary negotiable. 
B °* r “ ®nd Lodgings provided. 

C.V.B to Qraya Educational 
F ,d " c i? Dr - Hanna. 38 Mol- 
l*i lJ o¥^«F OUpl> London WB. 
(1874.6) AAnnnn 

SPAIN 

IZARRA 

INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE . 

.-i* i,, L u£r S. s f °cjt's Board- 
ing & Day School for 
September 19 85 the fol- 
lowing! 

Head or . EFL Depart- 
monk. 

' Toaohor or EPL Becon- 
wlth FrBnoh « 

.WSff.liS? 

School Toaohor 
w*jn Dfbma or P.B. 

(11 ■ 12 year olds), 

.Resident games teacher, 

CVs. photos A refer- 
ences to: The English 
Montanaorl School. Editor 

d .°. Vala 10, 28023 Mad 
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Technical 
Education Posts 
Overseas 

Kenya Polytechnic 

Post 1: Senior Lecturer In 
Air-conditioning/Reftigeration 

Dudca: to tench air-cimrtltluning. vend tali (in, 
hot water services and rofrigerntlun 
technician (.nurses and to lie rcsjjnnslL'lp for 
hfglier diploma courses; staff supervision and 
co-ordination; curriculum development In co- 
(inliiialiiin with Kenya Institute of Education; 
labor at ury and workshop development. 
Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 
35-50. must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background and should possess a 
degree in engineering specialising in either 
air-conditioning, refrigeration or building 
services. Candidates with higher diplomas 
nml relevant experience will also be 
considered. Applicants should have at least 
ilinee years' FE touching experience. 

Industrial experience Is desirable. 

Reference! 86 K 86T 

Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic but preferably as 
soon as possible. 

Post 2: Senior Lecturer in 
Agricultural Engineering 

Duties: to teach welding and fabrication 
su meets to students from technician to higher 
diploma level; laboratory development; to 
develop a welding and fabrication workshop; 
project supervision and assessment. 
Qualifications! candidates, preferably aged 
32-50, should possess a degree nr equivalent In 
Mechanlcal/Agricultiiral Engineering, and 
haw at least four years’ industrial experience 
dealing with welding and fabrication. 
Membership of a recognised engineering 
institution and two or more years' teaching 
experience desirable. They should be UK 
citizens with a British educational 
background. 

Reference: 86 K 36T 

Date of appointment! by mutual agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic but preferably ns 
sunn as possible. 

Post 3: Lecturer In Computer 
Science 

Duties! to teach computer science up to 
higher diploma level: curriculum develnnment 
oi urduiary and higher diploma courses; 
developing departmental computer facilities. 
Qualifications! candidates, preferably aged 
30-60, must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background and must possess at 
least a First degree in Computer Science and 
at least two years' FE teaching experience. A 
muster's degree In computer srli'iice is 
ricslmhlc. 

Reference: 65 K 37T 

Date of appointment! by imiLuul agreement 
with Kenya Polytechnic but preferably as 
soon as possible. 

Post 4: Lecturer in Digital 
Electronics 

Duties: to teach digital electronics including 
microprocessors and computer engineering; 
to assist in curriculum planning and 
development in line with technical 
developments. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably agod 
30-60, must be UK citizens with a British 
educational background and must possess a 
First degree in Digital Electronics and at least 
four yeara’ FE teaching experience. An MSc In 
microprocessor engineering would be 
an advantage. 

Reference! 85 K38T 

Date of appointment! by mutual agreement 
with Kenya Polyteclmlc but preferably as 
soon as possible. 

Post 6: Lecturer in Engineering 
Control and Instrumentation 

Duties! to teach automatic control and 
Instrumentation up to higher diploma level; to 
develop the engineering control and 
Instrumentation laboratory; to assist In 
curriculum development; prqjcct supervision 
and assessment. 

Qualifications! candidates, preferably aged 
30-60, must possess at least a First degree in 
either Mechanical/Electrical Engineering 
with a bias In Instrumentation and Automatic 
Control Engineering. Candidates should also 
bare at east five years’ teaching experience at 
higher diploma level. Membership of a 
recognised engineering Institution and 
previous industrial experience desirable. 

They should be UK citizens with a British 
educational background. 

Reference; 85 K39T 
Date of appointment: May 1986 

Post 6: Lecturer in Highway 
Engineering 

ENitiL«tto teach ftdghway traffic 
engineering, soil mechanics, materials and 
geology up to higher diploma level: 
to assist In curriculum planning and 

0Pm ° n,i 

SSSSKBSaasa,^ 


Reference: 85 K 40T 

Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
wilh Kenya Polytechnic but preferably as 
soon as possible. 

Salary for Posts 1-2: a bask- salary paid 
locally by the Government of Kenya on a scale 
ranging Irum KSli 64.240-70,800 fSl-KSh 
22.75) plus a normally tax-free supplement 
paid by the British Government under Its aid 
programme ««r £11,448-5 11/174 (married) or 
S0,664-Sl),«Xl (single). 

Salary for Pouts 3-8: u basic salary paid 
locally by the Government of Kenya on a scale 
ranging from KSh 43/Kai-GWWn ( Sl-KSli 
22.75} plus a normally tax 
free supplement paid by Ike British 
Government under its aid programme of 
40,124 410060 (married) or 47,440-48.172 
(single). 

Benefits for all Posts: 26 percent terminal 
gratuity on basic salary, free air passages; 
childrens education allowances and holiday 
visits; baggage allowance; appointment grant 
nnd car innn may also be given. 

Contracts for all posts: initially for 30 months 
with Hie Government of Kenya. 


Mombasa Polytechnic 

Lecturer in Water Engineering 

Duties: to teach Water Engineering and 
related subjects up lo higher diploma level; to 
assist in departmental curriculum 
developmental] required. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 
28-60, should possess a dogree and a 
postgraduate qualification in Civil/water 
Engineering. Ftmr years* relevant 
postgraduate experience of which two ahonid 
have been in FE teaching. Candidates must be 
UK citizens with a British educational 
background. 

Date of appointment: by mutual agreement 
wltii Mombasa Polytechnic but preferably as 
soon ns possible. 

Contract: Initially Tor 30 months with the 
Government of Kenya. 

Salary: a basic salary paid locally by Ihe 
Government of Kenya on a scale ranging from 
KHh 43,080-58.580 (il-KSh 22.75 1 plus n 
normally tax Tree supplement pnhi by the 
Britlah Government under its aid programme 
of 50,324-510,058 (married) or 57,440-58.172 
(single). 

Benefits: 25 per cent terminal gratuity on 
busic salary, free air passages; children)) 
education allowances and holiday visits; 
hnggnsp allowance; appointment grant. 
Reference: 84 K60T 


Botswana Polytechnic 

Senior Lecturer in Construction 
Engineering 

Ditties: lo leach I'oiiM ruction IW'lmolngy 
Surveying and Building Services to students 
on City imtl Guilds Course 62(1 ports 1 aiul 2, 
and most probably City and Guilds Mil and 
Higher 'feclmk-ians Diploma courses; lo nssiBl 
Ju course devi-lopmenl Including Civil 
Engineering degree cnin-ses; to develop 
laboratory nml other facilities required for the 
nlaiveriiurses. 

Qualifications: omit h lutes, preferably aged 
30-57, should possess n relevant degree or 
higher diploma, plus six years' post 
qualification lecturing experience and five 
years' relevant industrial experience. An 
appropriate Master)) degree nnd a teaching 
qualification would he useful. Candidates 
must be British with n UK educational 
background. 

Date of appointment! by mutual agreement 
with Botswana Polytechnic but preferably as 
soon as possible. 

Salary: a basic salary paid locally by the 
Government of Botswana on a scale ranging 
from Pula 12,696-16,900 (5.1— P 2-05) plus a 
normally tax free supplement paid by the 
British Government under its aid programme 
ranging from 53,408-55^50 ( single) or S(Wp- 
57,860 (married). Other benefits Include 25^ 
per cent terminal gratuity on basic salary, 
air passages and baggage allowance; housing 
provided at economic rental; appointment 
grant. Officers may also be eligible for 
children's boarding school allowances and 
holiday visits for UK based children. 
Contract! initially for 30-30 months with the 
Government of Botswana. 

Reference! 85 K SOT 
Closing date for applications! 

16 September 1986. 


For further details and an application form, 
please write, quoting the post reference 
number to: Overseas Educational 
Appointments Department, The British 
Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P0DT. 
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0VERSEA8 POSTS 

continued 

SPAIN 

Vacancies for ill E.F.L. loachni- 
rll> E.F.L. Head uf Studies. 
Applications oxpram, past, 

curriculum, photiiLaploR 

academic qiiutirirutlriiis/ 

assessments or tonclilnu. 
reraea, cnstliminlnla u„ ( | 
nhotogrnph to - Lunih,'tino| H . 5 
Unadowna V[|lii„„. i.nmj- 
idowne, Dublin 4. Tn|; mooi » 
401467.1190251 400000 


PORTUGAL 

Experienced Ti-nrlinr 
for well '■imli»i»ncl 
school. 

For annuls nlnmi, 0273 
776666 nvOH. nr W-I{i„| h . 
(19773) •WiUDiin 


ISTANBUL 

Thrlvluu, I nilci 1 1 11 iiiii,,, , 
achadl soaks Hiiitnlilv nuni. 
triad taaclim-i leu- | t n„ 

September *" tuui-h «< I - 

ary Enoinii to niipUs ,,<,,,,1 
It - 13 •Fran ni'roniiiicdu. 
(ion nnd luurhot. i>uiil 
daya. Return nlr ilckei ,,,. 
completion of cini, vrni- ir„. 
oewablo) cmitrnrt. TEFL 
axperloncocsfloiiiitii. Suln r v 
approximnlnly 180,000 

Turkish Lire i>nr momii, i,,. 
free (snoroxiuiiiLnl y Jl 260 ). 

Apply with C.V.. iHmlci 
and referoniu (o: Mrs. m 
Croahw. Klim's Suliou] <>( 
English. 58 Dralcllny Road, 
Bournemouth BH2 ALD 
MTU 460000 


w. GERMANY “ 

la ng Sages ^ h° OLOp 
n°rimundiw 

Roqnlron nn o*Si?Ii mai, V 1 
t^aclior vvitli £?,f TEFL 

“SK. 

•V. Cioriiian,. f “ ' J ortmunrl i 
Mr - 


FRANCE 

ADULTil^ ,- -N(ii.|si| | r »n 



"■“ila ssis. 

3.400 l -nliyj °n * run . Sn I nr v ■ 
, AoniV'fe.V.V* '"‘nln.un, 
nn.l rfi"* vv "l, r.v. 

S 4000 No,,?. 5 , » ”” " Lyn „ '' 


GKKKC'K 


aViV 1 '" 1 ' ■ , 7 *1 '••Ml ’■ri.’i 

Mii«.32/' r °* u 4, w asrj-.*! 


Turkey 


!*, |SI„„|„ I |. Tnrh ,. v 

SKSr r 

4f.l»( jl>/j 


PARIS 

[h (I Lr Ifiits # 1 1 sr liiiirs 
inpi:: *ji, ,i1 ® n'ltnii ■ ii i 

.■ss''im 1 ' 1 i. ‘ SA ^ C, , ‘ 

.j.tf-sa.'r.'j'v::: 

vl c V ;.., t '*■ Vt* L «*■ '««'• bur- 

"«rh. fi , tM6?V ,, 46000*' 


MADRID 

iirViool '* ,S " MaiNTr.SSi ltd 

M,ir|r|,| 

Ovviuii tu >.%(,,i,| S |, mi I,,. 

nu-*>s I'ji I i'-iil>.|iil,or I'iSs. 
t oa c iij'r* .'l-r ‘ rn „ .v,, , l ,1 ,*J i ' r “ * ,f ’ " 

- 1 II |/i riK 1 r-ija h r r 

- J u n If, r |, „, |,,,r 

nr-rent i. i: H.-M.lmis!?? 
?. h ,’ fl , Kn.,iuh M'uitr ssr.rl 
L'limiclfi V«ln. )u, 
-MOa.3 Nf/ulrid. . 1*5261450000 


ITALY 

. Lanauage school i n 
beautiful Alpine nrou wltii 
winter spoil fR.-nitioH ro- 
i op thn cninlnti 
.chool year dlnninl. and r" . 
iponalble (ear her «,f En- 
glilh, proferuhly with TEFL 
S P ih Bn r> B ,,,, d knowleUgu 
S f Ilf. 9 nr ' 1 ' n,, liindiiuun. 

ni«S C .h.i H ’•boi'ljl b|. Uhl e to 
,r ' v ‘ ,rk imtlnni!- 
daniiy, uri onllim t U 1 1 ■ c ■ r". 
qulremoiils ol t)i„ courses. 

. “"nil in nml Iv yum 

and i 1 ••limber 

HHlINlrii I Ufa 
Italy. (10903 l 4MW1II0 


mvsicsoii c.iir.Misrav 

uVomJiV 1 •ieiileinber 1 ‘1115 u r 

SarSs-SaiffJasB 

83a^3 telEEBf? 

IlF'rcV • ,h, **‘l- •' rrls. In |»i . 
St, 1 , 1 ®- '••lohurii til Hi,, 

BPI00QE. I 1 1*4 7 ■■ i .liiHHHi 


MALAYSIA 

••>! Ill'll loll 
TEAL-nrocc *5 . •••••••• lam 

lor OI I.N«.l.l*il| 

«r neslilentirtl s, 

}!•" lions ,,|-e 
Minn 1 ! 10 •bioinihiocl I In- 

Mionilury u ,j„ i-.,,,,,... 

Ml| uu i 1 . 1 .•“••n** lent liern 

din, 1 ? '«• sin- 

fnro h X A A '•'Vein in h. i- 

Or Arts Millie, | n . 

ss? va 

saTi-.-Mi-v. 

Kachi... ••» married 
“«nnig sonnies. 

• PnCF U nll’.i "’“' hers wilh 
* ?■« “^f 1 " ; ,rr »nr l.icl - 

'TlhsVYei.^i r , 10 “ , * ,,,v ,1,r 

I“achers° n . l Tl«i' ,r ll|,>,lkl1 
Seise, olun' OjiMlliv 
Ch ancarv Q P‘‘ , "V tlwnri. 

>VCaA 1 -011,1011 

Jacanc I # e , bm* 

Slfeiiilsry r Sf J’mnrv and 
Sflnsl. pi«“A t»a( hers In 

torthsr wr "‘ (or 

EA8T 

!?.,/n| r o^n , i°| C o na P r »' u »' « •'"• Ion . 
ikltlcti CiiiPf® bfiiiip,»sver 
raJ?.fi nv - *•"** *»>e 
Mlddlo r |2“ ,r “'nci , »s y,.r 

A u ... 

bacIre^ rOV * U il» 'TI.SOI ’ 

®"“®. ,'foA 

*** 4MIMIJV 


“SSJSBAgg” 

^^HAFR a SCHOOL 

^ Rttwnis 

^SSssS!* iV;; 1 
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Posts 
Overseas 

Poland 

L^irer, British CouncU, Warsaw 




Language studies in regional .ZS 01 “W® 

mmi 

S Sgg.f ff ga> per anm “" (Including London 
Benefits! Tree rumished accommodation 

SSS^ 10 " 1 Rllowa ^ 

Contract: two-year conU aci with the British 
Coimcil. starting mid-October 1986. 

Key English La ng uage 
Teaching Scheme 

The KELT scheme Is part of Britain’s Aid 
i ro gram me to developing countries. 

Congo 

English Language Adviser, Institut de 
Recherche et d’actJon Pedagogfques 
(INRAP), ilruzznville 
l>ntii‘K: ilir | M>stl miller will in- ies|Kiiisilil(-fnr 
liriHiiuiingundiliweliipiiigMylliiiiiis design and 
ehihoration; supporting and developing matorJaJs 
pmcliK-tinti; usHislltig the department in 
developing lem lier support guides; advising 
mi the select Inn of text honks for use In schnols; 
(teveliipmeiil coltiiiHiriiiion lietween INRAP, 
ln.Hlit m Natioiiiil Muperieurdos Sciences de 
ri'dliH-titiuii ( INSSKD) die ArLsKuculLy, Inspectors 
ami 'Ihiehers to co ordliiale El.T policy strategies 
ill mil it mill level. 

Special qualifications: mule cnndidntes, aged 
lili-rifi, must have n first degree, plus u POCK and 
MA In Applied Uiigiii.sllcs/TUFI., and experience 
In syilaiiusdesign/develoiimeiH and testing and 
nmleriuis production including three years’ 
overseas, preferably in Francophone Africa. 

(iouii written nnd spoken French esential. 

.Salary: 5I0,153-il2,4:j8 per annum. 

Overseas allowances: 52,D3^-&8^30 per annum 
depending on salary level and marital status. 

Closing date for applications: 11 September 1885. 
Reference: 85 K I5CT 


and Applied 

pedagogical grammif/^S^ 1 ^ “» 
ooorsc,; providing thoorelica" and apoM 

SK ,HSB 

workshopa; keeping staff at HI EE up to date 

^& a . a »„s 0 “’F 

g5SSiS5s==s. 

Aist 3 duties: ihe specialist in Educational 

splill? 

n the utilisation of local materials: ensuring 

sspJJasiKsssspssft^^ 

n Qnd . conlrIbutin g to research projects ’ 

Post 3 special qualiflcodons: male candidates 
should have a first degree plus a one-year posl- 

TESL/TRFl Ua l in< f t f° n in AppUed Unjuistics or 
if i - i A n ! inimum of six years' experience 
of winch Uircc should be overseas, in Media and ’ 
JSSSr-l AI ^ s at the teacher training level, 
Including experience of managing media 
production are essential. Candidates should have 


Sri Lanka 

Post 1: Chief Adviser 

Post 2: Specialist fn Applied Linguistics 

Post 3: Specialist in ELT/Educational 

Technology 

Higher Institute for English Education 
(HIKE), Ministry of Education, 

Colombo 

Post L duties: the Chief Adviser will be the senior 
pmfc'.sifiiial assistant lo the Director HIKE and 
will be responsible for providing guidance in 
•J< -vi 'loping c ourse and project designs; selecting 
iiiHiiTials and providing guidance lo local writers 
of if IKK materials; co-ordinating pedagogical 
activities of HIKE with the work or colleges of 
education and schools; devising and implementing 
a staff development programme; planning and 
implementing evaluation procedures; teaching 
oh contact hours per week on Hi EE courses; 
sitting on comniiltees and boards of WEE 
Post I special quallfl cations: malt* candidates, 
preferable aged 35-55, should have a first degree 
in KngiLsh plus an MA in Applied Linguistics or 
TKKL/TESL A minimum of five years practical 
classroom teaching and .six to ten years teacher 
traiiiiiiR'universiiy lecturing experience Is 
nsiuire-d, including five years’ overseas. Proven 
abillly U* plan, develop inul supervise significant 
piojwxs in language education preferably m a 
developing rounlry, w * ! *s en f“*; .. . , . miktir o 
Post 2 duties: t tin upectalirtta APjjWUnfflfatics 
will Iw rvspon-sihie to the Director of HIKE for 


,f 1 ,n In r 

Salary: Post i: 51.^383-510,158 per nnnum. 

1 ’lists 2 & 3: 511,003-510,158 per annum. 
Overseas allowances: nil lo &r.,lM depending cm 

sulai y level and nmriliil status. 

Closing dnte for ap]»licntlons: 10 September 11185. 
Reference: 86 K 62T, 53Tand 54T 

Syria 

English Language Adviser 
University of Aleppo 
Duties: course development ranging from a low 
level General English orientation to an ESP 
orientation at the higher level; supervision or 
teachor training at llie English Language Advisory 
Centre; development of a Resource Library; 
responsibility for all examinations, curricula 
and methods at the Centre; selection of books and 
materials; some staff administration. 

Qualifications: candidates, preferably aged 35-60, 
must be British with a UK educational 
background. They must have a first degree plus a 
minimum of an MA in TEFL or Applied Linguistics; 
at least five years' relevant overseas experience 
wliicli should Include university level work and 
work In the Middle East. A knowledge of spoken 
Arabic and/or French would be useful. 

Salary: 511,663-516,168 per annum free or UK 
Income tax. 

Overseas allowances: £6,777-519,887 depending on 
salary level and marital status. 

Closing date for applications: 16 September 1985. 
Reference; 85 K 6T 

Thailand 

English Language Teaching Specialist, 
Department of Technical and Economic 
Co-operation Language Centre, Bangkok 
Duties: to teach English to government officials 
who have been selected for training overseas; to 
continue the development of a new language test 
along Its present lines; to Interview candidates for 
tests in oral English; to assist Thai teachers in 
upgrading their teaching skills; to help select 
teaching materials and prepare materials where 
none are available. 

Special qualifications: candidates should be 
single UK citizens, preferably male and aged 28-35 
with a British educational background. They 
should have a first degree plus postgraduate 
qualification in TCFLor Applied Linguistics. 

Five years’ experience is essential Including two 
overseas. An ESP background, and experience In 
teacher training and language testing and in South 
East Asia are desirable. 

Salary: £8,763-59,683 per annum. 

Overseas allowances! £1,416-51,576 depending on 
salary level. 

Closing date for applications! 13 September 1985. 
Reference: 85 K 48T 


The following posts are also funded 
under Britain’s Aid Programme to 
developing countries 

Oman 

Head of Computing Unit and 
Mathematics, Oman Technical 
Industrial College 

Duties: under llie direction of the Principal the 
posiholder will be responsible fur adminicle ring 
organising and developing computer und ’ 
maUicmntics studies throughout die Col lege; staff 
fishing links with industry; ” 
h 1,8 ( Ut c . s ' ‘■e vetoping courses fur 
!KSr v l ,ce Dewonnel and evening classes. 

Spec! a] qualifications: male candidates, 

orsfhrw ArSJ? 1 35 ' 4B */ m V it have a minimum 
2 JL- v 1 dogrr ? or wiuivalent in un appropriate 
discipline, preferably computing or engineering 
Applicants should also have a Master’s degree 
first compu *! n 8 and «t least 10 years*post 
22, SP 0 °*P erici ?“ ofvvhlch three years' 
d Jl aVC bec , n relatwl lo computer studies 
in a tertiary technical/commerclal training 

in SiT 111 ' A f ormQl Professional qualification 
deslrabfe “ nd 0verseaii experience higiily 

Sdmy: £i^37-£l7,616 per annum. 

Ptereonal allowance: £1,027-47.012 per annum 
l f V€l ant! marita l status. 

SeX a ! MK r S pIlco,lonfi: 12St ' 1K ™ bor 

Sudan 

lecturer in TEFL, Anfad University 
_CoUegc for Women. Omduran 


previous iwjstiiolder and spcciricaily. 

1. lo leach up to 10 hours per week on language 
improvement. 

- hi gradually introduce basic TEFL methoiUiiogy. 

3. to devulup a language Improvement syllabus 
. (based bn commercial Lex to). 

4. to develop a methodology sj- tic bus (based on 
the Longman Nile course for Sudan) with special 
emphasis on classroom skills. 

Qualifications: female candidates should have a 
postgraduate TEFL qualification and four years' 
teaching experience overseas at secondary or 
tertiary level. Two years’ teacher training' 
experience is desirable. Single, female candidates 
preferred. 

Salary: £11 .045 -£13,559 

Overseas allowances: £6-44,375 depending on nge 
and marital status. 

Closing date for applications: U September 1985. 
Reference: 85 K 49T 

GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS: for each of the 
above posts candidates must be UK citizens with a 
British educational background. 

Benefits: salary free of UK income tax; free family 
passages; children's education allowances and 
holiday visits; free furnished accommodation: 
outfit allowance; medical scheme; baggage 
allowance; employer’s contribution to a recognised 
superannuation scheme or an allowance of LI per 
cent of salary in Jleii. 

Contracts: initially for two years with the British 
Council. Posts tenable from October 1985 or as 
soon ns possible. 


Fbr further details and an application form, 
please write, quoting the post reference number 
to: Overseas Educational Appointments 
Department, The British Council, 

90-91 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P QDT. 


j otGoi r n 
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Lancashire -A- 

County Council 'w 

An Equal Opportunities em ployer 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
(SPECIAL EDUCATION) 

Salary Scale: PO pts. 45-48 - £1 4,01 3 - 
£15,042 (Pay award pending) 

Applications are invited foi appointmenl to this Senior 
post. 

Applicants should havehad teaching experience and a 
varied experience at a responsible level In the 
Education Service, hold an approprialequMlicalion 
end be capable of exerdelng Initiative and enterprise in 
meeting new situations. 

Application forme and further details may be 

obtained from the Chief Education Officer, 

Education Department, P.O. Sox B^ Coui^y Hall. 
Preston (telephone: Preeton (0772) 2036B7J, to 
whom completed application forma should be 
returned quoting Reference C0.226/1/PJ. 

Closing date: 9th September, 1905. 

Shoriristed candidates Will be notified 1 4 days 
following Ihe dosing date. 


ASSISTANT 
EDUCATION OFFICER 

(Special Needs) 

LI l f OUV'LIO r UO£ 

This is a newly established fourth liar post to assist the 
Special Needs Officer and the Principal Assistant 
Education Officer wilt) the atatemenUpg end 
’ rhonttoririg of ciMWreri who6h apectal’needS fell within " 
the scopB of the Education Act, 1981. 

Applicants should be graduates with subs tan lial 
teaching experience end preferably some Local 
Authority administrative experience. However, the 
post would be suitable for a teacher wishing to enter 
education administration or for a recant entrant 
seeking to gain wider experience. 

Application form and Job description available 
from Town Clerk, P.O. Box 18, Council House, 
Solihull, West Midlands BB1 3QS.Tel: 021-705 6789 
Ext. 635 or 021-705 8672 (evenings and. weekends) 
- 24-hour answer phone, quoting Ref. No. C1079K. 
Forms to be returned by 17th September, 1985. 
“Applications from employees of the G.L.C. or 
M. C. C. 's with relevant experience wiff be welcome". 

Metropolitan Borouch 
of Solihull 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


SHEFFIELD 

EDUCATION 

SENIOR CAREERS* Or)- ICCn 
« SPECI ALI-nOJ ECThl 
Si 6 EB.932 - £9. I t ■* 

Will Ur rBNiianalOle Tor rne 
development of new Initiatives 
In support of young people 
and/or adults with siinclal 
needs. Cindldaus should be 
a nail find. experienced careers 
olflccrs who are able to work 
on their own 'S , ‘, h 

minimum ■upnrvlslon. Evi- 
dence or ability to devise and 
carry throuoh crontlve projocts 
In respect of I lies* client 
graupi will bo an advantage. 

Application forms and runn- 
er details from Chief Educa- 
tion Officer fnuntina raf: ST/ 
■/iin, Education Departmnn.. 
P.O. Box 67. Leopold Street . 

Sheffield SI 1RJ. Closlno date 

6th Sep tern bar. _ .. . , 

Sheffield City Council Is on 
Equal Opportunities , 
ploynr. < 19795) 480000 


Educational 

Psychologists 


All tadvcrtlsements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


CLWYD 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

depaiitmcnt 

AREA EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST 

Salnry CB. BB6 - E14.079 
p.a. 

naqulrod In “ fi’DqlS 
undargoi.ifl ra-urnnnbBl on 
nnd expansion to men l tno 

demands of the 1981 Educa- 
tion Act. Tno anrvlcn l« well 
established and orf»rs a 
variety of xkllla to achool 
and other agencies. 

Essential Car User allo- 
wance paid. Assistance in 
removal and leonl'eetaie 
agents roea In approved 
cases. 

Application forma and 
lob description obtainable 
from tno County Personnel 
and Management 
Off (cor. Bhlre Hall. M°ld. 
Clwyd • Tal : Mold 2181. 
Exl . 2394 1 to be returned by 
Ath September. 

(19743) 560000 

DURHAM 

AYCLIFFE SCHOOL 

REGIONAL CHILDREN’S 
CENTRE 

CLINIC AL/EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGIST 

Ayclirre la a centre for 
tho nsseasment and treat- 
ment of disordered adolea- 
centa. Due to changing 
clientele and carreaondlng 
needs of the Centre, Its 
psychological resources are 
being ra-organlsed to pro- 
vide a clltilcallly orlentuteu 
service, drawing upon a 
wide range of psychological 
skills. Excellent opportuni- 
ties for research and per- 
sonal development exist. 
Salary Is on the Sonlby or 
Whitley scale, as appropri- 
ate to qualifications and 
experience. 

Completed application 
forma should reach tho 
Principal. Aycllffe School, 
Copelaw, Newton Ayclirre 
DL3 6JU by 7 th October 
1983. (19346) sannnn 


Miscellaneous 


TEACHERS - 9 ,,a 

vnluped us n rmu-Jinr inuiu 
help you succeed 111 * sales 
"nrni.r with « Inrne Nntlonnl 
Company. Wo seek people 
with drive. determination 
and above all profnnslonul- 

Ism. Fur further information 
In your area pinnae T nl. Chn I- 
le Ilham 38228. Oxford 
7IA939. Swindon 30031. 
Worcester 23437 . 

<197341 6AOOOO 


COOPER RESEARCH 
AND MARKETING LTD 
RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 
Thin leading U.K. nmilltatlvo 
ruuvurrh nnuncy -looks two out. 
■Ha ild I no full-time nxucutlvp. 

If you nra 23 - So. with 
post-grad experience In s or 
A nth run . . Clinical Psychol ‘ 
Sociology. Hoc. /Ed. Psychol" 
Intei-antnd In a futurn in "i 
creat I vn commercial research 
environment, and iiraparad to 
work on iivornuo 2 nights par 
week, pleasn send C.V, and 
inttur or application now. » u 
Mike Owen. CRAM, 53 s. 
Martin’s Lane, London WC2N 
4EA . Romunuratlon package 
negotiable. < 1 9547 ) 660000 


CLAYESMORE SCHOOL 
DORSET 

(SHMIS, IAPS Co-educational) 

Applications are invited for the post of 

BURSAR 

AND CLERK TO THE 
COUNCIL 

The Governors seek to appoint a Bursar, to take up the 
appointment a9 early as possible, as a result of the tragic 
death In a sailing accident of J.C.G. Crowley MA Oxon. 
They seek applications from persons under 50 of wide 
administrative and financial experience. 

For further details and application form send s.a.e to: 
The Acting Clerk to the Council, Clayesmore School 
Iwerne Minster, Blandford Forum, Dorset. DT11 BLL 

(Bin) 


Are you as keen to teach as 
our technicians are to learn? 


mm** 

. '••'-"A V - ' : Mm ‘ a&fe rv ij 




MHHOPOUTAN 
BOROUGH OF 


Rochdale T 

Edjcatwn Ck-|wM inert ■ 


Applications bio iiwitod from (hose with lha race wary otlrlbuiM regardless of 
toes, araad. nationality, dluhlltty, agfl or box. 

EMPLOYMENT PROJECTS DIRECTORATE 

ASSISTANT MANAGER/SENIOR 
SUPERVISOR (ROCHDALE ITEC) 

S0 1 £9,975 - £10,638 

This poll la aiiabllihad for aa long oa funding la piovlded al (ha praam (aval 
from lha Manpower Services Commission. 

The me at Hochdele la Basking a highly motivated panan tot the position of 
Assistant Manager/ Senior friparvlsar. The (deal candidate wUl have e degree c 
equivalent and/or bo experienced in training, both Induatrlal 01 commercial 
applications. A flair for commarcial enter prise fa alio a doairable quality. 
Hesponalblllllaa of (he post Include co-ordination of lha YTS training 
programme and commercial activities togolhor with acting ae uaiawn to lha 
Manager. 

Partly funded by MSC pnd lha LA lha ITEC hea a requirement to become aoff 
financing by trading ila products and services, Assn Inform*!! on Technology 
Centre we are also committed to the development of ihB area and provide 
■ervieesauchaa iralrting, consullancy, repair alcompufars and hardware/ 
loftwera development. BecBuw of ths high degree of expanhia in the ITEC 


loftware development. Because of ths high degree of expanhia in ihe ITEC 
there la plenty of acopo for development and rib hoped mat the euccessful • 
applicant wiB make full use of Uieaa resource*. 

The upaintae will be required la wort 3614 hour* per week subject to (he 
Authority's Schema pi flexible Working Hours. 

Thfa R a M-adveitlaemenl and previous «ppllcan» need not ro-ipply. 
Apphcetipnafar J127 In wrfthn tntfqelng a Curriculum Vitae to the Dlraotor of 
. Empfoyntat Piofscta, ProfcefcHojjsa, 67/61 Drake Street, Rochdale 0L16 180' ■ 
to bp received not lator than 1 8eptambar 1985. 


We hopeyou’re one of those teachers who thoroughly continual advances beingmade in electronics, computer 
eryoys teaching. technology, radar; electrical and aeronautical engineering 

Who doesn t mmd letting enthusiasm show. Advances which can onlv be anolied effectively n 


Who doesn’t mind letting enthusiasm show. 

Because we have some veiy keen and responsible 
pupils for you to train. 

Our pupils are the RAFs technicians of tomorrow. 
S ome of the brightestand moBt highly motivated young 
men and women in Britain with a voradous appetite 
for learning. 

But without dedicated teaching their careers 
wouldn't get off the ground. And without our tech- 
niclans neither would the RAF. 

Hence the importance of your role as a Royal Air 
Force Education 0 fficer, 

Wliats more, wefll give you every facil- 
ity to fulfil that role effectively. , PA 1( 

You see, we believe in “hands on” 
teaching. Giving each pupil the chance to & JTi 
getto grips with the machine. Beitan oscil- 
loscope or a jet engine, he’ll learn more, 
quicker, if hefc working in a small group. M 

But the instruction of the trainee . j 

technicians is only part of the job. Wmum 
T here are also numerous oppor- ■ 
tXmities throughout the RAF for 
additional responsibilities. 


; Advances which can only be applied effectively if 

ponsible they’re taught effectively. 

imorrow. What now? 

edyoung You don’t need to be a qualified teacher because u 
appetite you’re not already experienced, we’d teach you the art 
of teaching. But you should have a degree in engineer 
ireers mg, physics, mathematics or a computing discipline 
r tech- or you may apply if you have an HNC or TECHC in an 

engineering subject, together with a GCE *0 level 
loyal Air English Language (or equivalent). Alternatively, u 
you do have a teaching qualification it must be wun 
■P* j mathematics or physics. We also nave 

MUCRuOH 801116 vacancies for linguists - especially 

&Training Gel -&“cir a ppG-fora 4-to 6^ear gratuity 

<i earning Short Service Commission or 
wm&m indeed, a commisfdon for a longer peiion- 

^Srnm ltf Write to Group Obtain Paul Terrett, . 

: OBE. at (TG) Officer Careers (602/19/08), 

Stanmore HA74PZ, or call in at any ^ 
Careerelnfomiation Office. 

If youareappbdngin writing, P»e* 

- _ _ • include vour date of birth and prese 


airmen 


W - ^ _ include your date of birth 

RAF Officer 


UPPLEMENT 23.8.85 


Outdoor Education 


MANAGER REQUIRED. Spe- 
cialist si'liool tour oparntor 
running summer activity ami 
winter ski linliday pioiirams 
for school groups ronulms u 
Kean and oxpoi'lniiciui riol«f 
manager. The lob will nntull 
managing our Austrfun ski 

B rag rum (baeatl in Kitx- 
usnel) end one u r uur aiim- 
mrr centres baaed In Duvon. 
Bath Jobs will rentilro tin, 
msnsgor to live In. a work- 
ins knowledge or Gorman 
will ba a great oUvuntugn 
and previous (relevant) 
management expnrlencp la 
•aaantlal. Tho salary will bi> 
negotlabla. Pluaaa apply in 
writing enclosing your C.V. 
to: P. Ktto tref : WSI) 6. 
Kew Groan. Richmond, Sur- 
rey. (19094) 680000 


* *-(.330 

Ca u t r o'. nVV ( )u^ p0r . t f . * Lelaur.i 

SB is; 

wh T o h W J’nia'iS ea U | i v “ n ° 1 . 

«ltr«J ,, r“K , , , 1 , SK“en 5 ro, ’ ,,r ‘> 

Mia dovolnpament ° nf’"’?,. 1 ," 
eommunuy lurlllty- nf t,,,B 

&?*%&&&£ 

abovo suiarinn. m 

obiBlnnd from:* SLMr i b ,° 
inltud, C/- puiv,iib ,c , LI ' 

L sn?r! Lais- 

it 

rati rnod no loior than Mon- 

( 19*491 September 1983. 

680000 


Strathclyde 


RENFREW Sub-Region 
Education Department 

INSTRUCTOR 

gSEMssnaBsaas._^ 

A vacancy exists lor an Insliuctor with. Ideally, above averaoe akllla 
and experience In Mountaineering and a degree In Geography 
However, applicants having a degree In History” Biology or PhyScai 
a " d advanced experience and Qualifications In oneor 
ft a ? vM es v t ould be f av °urably considered: 
SSS'Standmd 8, ° riem6er ' nQ ’ Rel dwork. up to 'O' Grade and 

Application forma may be obtained from the Assistant Director 
of Manpower Servlcea, Renfrew Sub-Region, Regional Offices. 
Cotton Street, Paialey PA1 tJJ to whom completed forms 
quoting Reference Number R B7D should be returned by 
9th September, 198S /—* 0 , _ 

r.m.o. moculloch f\ Strathclyde 

r^/sarv,™ /k/ Regional 
■■ ■■■■ — Council 


English as a 
Fo reign Language 

bouiinemoute: 

.management 

international 

IIS at rfre Es 

^SasSSa^ 

FaraVnn 0 , En “ ,l8h ns a 

rorainn Lonoiiaao. 

ITTC r "ttPi 1 * to 

n^d' n£ A Wlmborno 
Tni“ 0, “Synomouih or 

(34139. 108021 523337. 

134139) 700000 


KENT 

fret™ rfl - v Telche r« raqulrod 

from October to lune iadjc 

, , S h ? ol 1 ,n tho north 
or spam lAnturloe). 

I'toaso mm) full CV and ra- 

essn. 

Kent^CTl ^2Nu. Ca "“"-‘> ur y: 

(192271 700000 


NOTTINQ H AMSHf RE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EATON HALL 

INTERNATIONAL 

cwSWBJtWfi?*.,,. 
L,c , E N N f^iE , n L%e, M * 

DIPLOMA IN TESP mip 
TESP» 

A combination or Dla- 
*“ ni 'P 1 Lparning followed 
by Kesldmuial Block for 
lenrl.nrN or nroduaios 
leading to 1 t),a qnolirit-o- 
tlcin* Hated abovo. Dle- 
tanca no problem. 

Write for details to: The 
Director. Ref TES1, EatoS 
Hall International, Rot- 
__ Nottlnghamehlre 
P N 23 OPR or Tal: (0777) 
706441. (17873) 700000 


IIKtJKl'TION AND 

AIIMINISTUATION 

Wijiihl y>,„ •■ii|,.v In, ,i(| I in>, 
KiP'Hili*. I'hrini’s A l>ii|icr win | 
111 ii Lu > »> (ilClri'V 

.. t . shr, ! ll ‘, ll ‘ A « drill IM-rsonul- 
Mv 4 Il'-lml !■•- di-Him 1 l> wi.|> omr 

J "V .V ,, " wli «rrivi*il studr i.i-, 

* vIMH.rh, u ln|r|, I ,,,, ip 

iiiuniirr A ii ( r.iiimon-stMisa 
nwpri.Hi h to rr-cur>l-l orplni) . 
Lmiiriiiidi-s in.-ful, fluin<- ol ri, 
I'Mirrltmt li>.|)i| 

, f, 1 ’ 1,1 f'r't Ineioiicu. 

inurkt-i! Pnreuriul Allinitf.ni: 
nn, ..■".i n 7^ Al udeiny (nt«r- 
■lult.in.il . 3 Queens Gurdr.-ns. 

reiftsy. f ’ L,,nUo11 wa 3 HA. 

‘26387) 700000 


Appointments 

Wanted 


GBOORAPHY - OKOLOQV 
GRADUATE seek, ° D «?^ a X 
neiu, non-rnsIcJonlial r,oM in 
outward bound or fluid stu- 

nrRr. r JeRi ,r0, * ,x Peclencod an 0 
practice I administrator 

arnloolBt. land-rover driver' 
walker, mechanic tnfl nennrui 
huiidymen. Married, annd 3 1 
with excellent refnron* rf H 
All uflers cuiixIUeretl. Pliunt, 
;morn D,JBh 0402 »47234. 
{,7596> 720000 


Educational Courses 


KENT 

JpmI'VS TBACh bnolisii 

thlk September on ■ 
Pilgrims min wook Intrudur. 
lory enurse at Kant Ulilvuralty 

Fur brncliure phono Tony 
Eeioxon (0227) 439486 of 
write to him at PIlgrlinB Train- 
ing CournQB, 8 Vornun Place, 
CBiilerl-ury. Kant CTI 3Yc! 
* 194071 760000 

RESIDENTIAL 
TEFL TRAINING 

LINOUARAMA 

Evary weak througliaut tl.e 
Summer 

One week Intenalve rourisv 
at nnthorforil Cnllogn, Unl- 
vcrnlty of Kent. Lli.uuora.no 
otters Introductory rauriai 
suitable for tliase consVderlna 
a career In EFL. A number of 
varancloa will bo available i n 
Llnguarnma's European 

School* for xuccesarul 
trainees. 

Por details Bend A4 SAE to: 
TEFL Dept., Llnguaramu, New 
Oxford House. 16 Waterloo 
Street. Birmlngliom B2 SUG. 
(33823) 760000 


HIIKFPIKI.D 

(.1 IY rm.Yf IIC.IIN1C. 

I I. •»(»!. t TINT III. 

"Irull. !»► I«.u|i LTn.ili-tli |„ 

sUMkert i,| oilier Inn- 

>|I| 1 I>||-S. D|,n,i I'olvl'.i lirilr 

il I *•■ mir *■ I r call. I n,i urncirain - 
['V f , 1 V s i PMUcnl Jo | 

l»l*»«.k Jcadl.Mi to: 

r.T.RTII- If. ATE IN TESiQL 
CERT IF ll.'ATE IN TEIL 
ATCLf I CSOl.i 
l TCLlTESOl.l 

C'jui-sev for unii-nel Ivn 
u . r Ed'iHali 
end Krlt is), luBcliirrs arid 
•irmliiulcs. 

F«»r (iirthr.r de.ails write 
or telnplii.no- Thu fESOI 
CnnlrP. 5hi:ff|4tld City 
i’nl y itchnlc . Tollry Hall 
Luna. Slioffletd Si 7 4 AD . 


Tol. 10742) 
(10680) 


17 4AD. 
36994 I . 
760000 


Tuition 


E nmF , i7iiih U,T,ON Physic* 
nntl nia them atlcB O, A and 

»n** v r J * * ,v hlohly ex perl - 
enred profasAlonal tutors. 
vr°f «l m»ii I lx. (untnet 

(194791 7 70000 


Awards and 
Scholarships 


Ovenhe past five years Intergraph has established Itself as one of the worlds most successful and fastest growing 
manufacturers of turnkey, interactive computer graphics systems for computer aided design and manufacture 
ICAD/CAM) and other graphics applications. Intergraph computer graphics systems are based on the Digital 
Equipment VAX range of computers, which are enfianced by Intergraph with specialised hardware and software 
addressing [fie specific requirements of true Interactive graphics In an Increasing range of application areas. 


OXFORD 

^k\l R u S kV E ^ OXrORn 

^I^CHAEOLOCICAL PHIZES 

ionn 1 *"* *«**! amount of 

L 200 urn offered for essays op 
tno nun-claasli-Dl antiquity 
• arnhneoloiiy, art* and crafts, 
murmurs and customs, with 
apcc ipi emnitDRi] on materlHl 
remain*) of any one of more of 
the coui.tr of Northern Afri- 
ca and tho Near East (from 
Morocco to Afghanistan). De- 
fore beginning to work on an 
essay candidates should write 
to Mr. R.D. Anderson. 34 
iV?E. n, 2 n . street . London W9 
4NT (Tel: 01-8^7 3146." vvliS 

S?L l i..“L wl a* - ,h * m ort their 

choice and treatment of the 
■ubjert. 

The £200 will be appor- 
thfl f.sndloatea, 
or withheld according to the 
discretion or the board of mnn- 
■ BPWWprexe mm wmym w 
glr la attending schools of 
which the houdi are members 
of the Headmasters' Confor- 
et.to or tlia Secondary Heads’ 
Association. 

4. Cun JHJiitiis will not be 
ox.ludiid (rum sulii.ilttli.g 
UHsays by I'uasun of having lort 
school an tho closing data for 
the receipt of at. tries, provided 
they were atill at eoliool on I 
Dooombar 1089. They should 
etnta their eaoe. 

3. Tl.e subjnets oT the assays 
shell be chosnn by the candi- 
dates themselves. They are 
strongly recommended to base 
their work an f nr as possible on 
tho study of a.icli nrcliu no logic- 
al rnmeliie as may ba available 
In muitumi nnd olaa whore . 
rath or than on hooka alone. 

6. Essay* shall consist of not 
loss i hart 3,000 or more then 
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10.000 words, and shall In- 
clude maps and l llust ratio at 1 
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together with n full list of i 
works consulted and pane re- ' 


With the steady growth during the past few years of 
the range of industries and design disciplines using 
Intergraph^ interactive computer graphics systems, has 
come a rapid and continuing increase in our UK 
customer base. Customer training is. therefore, 
becoming an ever more important and expanding part 
°f Intergraph^ total operations. 

frie role of an Intergraph instructor is to train 
customers - who are usually experienced industrial 



designers and engineers - in the use of computer 
graphics techniques for design and drafting. Most 
training consists of formal classes of about 10 students 
but some consultancy work is also undertaken. The 
design and revision of course material is also the 
responsibility of the Instructors. 

Candidates for these positions should therefore be 
teachers/lecturers who have specialised in an 
engineering design-related subject. Ybu must have a 
flair for 3D design and a knowledge of drawing 
office practice. Computer experience is also 
desirable but not essential. 

THE REWARDS 

^ The compensation package includes private 
medical insurance cover and a very attractive 
salary which will reflect your experience and the 
contribution you can mate to Intergraph. 

The posts will be based in Newbuiy and will 
entail some travel in the UK and occasionally 
■ Europe. 

To apply, please write enclosing a c.v. to:- 
Alan Boyd, Educational Services Manager, 
Intergraph, Albion House, Oxford Street, 

4 IMewbuiy, Berks. RG13 1JG- 


fnrencea for the siatemonla 
made. Eacli oiiny must boar tha 
cnndldata'e nnnirt, scliaol, end 
private i.ddress, Tho essay*, 
together with a certificate 
from the candidate'* headmas- 
ter or heodmletreae that ha or 
■he • compiles with the condi- 
tions In rlBiiaoe 3 and 4 above, 
should ba sent to the Haad 


Registry Clark, Unlvaralty 
Offices, Weill n atari Square. 
Oxford 0X1 2JD, not later 


than 30 September 1986. An 
announcement of sword* will 


f irobably be made in the fol- 
Dwlnn December. 

7 . The prlxe shall be spent an 
same object or objects 
approved by die board of man- 
agement In further iincn of 
archaeological studies, as de- 
fined In clause 1 above. The 
objects may Include travel, 
museum study, and Ihe purch- 
ase or book*, etc. An account 
shall be rendered of how the 
money woeepent . 

(193491 780000 


Personal 

Announcements 

100% MORTCAQII 3 V* X 
Income. Alea available: Se- 
cured Loans £1,000 
£20,000 In 10 davs. Written 

S uotes available. Hometown. 
I -4 46 D4B1 . 140053)800000 

BY OROIR or the Reading 
Borough Council. About 950 
Lots. Salo or the Furnishings 
of The Council Chamber. Ths 
Mayor's Parlour. Committee 
Room. Associated Offices, 
which will be sold St Tha 
Reading Town Hall, Dlagrava 
Street, Reading on Wednes- 
day. 4th September 1985 at 
2.00 p.nt. Viewing: Morning 
or Sole 9 a. in- - 3.00 p.m. 
Catalogues 50p (TSp by 

t ost). V*V Auctioneers, 1Q5 
ondon Street. Reeding 
.07341 3947*8 or 6 Station 
Road, Reading 10734) 
3591 1. I I 9747) 800000 





1 ^ M* D,ATH ADVANCES. 

£IOO £KI». one. Wrltlan 

•’ i lii cal. REGION. 
AL I MUST LTD.. 31 Dovnr 

JX.'A ■* ► J J ; 1'hnn‘i 01-491 
3934. ( ) 46 I 'J l KijOOOU 

SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS Lid. Loan* fruni 
• £300 qruntr.l su.ni; 

S*'». fs " *•«:. urilv rciiulrud . 
For writti.n oiioio nnul) 1 75 

^v.r L,,n,jon wi 

(02871) 800000 

SAME DAY LOANS A POST- 
AL LOANS. Unsecured £ I OO 
fULL mort- 
gages and r« inarigaijtis for 
Tour|i#.r*. Arr>’(irt cusns 
iDiimdorHl. For wrlUK.i 
quotation: liuhianml in- 

vest me ms Ltd.. 4 The 
Green, RlLhmonU, Surrey. 
Tel: 01-940 0835/2029. 

Establish*.) 1934. 

( 5S330 1 800000 

POR A CHANGE? 

Wt.ut enn a inaiher do ex- 
cept tea tli ’ irlls von whut 
lo do. Nr w ndltlcm only 
£3.50 Inr. PAI* fruni Basic 
Skills Dud Ltil.. 45 Hobson 
Screut, Cumbrldgn CBl 
INL. (174901 800000 

WARREN RECORDINGS 

ssrrer u ^nrtic* •assattn du- 
Pll>. utlon jutttlnnt Iron 
your luprs at our location 
rocornlnn. Warren Racord- 
Ings, 59 HendalR Avenue. 
London NW4 4LP. Tol: 01- 
903 0306. (37828) 800000 

WRITE uud sr>|| Children’s 
SturlCH. Mnll iiiliion 5 uIpb 
usalstancr. Frei< l.ociklet 
ClilMrao, Frainrrs. tTF.fi). 
5/9 llnrkiay Snttarr. s u |. 
iiJC*!' Manclu-sier M3 6L)n. 
(03732) 800009 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 

werke Kashmlro and Ladnkli. 
Ottoman. Turkey and Black 
Sea. Syria. Hunovurland, IBS 
fitrcothain Kin). Road. Lon- 
don SW16. Tal. 01-769 6699. 
'51897. 880000 

BEAUTIFUL BRITTANY. T> 
Skol Cox Study and Recrna- 
tlon Centre can provide hos- 
tel accommodation and trans- 
port for your group. Write 38 
Kirk View, Harnard Castle. 
Co Durham or phene iOB3Si 
31347 far dele lla. 

(11 153 i 8BOOOO 

DRISCOLL HOUSE 200 alngla 
roams, partial board. £60 
P.w-. ell erne iilllea - Apply 

UftftFi'&'wygr 1 ' Lon ^ n 

Activity Holidays ■ Field St.i- 
dies nnd Wnakend Accom- 
modatlnn. THE ALPS 
Alpinu Mnuntulnncrlna nnd 
Activity Hr.llduya for Yaunu 
Tneclinrs. MOUNTAIN YEN- 
TUHC.fi, Itrciun House iTSt. 
(iroeiihHI ltd.. Llvi.rnnal L)8 
7HQ. Tel: 031-724 2732. 

(93302) BBOOOO 

NORTH NORFOLK COAST 
Cottage. Sleeps 6 plus cot. 
Brachura (0003) 61783 7/ 

618000. (13824) S80000 


Field Study Centres 


CBNTRE- Id oa) location for 
Field Studies. Write or phone 
Tor brocliuro Skeen Lodge, 
ApplecJare, Hide ford. Devon 
EX3B 1 NO ■ Tel: 02379 5992. 
(04339) 910000 


Partnerships 


FORMER PRIMARY SCHOOL 
TEACH 1R. forty years of 
age. now In huelnesa with 
funds, energy and enthusleem 
to Invest wlshna to return tn 
teaching and seeks a part- 
nership. Preferably In the 
South Eaat. the partnership 
may ault a Principal of a 
Preparatory School planning 
ratlromnnt. Professional rn- 
rareos from past Principals in 
the U.K. and Overseas can bo 
contacted. Pleaae enquire In 
confidence to P.O. Box TE5 
00494, Priory House, 9t 
John’s Lane, ECIM 4BX. 
(19126) 920000 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 


CLOKE 

Si SONS 


U'M ViW-fr V 1 ' 





25 GABRIEL'S HILL VAJDSIQW. KBIT. MEISfiHR 
TELEPHONE MAIDSTONE (0622) 5391 1US12S2 
HID KENT 

Eatabliahsd Nursety School wllli Freehold 4 
bedroamed imin tn 1 acre pounds. Fee 
Income E9jOOOprantHi(nc«i*bte<ri ecnsM. 


f 


In. Full detail (ram Cioka & Sons, 26 
Q ab g y a^Hai. Majd atone. KmA Tpie^Mw 






